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The  Leleges,  Curetes,  and  Teleboes,  its  earliest  inhabitants — The 
name  of  Acarnanes  unknown  to  Homer — Historical  account  of 
that  people — Description  of  the  coast — The  Achelous  and 
Echinades — Interior  of  the  country,  including  the  districts  of 
Amphilochia  and  AgraVs — Islands  adjoining  the  Acarnanian 
coast — Leucas,  Ithaca,  Cephullenia.  Zacvnthus. 

i  HE  earliest  accounts  represent  this  province  as 
inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  and  Teleboae, 
barbarous  nations ;  which  appear  to  have  occupied 
also  several  other  parts  of  Greece  before  the  Pelasgi 
had  overspread  that  country.  Hecataeus  of  Miletus, 
and  Aristotle,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  are  the  chief 
authorities  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  this  state- 
ment. (VII.  p.  321.) 

The  Curetes  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  people 
of  JCtolia ;  and  will  therefore  come  more  particu- 
larly under  our  consideration  in  the  following 
section. 

The  Leleges  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
widely  disseminated ;  for,  besides  Acarnania,  they 
were  in  possession  of  iEtolia,  Locris,  and  Boeotia : 
we  find  them  also  established  in  the  islands,  and 
even  in  Asia  Minor,  since  they  are  enumerated  by 
Homer  among  the  allies  of  Priam  : 

Tlfog  [xvj  dXoi  Kupec,  xoc\  Uxiovb;  ujk'jXoto^oi, 
Kai  AsX=ysj,  xal  KauxcovBi,  8Io/  t=  n-Xua-yoi. 

II.  K.  428. 
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"AXtew,  Of  AsXeystro"!  ^(XoTrToXsjaoicriv  avacrcrei, 

rii^Saorov  ajTrijeffcav  epj^wv  utto  SarnoEvn.  Ih.  '!>.  8G. 

The  Leleges  were  also  a  maritime  people ;  from 
which  circumstance  they  were  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  Carians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgi, 
certainly  intermixed  with  them.  (Strab.  XII.  572. 
XIII.  605.  and  611.)  Herodotus  says  positively 
that  the  Carians  were  formerly  called  Leleges,  when 
they  occupied  the  islands  of  the  ^gsean,  and  were 
subject  to  Minos.  (I.  171.  Strab.  XIV.  p.  661.)  He- 
siod,  who  is  quoted  by  Strabo,(VII.  p.  322.)  gives  the 
following  etymology  of  their  name,  which,  however 
fabulous,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  their  great  antiquity  : 

"Htoi  yoip  Aoxpoi  AsAeycov  r^yricraro  KaSiVy 
Touf  pa  -Kore  KpoviS>]j  Z?l»j  af^ira  jU-njSea  eIomj 
AexTOi/j  Ix  y«/>35  u\^oug  ircps  AfuJcaXlcovoj. 

But  Pausanias  signifies  that  the  first  settlement  of 
this  primitive  race  was  in  Laconia,  as  he  states  that 
Lelex,  from  whom  his  subjects  derived  the  name  of 
Leleges,  was  a  native  prince  of  that  country.  (La- 
con.  1.)  I  cannot,  however,  adopt  the  system  of 
that  author,  which  would  constitute  the  Peloponnese 
the  cradle  of  all  the  early  population  of  Greece.  It 
surely  seems  much  more  rational  and  probable  to 
suppose  that  these  wandering  bands  poured  in  from 
the  north ;  and  that  while  some  passed  over  into 
Asia  Minor  with  the  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  Ly- 
dians,  others  advanced  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
into  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Locris,  and  thence  finally 
extended  themselves  into  Acarnania  and  ^Etolia. 
The  opinion  here  brought  forward  derives  some 
countenance  from  the  statement  made  by  an  ancient 
writer  that  the  original  name  of  this  people  was 
Eordi ;  which  appears  in  history  to  belong  also  to 
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an  ancient  tribe  of  Macedonia,  who  were,  as  he 
affirms,  tlie  same  as  the  Centaurs.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  fact  does  not  stand  upon  better 
authority  than  that  of  Suidas,  a  Thessalian,  who 
wrote  genealogies  or  accounts  of  the  origin  of  na- 
tions. But  his  assertion  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  name  of 
Physcus,  which  several  writers  ascribe  to  the  first 
chief  of  the  Leleges,  served  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucydides,  to  denote  a  city  of  the  Eordi.  (II.  99.) 
Rhianus  also,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  called  the 
Leleges,  Physceans.  (v.  ^va-KOi.  Cf.  Scymn.  Ch.  589.) 
Suidas  is  quoted  in  this  instance  by  Steph.  Byz.,  (v. 
"Afjivpog,)  and  also  by  Strabo  in  his  account  of  Thes- 
saly.  (VII.  p.  329.) 

The  Teleboae,  or  Taphii,  as  they  are  likewise 
called,  are  more  particularly  spoken  of  as  inhabiting 
the  western  coast  of  Acarnania,  the  islands  called 
Taphiusae,  and  the  Echinades.  (Aristot.  ap.  Strab. 
VII.  p.  322.)  They  are  generally  mentioned  as  a 
maritime  people,  addicted  to  piracy  : 

'AAXa  |x'  av^pTrci^av  Ta^toj  Kr[t<TTOpsg  avSpej — 

Od.  O.  426. 

Ouvsxa  Xyii<nrip(j IV  stt kt'^toix^voc  Toc^ioiatv 

"Hxux^s  Qsa-TTfcuToug.  Od.  EF.  426. 

aiJL<pi  8e  /3ou(r» 

TijXe/3oai  /lapvavTO  xu)  vlssg  'HXsxt^ucovoj. 

Apoll.  Rh.  I.  747. 

They  were  conquered  by  Amphitryon,  as  the  in- 
scription recorded  by  Herodotus  attests.  (V.  59.) 

'A[J,^iTp6aiv  fx   ctviQrjXB  vecov  utto  Trj?^sj3octwv. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  459.  ApoUod.  11.  4.  Plant.  Amphitr. 
A.  I.  sc.  1.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Acarnanes  was 
B  2 
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unknown  in  Homer's  time  ;  at  least  it  docs  not  occur 
in  his  poems ;  but  tliis  might  be  accoiitited  for  by 
supposing,  witli  the  liistorian  Ej)lionis,  that  they 
took  no  i)art  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  (ap. 
Strab.X.  p.46'1.)  I'liough  tliey  were  always  included 
within  the  generic  ap])ellation  of  Greeks,  the  Acar- 
nanians,  like  their  neighbours  the  jEtolians,  were  in 
fact  a  semi-barbarous  pcoi)Ie,  who  possessed  none  of 
the  taste  and  refinement  which  belonged  to  the  more 
civilized  part  of  the  nation.  Thucydides  testifies 
that  in  his  time  they  still  retained  much  of  that 
rude  and  primitive  mode  of  living,  which  prevailed 
generally  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history. 
(I.  6.)  It  is  from  the  same  great  writer  that  we 
derive  nearly  all  that  is  interesting  or  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  particular  people. 
The  Acarnanian  confederacy  is  first  presented  to  our 
notice,  as  leagued  with  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  motive  which  seems  to  have  brought 
about  this  alliance  was  principally  the  enmity  sub- 
sisting between  the  Acarnanians  and  the  republic  of 
Ambracia,  a  formidable  neighbour,  with  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  tliey  had  been  more  than  once  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  on  the  subject  of  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos.  The  Athenians  were  fortunate  in  this 
accession  to  their  cause ;  for  the  Acarnanians  were 
enabled  to  render  them  essential  services  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  gave  ample  proof  of  their 
valour  and  fidelity  on  several  occasions.  They  suc- 
cessfully opposed  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Am- 
braciots  and  their  allies  from  Epirus,  supported  by 
a  strong  body  of  Peloponnesians,  and  effectually 
checked  all  the  efforts  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this 
quarter.  (Thuc.  II.  80.  et  seq.)     But  they  were  still 
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more  actively  and  efficiently  employed  in  behalf  of 
tiieir  allies,  when,  under  the  able  command  of  De- 
mosthenes, they  took  the  field  against  the  united 
forces  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ambraciots,  and  iEto- 
lians,  and  gained  a  victory,  no  less  glorious  to  them- 
selves, than  disastrous  to  their  enemies ;  and  which 
enabled  the  Athenians  amply  to  retrieve  the  losses 
they  had  lately  experienced  in  ^Etolia.  (Thuc.  III. 
107.)  After  these  events,  a  truce  was  concluded 
between  the  Acarnanians  and  Ambraciots,  which 
secured  to  them  peace  and  tranquillity  for  several 
years.  (III.  115.)  We  find  no  further  mention  of  the 
Acarnanians  in  Thucydides,  except  in  the  fatal  Si- 
cilian expedition,  whither  a  small  body  of  their  troops 
accompanied  Demosthenes,  out  of  regard  and  attach- 
ment to  that  distinguished  commander.  (VII.  57.) 

Several  years  after,  Xenophon  speaks  of  an  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this 
part  of  Greece  at  the  instigation  of  the  Achccans, 
who  had  occupied  Calydon  in  J^tolia,  and  were  at 
war  with  the  Acarnanians.  Agesilaus,  who  com- 
manded on  this  occasion,  contented  himself  with  ra- 
vaging Acarnania ;  when  the  enemy  not  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  give  him  battle,  he  retired  to  winter 
in  ^tolia.  The  ensuing  year,  the  Acarnanians,  fear- 
ing a  second  invasion,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Hellen.  IV.  6.)  From  this  period  little  is  known 
of  the  republic,  until  the  affairs  of  Greece  becam.e 
blended  with  Roman  politics.  We  find,  however, 
that  it  suffered  considerably  from  a  coalition  formed 
by  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  the  ^tolians.  Poly- 
bius  states,  that  on  this  occasion  the  Acarnanians  lost 
several  towns,  which  were  divided  between  the  two 
conspiring  parties.  (II.  45.  and  IX.  34.)  During  the 
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stormy  period  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Acarnania  seems  to  have  remained  unmo- 
lested. From  Cassander,  indeed,  the  republic  expe- 
rienced great  marks  of  favour  and  protection  ;  and 
it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  people  abandoned  their 
ancient  custom  of  living  mostly  in  villages,  and 
formed  themselves  into  larger  communities  within 
fortified  cities.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  707.)  The  ^to- 
lians  had  by  this  time  begun  to  assume  a  degree 
of  power  and  importance  among  the  republics  of 
Greece,  which  rendered  them  formidable  neighbours 
to  the  Acarnanians.  To  defend  themselves  against 
the  aggressions  of  this  lawless  and  ambitious  people, 
they  frequently  applied  for  succour  to  the  Achseans, 
and  to  Philip  the  second  king  of  Macedon.  Poly- 
bius,  who  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  virtue  and 
integrity,  declares,  that,  though  their  force  was  in- 
considerable, no  people  was  so  much  to  be  depended 
upon  as  a  firm  and  staunch  ally  in  adversity.  (IV. 
30.)  An  instance  of  their  constancy  and  determined 
spirit  is  handed  down  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  Poly- 
bius,  preserved  by  Suidas,  and  copied  by  Livy,  which 
records  the  imprecation  invoked  by  the  whole  na- 
tion when  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  iEtolians 
upon  those  who  should  flee  from  the  enemy.  (Polyb. 
Frag.  IX.  40.  Li  v.  XXVI.  25.)  It  was  their  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Macedon,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  JiLtolians,  which  caused  the  Acar- 
nanians to  reject  the  overtures  of  Q.  Flamininus  the 
Roman  commander;  but  on  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Leucas,  their  principal  town,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalse,  the  whole  nation  finally 
submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  (Liv.  XXXIII. 
16.  et  seq.)     Whatever  may  have  been  the  limits  of 
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Acarnania  in  more  ancient  times,  we  find  that  Strabo 
confines  this  province  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aclie«- 
lous,  which  thus  separated  it  from  .^tolia.  (X.  450.) 
To  the  west  its  coast  was  washed  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
to  the  north  by  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  To  the  north- 
west it  bordered  on  the  districts  of  the  Amphilochi 
and  Agra^i,  barbarous  tribes,  whose  history  is  chiefly 
connected  with  that  of  Acarnania,  and  may  there- 
fore be  included  in  the  description  of  that  country, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Carlelia.  Travellers 
who  have  visited  the  interior  represent  it  as  covered 
with  forests  and  mountains,  of  no  great  elevation, 
but  wild  and  deserted,  while  the  valleys  are  filled 
with  several  lakes*. 

Anactorium,  the  first  town  on  the  northern  coast  Anacto- 
of  Acarnania,  stood  apparently  on  a  low  neck  of 
land  opposite  to  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  em- 
porium. (Strab.  X.  p.  450.)  The  present  site  is  now 
called  Piinta,  which  many  antiquaries,  however, 
have  identified  with  Actium ;  but  this  is  evidently 
an  error.  D'Anville,  with  his  usual  judgment,  has 
in  his  Map  assigned  to  both  these  places  their  true 
respective  situations.  Thucydides  reports,  that  Anac- 
torium had  been  colonized  jointly  by  the  Corcyreans 
and  Corinthians,  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  ob- 
tained sole  possession  of  the  settlement  by  unfair 
means.  (I.  55.)  These  were  subsequently  ejected  by 
the  Acarnanians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Athenians.  (IV.  49.  VII. 31.  Cf.  Scymn. 
Ch.  V.  459.  Strab.  X.  p.  451.  Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind. 
Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  I.  51.)  Anactorium  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  town,  when  Augustus  transferred  its  inha- 

^  Hobhouse"s  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  201.     Holland's  Travels,  t.  II. 
p.  225. 
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Actium. 


Apollinis 
Actii  tern 
plum. 


bitants  to  Nicopolis.  (Paiisan.  Eliac.  II.  23.)     The 
Anactorius  jij^y  called  by  Scylax  Anactorian  is  probably  the  gulf 
of  Prevesa.  (Perij)l.  p.  13.) 

Actium,  so  celebrated  for  the  victory  to  which  it 
gave  its  name,  was  distant  about  forty  stadia,  as 
Stral)0  reports,  from  Anactorium.  It  was  situated  , 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  an 
elevated  promontory,  above  the  consecrated  grove 
and  docks,  where  Augustus  laid  up  ten  of  the  gal- 
leys taken  from  the  enemy,  but  which  were  after- 
wards consumed  by  fire.  (Strab.  VII.  p.325.X.  p.451.) 
Thucydides  mentions  Actium  as  a  port  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Anactorium.  (I.  29-  Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  13. 
Polyb.  IV.  63.  Liv.  XLIV.  1.  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam. 
XVI.  9.  Mel.  11.  3.  Plin.  IV.  1.  Pausan.  Arcad.  8.) 
The  antiquity  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  appears  to 
have  been  great,  since  Virgil  supposes  it  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  jEneas  : 

Mox  et  Leucatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis ; 
Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo. 
Hunc  petimus  fessi,  et  parvas  succedimus  urbi. 
*         *         a^         *         *         *         *         -^j 
Actiaque  Iliacis  celebramus  littora  ludis. 

/En.  III.  274. 

In  the  magnificent  description  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium, towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  book,  the  poet 
represents  the  Actian  Apollo  as  contemplating  the 
fight  from  his  temple,  and  bending  his  bow  against 
the  enemies  of  Augustus  : 

Actius  hsec  cernens  arcum  intendebat  Apollo 
Desuper :  omnis  eo  terrore  iEgyptus,  et  Indi, 
Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga  Sabaei. 

JSk.  VIII.  704. 

For  an  account  of  this  celebrated  engagement  the 
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reader  must  consult  Dio  Cassius,  LI.  p.  442.  Plut.  Vit. 
Ant.  Suet.  Aug.  c.  17.  It  was  certainly  fought  in 
the  bay  of  Prevesa. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pompey,  affirms,  that  the 
temple  of  Apollo  was  on  one  occasion  plundered  by 
some  pirates. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Travels,  justly  remarks,  that 
Actium  could  not  have  stood  at  la  Punta^  because 
that  is  a  low  sandy  point,  perfectly  level,  while  the 
situation  of  the  temple  was  certainly  elevated.  Be- 
sides, the  name  of  Ax'io  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height,  in 
the  position  assigned  by  D'Anville  to  Actium^. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
we  find  the  bay  and  port  of  Lutraki,  which  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  answer  to  the  small  town  and  har- 
bour of  Limnsea,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Po-Limnaea 
lybius.  The  former  alludes  to  it  in  two  places;  hcpomis? 
first  represents  it  as  being  captured  by  Cnemus,  a 
Spartan  officer,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Stratus,  and  who,  coming  from  Leucas, 
marched  to  Limnaea,  which  he  found  unfortified, 
and  of  which  he  took  possession.  (II.  80.)  He  next 
speaks  of  it  in  relating  the  passage  of  another  Pelo- 
ponnesian  force  through  Acarnania,  on  their  way  to 
Olpae,  in  the  Amphilochian  territory,  as  they  tra- 
versed the  district  of  Limnaea,  which  bordered  on 
the  lands  of  the  Agraei.  (III.  107.)  It  would  thus 
appear  that  Limnaea  was  situated  on  the  confines  of 
the  Argian  and  Agraean  territories'";  and  probably 

^    Hughes's   Travels,    t.   II.  but  there    is    no   necessity  for 

note,  p.  425.  changing  any  thing.   Grsec.  Ant. 

'    Palnierius    in    both    cases  1.  III.  c.  6.  p.  394. 
wishes  to  read  lia.  t^?  'Ay^a/aj ; 
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derived  its  name  from  a  eonsiderable  lake  in  this 
part  of  Acarnania.  J5ut  we  learn  from  Polybius 
that  it  had  also  a  port  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  as 
he  states  that  Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  here 
stationed  his  ships,  and  disembarked  his  forces, 
when  about  to  invade  -^tolia ;  an  expedition,  of 
which  some  account  will  be  given  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. (Polyb.  V.  5.) 
a'^'^'wi  -^^^  Amphilochian  Argos,  so  called  from  its  being 

chicum.  iji  the  territory  of  the  Amphilochi,  was  a  Greek 
colony,  founded,  as  Thucydides  reports,  by  Amphi- 
lochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
who  named  it  after  his  native  city,  the  more  cele- 
brated Argos  of  Peloponnesus.  (II.  68.)  Ephorus, 
who  is  cited  by  Strabo,  gave  a  somewhat  different 
account,  affirming,  that  Argos  in  Acarnania  owed 
its  origin  to  Alcmaeon,  by  whom  it  was  named  Am- 
philochus,  after  his  brother.  (Strab.  VII.  p.  326.  Cf. 
Apollod.  Bibl.  III.  7.  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grsec.  v.  46. 
Scymn.  Ch.  v.  454.)  What  relates  to  the  more  cer- 
tain epoch  of  its  history  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who  in- 
forms us  that  Argos  was  originally  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  town  of  Amphilochia ;  but  that 
its  citizens,  having  experienced  many  calamities,  ad- 
mitted the  Ambraciots,  their  neighbours,  into  their 
society,  from  whom  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  Grecian  language,  as  it  was  spoken  at  that  time. 
The  Ambraciots,  however,  at  length  gaining  the  as- 
cendency, proceeded  to  expel  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, who,  too  weak  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs, 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Acar- 
nanians.  These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
commanded  by  Phormio,  recovered  Argos  by  force. 
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and  reduced  to  slavery  all  the  Ambraciots  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  After  which  the  Amphilochians 
and  Acarnanians  remained  in  possession  of  the  city. 
(Thuc.  II.  68.)  The  Ambraciots  made  several  at- 
tempts to  retrieve  their  loss,  but  without  effect. 
The  last  effort  of  the  kind,  which  led  to  the  battles 
of  Olpae  and  Idomene,  has  been  already  adverted  to. 
Its  consequences  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  re- 
public of  Ambracia,  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  designs  against  the  Amphilochian  Argos. 
Many  years  subsequent  to  these  events  we  find  Ar- 
gos, together  with  Ambracia,  in  the  possession  of 
the  ^tolians ;  and  on  the  surrender  of  the  latter 
town  to  the  Romans,  we  are  informed  by  Livy,  that 
the  consul  M.  Fulvius  removed  his  army  to  Argos, 
where,  being  met  by  the  iEtohan  deputies,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
senate.  (XXXVIII.  9-  Polyb.  Fragm.  XXII.  13.) 
Argos  at  a  later  period  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself  de- 
serted ;  this  we  learn  from  an  epigram  already 
quoted  under  the  head  of  the  former  city.  It  is 
noticed  however  by  Mela,  II.  3.  Pliny,  IV.  1.  Ap- 
pian.  Bell.  Syr.  p.  129-  Ptolemy,  p.  85.  and  Stepha- 
nas, V.  AjxcpiKoyoi. 

The  ruins  of  Argos  have  been  visited  by  several 
travellers,  but  Dr.  Holland's  account  is  perhaps  the 
most  circumstantial.  He  describes  them  as  situated 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Arta, 
"  on  one  of  the  hills,  which  forms  an  insulated 
**  ridge  running  back  in  a  south-east  direction  from 
"  the  bay.  The  walls,  forming  the  principal  object 
"  in  these  ruins,  skirt  along  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
"  tent  of  the  ridge,  including  an  oblong  irregular 
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"  area,  about  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length,  but  of 
"  much  smaller  breadth.  The  structure  of  these 
*'  walls  is  Cyclopian ;  they  are  of  great  thickness, 
"  and  on  the  eastern  side,  where  built  with  most  re- 
"  gularity,  are  still  perfect  to  the  height  of  more 
"  than  twenty  feet."  Dr.  Holland  was  not  able  to 
discover  any  inscription,  or  other  remains,  than 
those  of  dilapidated  walls.  He  conceived  that  these 
ruins  are  those  of  Stratus  ^ ;  but  in  this  he  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken,  for  Stratus  was  close  to  the  Ache- 
lous ;  and  the  vestiges  which  he  saw,  agree  very 
well  with  the  situation  of  Argos,  and  the  distance 
of  twenty-two  miles,  which  Livy  assigns  between  it 
and  Ambracia,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia, 
given  by  Polybius  in  the  passages  already  referred 
to. 
oipse.  Beyond  was  Olpse,  a  fortress  situated,  as  appears 

from  Thucydides,  on  a  height  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  adds,  that  the 
Acarnanians  held  here  a  court  of  justice.  (III.  105.) 
I  have  in  more  than  one  place  alluded  to  the  deci- 
sive victory  gained  here  by  the  Acarnanians  and 
Amphilochians,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes, 
over  the  Ambraciots  and  Peioponnesians.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  event,  Olpae  would  have  remained 
unknown,  as  no  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it, 
with  the  exception  of  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  quotes 
from  Thucydides.  {v."OXTrai.)  Modern  maps  point 
out  some  ruins  on  the  site  probably  occupied  by 
Olpae. 

At  a  short  distance  from  thence  was  one  of  the 

d  Holland's  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  224. 
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many  towns  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  named 
Metropolis;  but  whether  in  tliis  instance  it  denoted  Metropolis. 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Amphilochian  nation 
is    uncertain,  as    Thucydides    mentions   it  only   by 
name.  (III.  107.) 

Reserving  \\  hat  remains  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Amphilochi  for  another  opportunity,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  western  coast  of 
Acarnania  from  the  extremity  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  on  which  Anactorium  was  placed.  South  of 
that  point  is  an  inland  lake,  the  water  of  which, 
however,  is  salt,  as  it  communicates  with  the  sea ; 
it  is  now  called  Murtari,  according  to  Meletius,  and 
is  doubtless  the  Myrtuntium  of  Strabo.  (X.  p.  459.)  M>Ttun. 
The  same  modern  Greek  writer  reports,  that  not 
far  from  this  lake,  on  tlie  spot  called  Agios  Pefros, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  city.  These  are 
perhaps  the  ruins  of  Echinus,  an  Acarnanian  town.  Echinus, 
noticed  by  Pliny  (IV.  12.)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (v. 

Beyond  is  Leucas,  which  once  formed  part  of  theLeucas 
continent,  but  was  afterwards  separated  from   the  fost "a \nt' 
mainland  by  a  narrow  cut,  and  became,  as  it  now*""^* 
is,  an  island,  known  by  the  name  of  S"  JSlaura.    In 
Homer's  time  it  was  stiU  joined  to  the  mainland, 
since   he   calls    it    'A/ctvjv  'HTre/ao/o,  in   opposition   to 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia.   (Odyss.  D.  377.  Cf.  Strab. 
X.  p.  451.)    Scylax  also  affirms,  "that  it  had  been 
*'  connected  formerly  with  the  continent  of  Acarna- 
"  nia.     It  was  first  called  Epileucadii,  and  extends 
*'  towards  the  Leucadian  promontory.     The  Acar- 
"  nanians    being   in  a   state  of  faction,  received  a 
^'  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth.     These  occupied 
"  the  country,  which  is  now  an  island,  the  isthmus 
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"  having  becMi  dug  tlirough."  (Pcripl.  p.  13.  Cf. 
Scymn.  Ch.  v.  464.  Plut.  Vit.  Themist.)  Strabo 
informs  us  tliat  this  Corinthian  colony  came  from 
the  settlements  of  Aml)racia  and  Anactorium ;  and 
he  ascribes  to  it  the  cutting  of  the  channel  of  Dio- 
ryctos,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  (X.  p.  451.)  This 
work,  however,  must  have  been  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  for  he  describes  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (III.  80.  IV.  8.) 
Livy,  speaking  of  Leucas,  says  that  in  his  time  it 
was  an  island,  but  in  the  Macedonian  war  it  had 
been  a  peninsula.  (XXXIII.  17.)  Pliny  reports  that 
it  was  once  a  peninsula  called  Neritis ;  and  after  it 
had  been  divided  from  the  mainland,  was  reunited 
to  it  by  means  of  the  sand  which  accumulated  in 
the  passage.     The  cut  itself,  three  stadia  in  length, 

Dioryctus.  was  Called  Dioryctus.  (IV.  2.  Cf.  Polyb.  V.  5.) 
Strabo  says  in  his  time  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  (X. 

Leucas  ci-  p.  452.)  Hcrodotus  informs  us  the  Leucadians  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis.  (VIII.  45.)  As  colonists  of 
Corinth,  they  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
city  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  III.  7.) 
The  Acarnanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Leucas,  which  had  always 
been  hostile  to  them ;  but  that  officer,  having  other 
designs  in  view,  did  not  accede  to  their  request. 
(III.  94.)  It  appears,  however,  that  many  years 
after,  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  though  at 
what  precise  period  is  not  mentioned,  I  believe,  by 
any  ancient  writer.  We  learn  from  Livy  that  it 
was  considered  as  the  principal  town  of  Acarnania, 
and  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was 


vitas. 
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usually  convened  there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
war.  It  was  then  besieged  by  the  Romans,  under 
L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the  Acar- 
nanians  with  great  intrepidity  and  perseverance ; 
but  at  length,  tln'oiigh  the  treachery  of  some  Italian 
exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and 
the  place  taken  by  storm,  an  event  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugation  of  all  Acarnania.  (XXXIII. 
17.)  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  Leucas  was 
by  a  special  decree  separated  from  the  Acarnanian 
confederacy.  (Id.  XLV.  31.)  The  same  historian 
describes  the  town  of  "Leucas  as  situated  on  the 
"  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  island  from  Acar- 
*'  nania,  and  is  not  more  than  120  steps  wide.  It 
"  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards  Acarnania  and  the 
"  east.  The  lower  parts  of  the  city  are  flat,  and 
**  close  to  the  shore ;  hence  it  is  easily  assailed  by 
«  land  and  sea."  (XXXIII.  I7.)  Thucydides  like- 
wise states  that  the  town  was  situated  within  the 
Isthmus,  (III.  94.)  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds,  that 
the  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present  situation 
from  Nericum.  (X.  p.  451.)  Dr.  Holland  speaks  of 
the  ruins  of  an  "  ancient  city  about  two  miles  to  the 
"  south  of  the  modern  town.  The  spot  exhibits  the 
"  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old  Greek  struc- 
"  ture,  ascending  and  surrounding  the  summit  of  a 
"  narrow  ridge  of  hiU  near  the  sea ;  and  of  nume- 
**  rous  sepulchres,  which  appear  among  the  vine- 
"  yards  that  cover  its  declivity^." 

As  the  passage  through  the  Dioryctus  was  some- 
what intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows,  we  learn 
that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  in  the 
sea  at  certain  intervals.  (Arrian.  Hist.  Ind.  41.)     In 
^T.  II.  p.  91. 
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Nericum. 


Leiicate 

promoiito- 

rium. 


a  small  island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas 
was  an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  (Dion. 
Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  I.)  Some  other  passages  relative  to 
Leucas  will  be  found  in  Polybius,  V.  passim,  Plut. 
de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  Pomp.  Mel.  II.  3.  Aristotle  in 
his  Politics  speaks  of  a  law  in  force  there  by  w  hich 
landed  proprietors  were  forbidden  to  part  with  their 
estates,  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity ;  he  adds, 
that  the  abolition  of  this  law  proved  a  very  popular 
measure.  (Polit.  II.  7.) 

Nericum  Avas  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the 
Leucadian  peninsula,  as  we  learn  from  Homer  that 
it  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  was  taken 
by  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  at  the  head  of  his 
Cephallenians. 

Oiog  'Nrjptxov  eIKov,  evKTifJisvov  TrroXleSpov, 

Od.  a.  376. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  reports,  that  the 
Corinthians  removed  their  town  to  the  Isthmus ; 
but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted  after  this, 
as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Athenians  landed 
some  forces  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
were  however  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
compelled  to  retire.  (III.  7.)  It  was  probably  si- 
tuated in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  Leucadian  promon- 
tory, where,  according  to  modern  maps,  there  are 
some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town.  Thucydides  men- 
tions also  a  port  called  Ellomenus,  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  JPo?'lo  Vlico,  a  few  miles  south  of  S"- 
Maura. 

The  Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the  rock.     On 
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its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was  customary  to  hurl 
from  the  cliff  some  condemned  criminal,  as  an  ex- 
piatory victim.  Feathers,  and  even  birds,  were  fas- 
tened to  each  side  of  his  person,  in  order  to  break 
his  fall ;  a  number  of  boatmen  were  also  stationed 
below  ready  to  receiv^e  him  in  their  skiffs,  and  if 
they  succeeded  in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out 
of  the  Leucadian  territory.  (Strab.  X.  p.  452.  Cic. 
Tusc.  IV.  18.)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when  enamoured 
of  Phaon.  (Menand.  ap.  Strab.  loc.  cit.) 

Phoebus  ab  excelso,  quantum  patet  aspicit  aequor 

Actiacum  populi  Leucadiumque  vocant. 
Hinc  se  Deucalion,  Pyrrhre  succensus  amore 

jVIisit,  et  illaeso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora :  versus  amor  tetigit  lentissima  P^Trhae 

Pectora,  Deucalion  igne  levatus  erat. 
Hanc  legem  locus  ille  tenet,  pete  protinus  altam 

Leucada,  nee  saxo  desiluisse  time. 

Ovid.  Heroib.  Ep.  XV.  165. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  so  celebrated  by  Herodo- 
tus, perished,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  this 
fatal  trial.  (Ptol.  Hephsest.  ap.  Phot.  p.  491-0 

Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma- 
riners. 

Mox  et  Leucatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo. 

iEx.  III.  274. 

totumque  instructo  marte  videres 

Fervere  Leucaten,  auroque  effulgere  fluctus. 

.Ex.  VIII.  676. 

^  Voyage  du  jeune  Anachar-      Acad,   des   Inscr.   vol.  VII.   [>. 
sis,  t.  li.  p.  344.  4to.  Hardion,      254. 
Diss,  sur  le  saut  de  Leucade, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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ncc  mibifer  Actia  tcxit 

Litora  Leucates.       Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  v.  185. 

(Cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  9-  Dio  Cass.  L.  Plin.  IV.  2.) 
Paiivrus  Kcturning  to  the  Acarnanian  coast,  after  quitting 

Leucas,  we  find  the  towns  of  Palcnerus  and  Alyzia, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  X.  p.  459.  The  former  is  sup- 
posed, with  great  probal)ility,  to  be  the  same  place 
spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  (II.  30.)  under  the  name 
of  Palirus.  This  writer  reports,  that  an  Athenian 
SoUum.  fleet  having  taken  a  colony  of  Corinth,  named  So- 
lium, made  it  over  to  the  Palirians  (naXipeva-tv)  only, 
of  all  the  Acarnanians.  Solium  was  doubtless  in 
Acarnania,  because  it  was  taken  at  the  same  time 
with  Astacus,  another  town  of  that  province,  and 
was  probably  near  Palaerus.  If  we  place  the  latter 
near  Zaredra,  we  may  then  assign  to  Solium  the 
position  of  Selavena.  This  Corinthian  settlement 
is  again  named  by  Thucydides  in  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  Demosthenes  prior  to  his  unfortunate 
attack  on  jEtolia.  Having  sailed  from  Leucas,  that 
commander  coasted  along  till  he  came  to  Solium, 
where  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Acarnanians. 
(III.  95.)  It  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  (V.  30.) 
Alyzia.  Alyzia  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo,  about 

fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Cicero  informs 
us  in  one  of  his  letters,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia  from  Leucas.  (Ad  Fam.  XVI.  2.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note,  as  it  is  noticed 
by  several  writers.  The  earliest  of  these  are  Scy- 
lax,  Peripl.  p.  13.  and  Thucydides,  VII.  31.  A 
naval  action  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  between  the 
Athenians,  under  Timotheus,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, not  long  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  (Xen. 
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Hell.  V.  4,  65.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXev^ia.)  The 
latter  writer  mentions  another  Acarnanian  town, 
called  Aev^isc,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatseus ;  wliich 
is  thought,  however,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  which 
we  are  now  speakings.  Pliny  writes  the  name  with 
an  aspirate.  (IV.  2.  Ptol.  p.  85.) 

Belonging  to  Alyzia  was  a  port  consecrated  toPomis 

Ucrciilis. 

Hercules,  with  a  grove,  where  was  formerly  a  cele-  vei  Hera. 
brated  group,  the  work  of  Lysippus,  representing 
the  labours  of  Hercules ;  but  a  Roman  general 
caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Rome,  as  more  worthy 
to  possess  such  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  (Strab.  X.  p.  459.) 
This  port  is  probably  alluded  to  by  Pliny  and  Ste- 
phanus  under  the  name  of  Heraclea,  (Plin.  IV.  2. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'UpaKXeia,)  and  answers  apparently  to 
the  modern  Porto  Cand'd'i^.  The  harbour  of  Alyzia 
is  still  marked  by  some  considerable  ruins  visible  on 
a  spot  called  ^Uas,  according  to  the  report  of 
Meletius,  who  quotes  an  inscription  which  he  found 
there ^ 

To  the  south  of  the  bay  in  which  the  haven  of  Crithote 
Alyzia  w^as    situated   is  the  promontory   anciently  mim.°" "' 
named  Crithote,  according  to  Strabo,  X.  p.  459-   Cf. 
Steph,  Byz.  v,  KpiSu)TV].     It  is  now  Capo  Candili. 

Then  follows  Astacus,  another  town  of  Acar- Astacus. 
nania,  with  a  port,  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  13.)  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Thucydides,  was  governed  by  Evar- 
chus  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  This  tyrant,  having  been  deposed  by  the 
Athenians,  (II.  30.)  was  afterwards  restored  by  the 

s  See  the  note  of  Berkelius  II.   p.  291.  ed.  Venice,  1807. 

on  the  word  A€i.'|<a.  See  also  a  communication  from 

^    Pouquev'ille,    Voyage    en  col.  Leake   in   Walpole's  Col- 

Albanie,  t.  III.  ch.  16.  p.  141.  lection,  vol.  II.  p.  503. 
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Corinthians.  (II.  33.  and  102.  Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  459. 
Ptol.  p.  85.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  site  of 
this  ancient  city  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  mo- 
dern Dragomestre,  though  the  Scholiast  of  Thucy- 
dides  identifies  (Eniadae  with  that  town  ;  but  in  this 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  is  mistaken. 
Acheiousfl.  Beyond  were  the  mouths  of  the  Achelous,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Greece,  and  the  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  times. 

«AA'  oux  IVt*  Aw  Kpoviwvj  jxa^eaQar 

OijSs  jouSvpfetTuo  ju,e'ya  arSivoi  'Hxeavolo —        II.  ^.  193. 

Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  from  mount  Pin- 
dus,  through  the  country  of  the  Dolopians,  Agraeans, 
and  Acarnanians,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  sea 
near  the  town  of  (Eniadee.  It  was  particularly  noted 
for  the  quantity  of  alluvial  soil  which  it  there  depo- 
sited; many  of  the  islands,  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Echinades,  being  by  that  means 
connected  with  the  mainland.  (Thuc.  II.  102.)  As 
its  course  also  varied  greatly,  wliich  occasioned  in- 
undations in  the  districts  through  which  it  flowed, 
Parache-  hcucc  Called  Paraclieloitis,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  river  for  the  hand 
of  Deianira,  so  beautifully  introduced  in  the  Tra- 
chinia?  of  Sophocles,  ver.  507. 

Terpaopov  fuTiia  raupovy 
'A^sKwo;  an  OJviaSav" 

Mv>)(J"T^p  yap  YiJ  jU,OJ  7:0Ta.iJi,os,  'A^sAoJov  Xsyoa, 
4>0JT«Jv  hupyYii  Txvpoc,  uWot   ulo\o: 


loitis  regio. 
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VipOUVOi  dlSppCHVOVTO   XpTiVCtiOU  TTOTOV,  VCT.  Q. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  458.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  168.) 

The  Achelous  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Thoas,  (Strab.  X.  p.  450.)  and  Thestius.  (Plut.  de 
Fluv.  p.  43.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  WxeXxo?.)  Most 
ancient  writers  name  it  as  a  river  of  Acarnania; 
some,  however,  ascribe  it  to  .^tolia,  which  is  owing 
to  the  variation  in  the  limits  of  these  two  countries. 

'AvSjSWV   AItujXuiV  TTzZlo'J  fXSyCt'     TOt)    Sj«    U,i(TaO'J 

"^Cpsroci  oXxov  aywv  ' AysKaiiog  upyvpollvrig 

lSr^<Toov,  a;  xxXkva-iv'K^iva.da;.       Diox.  Perieg.  432. 

The  modern  name  is  Asjwoj^ofamo. 

Near  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  (Eniadse,  noticed  CEniadae. 
by  several  ancient  writers,  but  more  especially  by 
Thucydides  and  Polybius.  The  former  represents 
it  as  situated  on  the  Achelous,  a  little  above  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  river  ;  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  deterred  the  Athenians  from  under- 
taking its  siege ;  when,  unlike  the  other  cities  of 
Acarnania,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  Athens.  (I.  111.  II. 
102.)  At  a  later  period  of  the  war  it  was  however 
compelled  by  the  Acarnanian  confederacy  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  that  power.  (III.  77.)  The 
same  writer  giv^es  us  to  understand  that  CEniadae 
was  first  founded  by  Alcmseon,  according  to  an 
oracle  which  he  consulted  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  and  that  the  province  was  named  after  his 
son  Acarnan.  (II.  102.)  Stephanus  asserts  that  this 
city  was  first  called  Erysiche,  a  fact  of  which  the 

c  3 
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poet  Alcmaii  had  made  mention  in  a  passage  cited 
by  more  than  one  writer ; 

(Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Epvai-xv}  et  Olveia^at,)  but  Strabo,  on 
the  authority  of  Apollodorus,  places  the  Erysichaei  in 
the  interior  of  Acarnania,  and  consequently  appears 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Qlliuiada?.  (X.  p.  460.) 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  the  Messenians, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Naupactus  by  the  Athe- 
nians not  long  after  the  Persian  inv^asion,  made  an 
expedition  from  that  city  against  CEniadae,  which, 
after  some  resistance,  they  captured,  and  held  for 
one  year,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  besieged  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Acarnanians.  The  Messe- 
nians, despairing  of  being  able  to  defend  the  town 
against  so  great  a  numjjer  of  troops,  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  reached  Naupactus,  without 
experiencing  any  considerable  loss.  (Messen.  25.) 
The  jEitolians,  having  in  process  of  time  conquered 
that  part  of  Acarnania  which  lay  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Achelous,  became  also  possessed  of  (Eniadae, 
when  they  expelled  the  inhabitants  under  circum- 
stances apparently  of  great  hardship  and  cruelty, 
for  which  it  is  said  they  were  threatened  with  the 
vengeance  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVIII.  632.  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.)  By  the  advice  of 
Cassander  the  ffiniadae  settled  at  Sauria,  (probably 
Thyria,)  another  Acarnanian  town.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVIII.  707.)  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  battle  fought 
here  between  ^acides,  sovereign  of  Epirus,  and 
Philip,  Cassander's  brother,  in  which  the  former 
was  mortally  wounded.  (Attic.  11.)  Many  years 
afterwards  the  ^tolians  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
CEniadae  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
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Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  Polybius. 
1'his  monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favourably  situated 
with  resjDect  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  ci- 
tadel, and  enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  port  and 
arsenal.  (Polyb.  IV.  65.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
this  town  was  again  taken  by  the  Romans,  vmder 
Val.  Laevinus,  and  given  up  to  the  iEtolians,  their 
allies.  (Liv.  XXVI.  24.  Polyb.  IX.  39.)  But,  on  a 
rupture  taking  place  with  that  people,  it  was  finally 
restored  to  the  Acarnanians.  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  11. 
Polyb.  Frag.  XXII.  15.) 

The  precise  site  of  this  ancient  city  remains  yet 
unascertained ;  for  though  many  antiquaries  have 
supposed  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place  called 
Tr/gardon,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and 
on  its  right  bank,  I  see  many  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several 
remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  on  this  spot,  which 
was  visited  as  early  as  1436  by  Ciriaco,  bishop  of 
Ancona,  who  observed  there  the  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
two  citadels,  and  part  of  the  ancient  walls  ^ ;  but  I 
apprehend  that  (Eniadae  cannot  be  Trigardon,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ache- 
lous, whereas  the  ancient  town  was  evidently  on  the 
left ;  at  least  according  to  Polybius ;  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  in  the  expedition  above  alluded  to,  having 
crossed  that  river  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank, 
besieged  and  took  the  place.  (IV.  65.)  Thucydides 
also  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Stratus  and  (Eniadae 
were  on  different  banks  of  the  Achelous.  (II.  102.) 
Again,  Ti'igai^don  is  close  to  its  mouth,  while  it  is 

^  Barbie  du  Bocage  Notes  sur  le  Voyage  de  Chandler.    Not. 
26.5.  p.  489. 
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evident  from  Thucydides  that  ffiniad<Te  stood  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  since,  when  menaced 
by  an  Atlicnian  fleet,  it  is  stated  that  the  ships 
ascended  by  the  river.  (III.  7.)  Xenophon  also  re- 
ports, that  the  Athenian  galleys  stationed  offQ^niadae 
were  able  to  prevent  Agesilaus  and  his  army,  on 
their  return  from  an  exj)edition  into  Acarnania,  from 
crossing  over  to  Peloponnesus,  the  king  of  Sparta 
being  then  at  Calydon  in  iEtolia.  (Eniadse  must 
have  been  therefore  much  nearer  that  town  than 
T'rigar(1o7i.  Polybius  also  states,  that  the  city  and 
territory  of  (Eniadas  lay  pretty  nearly  opposite  to 
Dymae  in  Achaia  ;  and  further  adds,  that  the  nearest 
distance  between  Cape  Araxus  in  Peloponnesus  and 
the  shore  of  (Eniadas  was  only  100  stadia.  (IV.  Q5.) 
Strabo  gives  this  as  the  measurement  between  Do- 
licha,  one  of  the  Echinades,  opposite  to  QSniadse,  and 
Cape  Araxus.  (X.  p.  458.)  This  distance  does  not  at 
all  agree  with  the  position  of  Trigardon.  Finally, 
the  latter  place  does  not  lie  opposite  to  the  Echi- 
nades, as  Thucydides  and  Strabo  report,  but  looks 
rather  tov/ards  Zacynthus  than  the  Peloponnesus. 
Upon  the  whole  then  I  think  we  must  search  for 
the  remains  of  ffiniadae  to  the  east  of  the  present 
mouth  of  the  Achelous.  The  ruins  which  sir  W. 
Gell  describes  as  situated  above  31issolonghi  and 
the  lake  of  AnatoUco,  on  the  spot  named  Kuria 
I?'ene,  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  appertaining  to  Q^niadae^  It  may  however 
be  doubted  whether  that  town  was  so  far  from  the 
Achelous,  unless  indeed  the  river  once  fell  into  the 
lake  of  AntoUco,  which  is  possible ;  and  a  tradition 

'  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  297- 
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to  that  effect  is  alluded  to  by  sir  W.  Gell,  who 
strongly  argues  for  tlie  identity  of  the  two  places "\ 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  remains  vi- 
sible at  Kuria  Irene  are  hardly  considerable  enough 
for  so  important  a  city  as  CEniadae.  Mr.  Dodvvell, 
who  describes  them  very  minutely,  says,  that  the  walls 
seem  not  to  be  above  two  miles  in  circuit ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  shew 
it  to  have  been  the  smallest  building  of  the  kind 
in  Greece  " :  he  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  Kur'ia 
Irene  cannot  be  CEniadae,  which  he  places  at  Trl- 
gardon^.  This  question,  howev-er,  cannot  be  decided 
until  the  whole  of  the  Paracheloi'tis  has  been  well 
examined.  Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  there  are  several 
appearances  of  ruined  cities  in  the  vicinity  oi  Kuria 
Irene ;  one  in  particular  at  Gardako,  which  might 
be  CEniadae  P. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  that  this  ancient  city  was 
surrounded  by  marshes  ;  which  confirms  the  account 
of   Thucydides.     These    marshes    were    principally 
three ;  one  named  Melite,  thirty   stadia  long,  and  Meiite 
seven   broad ;  a  second,  called  Cynia,  of  twice  the  Cynia 
length  and  breadth  of  the   former;  and  Uria,  theuiia" 
third,  which  was  the  least  considerable.    The  Cynia^^"*' 
was   a  lagune,  as    it   communicated   with  the   sea, 
from  which   the  other  two   were   separated  by  an 
interval  of  half  a  stadium.   (X.  p.  459.)     But  the 
general  appearance  of  this  coast  has  altered  so  ma- 
terially, that  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  posi- 
tively with  the  description  of  the  Greek  geographer. 
Melite  is  no  longer  discernible ;  but   Cynia   might 

"^  Itin.  of  Greece,  p.  297.  "  Id.  vol.  II.  p.  458. 

"  Class,  and  Topogr.  Tour,  p  Itin.  of  Greece,  p.  298. 

vol.  I.  p.  97. 
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answer  to  tlie  lake  of  Anatol'ico.  Mr.  Dodwell  re- 
marks, that  the  whole  of  this  country  has  evidently 
undergone  great  changes,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
land  at  the  mouths  of  the  Achelous  and  Evenus, 
and  a  proportionate  encroachment  of  the  sea  in  the 
intermediate  plain''.  Mr.  Hobhouse  conceives  that 
the  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  must 
have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  junction  of  the 
lakes,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with  the  sea ;  and  that 
the  whole  may  thus  have  combined  to  form  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  marshes  of  3Iessalongh}. 

Nasos.  Near  ffiniadae  was  a  town  or  fortress  called  by 

Poly  bins,  Nasos,  or  Nesos ;  a  term  which  evidently 
implies  an  insular  situation.  Livy  writes  it  Naxos ; 
but  that  is  probably  a  false  reading.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  these  two  writers,  Nasos  seems  always  to 
have  been  included  with  (Eniadse  in  the  cessions  of 
the  latter  place  made  by  the  Romans  first  to  the 
jEtolians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Acarnanians.  (Po- 
lyb.  IX.  2.  Liv.  XXVL  24.  and  XXXVIII.  11.)  If 
Trigardon  is  not  ffiniadse,  it  may  represent  Nasos, 
which  was  probably  the  port  and  arsenal  of  (Enia- 
dae  ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  continent,  might 
very  well  have  been  an  island  in  ancient  times. 

Echinades  Bcforc  quitting  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  the  numerous  islands  which  for- 
merly lay  opposite  to  it,  but  which  in  process  of 
time  have  for  the  most  part  become  connected  with 
the  land  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  river. 

These  rocks,  as  they  should  rather  be  termed, 
were  known  to  Homer,  who  mentions  them  as  being 

')  Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  I.  p.  99.   Hobhouse's  Travels,  p.  208. 
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inhabited  ;  and  as  having  sent  a  force  to  Troy  under 
the  command  of  Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of 
the  Iliad. 

O')  8'  ex  AovXf^ioto,  'Ky^ivaoav  fl'  UpxMV 

Ni5<ra)v,  ct]  valov<Ti  itspr^v  a.\oc,  "HXiSoj  avTx, 

Tcoy  a05'  YiysixoveuB  jVIe'yvjc,  urxXavTo;  ''Ag^'i. 

II.  B.  625. 
DuHchium,  as  it  appears,  was  the  principal  ofDuiidiium. 
these  islands ;  and  its  name  occurs  more  than  once 
in  the  Odyssey  (A.  246.  and  FI.  247.)  as  being  well 
peopled  and  extensive.  Its  situation  has  never  been 
determined  by  those  who  have  commented  on  the 
poet;  nor  is  it  probable  that  much  light  can  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  at  this  distant  period.  Strabo, 
who  has  entered  largely  on  the  question,  takes  much 
pains  to  refute  those  who  confounded  it  with  Ce- 
phallenia,  or  considered  it  as  a  town  of  that  island. 
(X.  p.  456.)  He  himself  contends  that  the  Dolicha 
of  his  time,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
opposite  to  ffiniadse,  and  100  stadia  from  Cape 
Araxus,  was  the  real  Dulichium,  (X.  p.  458.  Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  AovXi^iov,  Eustath.  in  Horn.  Odyss.  A. 
246.)  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  place  was 
ever  of  sufficient  consequence  to  apply  to  Homer's 
description  of  that  island.  Dodwell,  who  has  made 
some  judicious  observations  on  this  head,  thinks 
Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  mentions  having  been  assured  by 
some  Greek  sailors,  that  there  was  about  two  miles 
from  Cephallenia  an  immersed  island  extending  out 
for  seven  miles'".  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his 
time  half  of  these  islands  had  been  already  joined  by 

"■  Classical  Tour,  vol.  I.  p.  107-8. 
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the  Achelous  to  tlic  mainland,  (II.  10.)  Thucydi- 
des,  wlio  describes  at  greater  length  the  process  by 
which  this  took  place,  expresses  his  o})inion  that 
the  whole  would  in  time  be  united  to  the  Acarna- 
nian  continent,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  lying 
so  close  to  each  other  as  not  to  suffer  the  alluvial 
deposit,  which  was  brought  down  in  great  quanti- 
ties, to  be  separated  and  carried  elsewhere. 

Pausanias  observed,  that  the  entire  junction  of 
the  Echinades,  as  predicted  by  Thucydides,  had  not 
taken  place ;  which  he  accounts  for  by  stating,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  ^tolians  having  been  expelled 
from  the  plains  of  the  Achelous,  and  ceasing  to  cul- 
tivate those  lands,  the  river  was  no  longer  supplied 
with  the  same  quantity  of  sediment  as  heretofore. 
This  appears,  however,  a  very  unphilosophical  way  of 
reasoning,  as  it  will  be  found  upon  examination  that 
this  cause  operates  in  large  rivers  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  the  Achelous  up  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  that  afterwards  what  is  further  contributed  is 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  sea,  without  any  per- 
ceptible progress  being  made.  Were  this  otherwise, 
not  only  would  all  the  remaining  Echinades  have 
been  added  to  the  continent,  but,  as  Chandler  sup- 
poses, the  shores  of  Elis  and  Achaia  might  have 
been  united  to  those  of  Acarnania  and  iE,tolia^  We 
should  then  have  had  the  Nile  joining  Cyprus  to 
Egypt,  and  both  to  Asia  Minor;  the  Tanais  filling 
up  the  Palus  Moeotis,  and  the  Danube  the  Euxine ; 
events  which  are  as  far  from  occurring  now  as  they 
were  thousands  of  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the 

*  Vol.  II.   p.  343.  ed.  8vo.      Barbie  du  Bocage,  t.  III.  uot. 
See  a  note  to  this  passage  in      2()8.  p.  489. 
the    French   edition   bv   nions. 
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tendency  of  all  these  great  rivers  to  form  deltas  at 
their  mouths. 

Strabo  reports  that  the  Echinades  were  very  nu- 
merous, being  all  rugged  and  barren  ;  Scylax  indeed 
says,  they  were  deserted,  (Peripl.  p.  13.)  but  this 
was  not  always  the  case  according  to  Homer's  ac- 
count, and  Stephanus  names  Apollonia  as  a  town  ApoUonia. 
belonging  to  one  of  these  islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Acarnania.  (v.  ' AnoXXavia.)  Ovid  reckons  five,  but 
Pliny  enumerates  nine,  the  names  of  which  are 
iEgialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira,  Geoaris,  Dionysia,  Cyr- 
nus,  Chalcis,  Pinara,  Mystus.  (IV.  11.)  Artemita 
is  another  island  mentioned  by  Strabo  among  those 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  mainland.  (I.  p.  59.) 
Artemidorus  speaks  of  it  as  a  peninsula,  and  Rhi-Anemita 
anus,  who  is  quoted  also  by  Stephanus,  named  it  in 
conjunction  Avith  the  Oxese,  which  are  other  islands  Oxeae  yei 

1  /        ^  4       /  \  Tlioa;  in- 

more  to  the  west.  (v.    ApreixiTa.)  sulae. 

Ni^croij  o^ziYjCn  xct)  'AoTfjU,/*;  l7r=/3aXXov. 

(Cf.  Plin.  IV.  1.)  Strabo  reports  that  these  are  the 
same  which  Homer  calls  Thoae.  (X.  p.  458.) 

"EvSev  S'  au  vrj<TOi<nv  s-jmrpoirixs  Gorjor^, 

'Op[/.u'rjwv  rj  XrV  ^xvuTOv  ^'jyoi,  r^  x=v  dXwri.      Od.  O.  298. 

Stephanus  Byz.  supposes  the  Oxeae  to  be  Dulichium. 
(v.  AovXi-x^iov.)  This  gi'oup  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Curxolar'i,  but  the  most  considerable 
amongst  them  retains  the  appellation  of  Oxia  ^ 
"  The  Echinades,"  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  at  present 
*'  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and  produce 
"  corn,  oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats. 
"  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest  are  O.reiai^ 
"  NatoUko,  Bromma,  Petala,  Scrofa,  Scrofa  jioula, 

'  Cell's  Itiner.  of  Greece,  p.  298. 
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"  liasiladl,  &c.  Tlicre  are  a  groat  many  other 
"  smaller  rocks  scattered  about,  wliich  are  entirely 
"  deserted  "."  Another  traveller  informs  us,  "  that 
*'  several  of  the  Echinades,  now  hills  in  the  plain, 
*•  appear  to  have  ruins ''." 

Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  the 
Acarnanian  coast,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  what 
relates  to  the  interior  of  that  province.  Ascending 
the  Achelous,  we  find  on  its  right  bank,  and  about 

^nea.  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth,  the  city  of  jEnea^ 
noticed  by  Strabo  alone,  who  states  that  this  town 
was  formerly  situated  higher  up  the  river,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  position  above  mentioned. 
(X.  p.  450.)  Palmerius  supposes  that  Plutarch  also 
alluded  to  this  place,  but,  as  he  does  not  quote  the 
passage,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  on  that  point. 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  ruins  of  Trigar- 
don  represent  the  more  recent  iEnea,  and  that  those, 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  Palceo  Catouna,  answer  to 
the  more  ancient  town  of  Strabo.  Meletius  seems  to 
have  confounded  ^nea  with  ffiniadae  y.     Higher  up 

Stratus,  the  Achelous,  and  still  on  the  right  bank,  was  Stratus, 
the  principal  city  of  Acarnania,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  history.  Thucydides  implies  that 
it  was  a  considerable  town,  and  relates  at  some  length 
an  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
under  Cnemus,  and  a  numerous  army  of  Epirots, 
together  with  other  barbarians.  The  latter,  bavins: 
advanced  incautiously  close  to  the  walls,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  were  defeated  with  loss.  This  re- 
pulse compelled  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  to 
give  up  the  attempt,  and  withdraw  his  forces.  (H. 

"  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour,  ^  Itiner.  of  Greece,  p.  298. 

V.  I.  p.  109.  >  T.  II.  p.  292. 
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80.  et  seq.  and  III.  106.)  Xenophon  also,  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Acarna- 
nia,  speaks  of  Stratus  as  being  the  capital  of  tliat 
province.  (Hell.  IV.  6.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  707.) 
Many  years  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
-.^tolians,  when  that  people  had  possessed  themselves 
of  a  great  portion  of  Acarnania  ;  hence  it  is  that  Livy 
calls  it  a  town  of  .Etoha.  (XXXVI.  11.  Cf.  Polyb. 
IV.  63.  andV.  14.  and  96-)  That  historian  recounts 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  Perseus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, to  surprise  Stratus,  but  being  anticipated 
by  the  Roman  general  Popilius,  who  marched  from 
Ambracia  and  occupied  the  city,  he  was  compelled 
to  desist  from  his  enterprise.  (XLIII.  22.)  Livy,  it 
should  be  observed,  improperly  describes  Stratus  as 
situated  above  the  Ambracian  gulf,  whereas  it  was 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  shore,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Achelous ;  it  is  probable,  as  Pal- 
merius  observes,  that  he  mistook  Polybius  in  this 
place,  who  had  said,  vwep  tov  'Afx/SpaKiKov  koXttov^  mean- 
ing beyond  the  Ambracian  gulf.  (Liv.  XXXVI.  11.^) 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  it  stood  about  two  hundred 
stadia  above  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which  was 
navigable  as  far  as  its  walls.  (X.  p.  450.)  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend  the  geographer's  meaning 
when  he  observes,  that  Stratus  was  half  way,  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  way,  between  Alyzia  and  Anac- 
torium.  The  map  will  at  once  shew  that  this  state- 
ment is  inadmissible ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  he 
intended  to  state  simply  that  Stratus  lay  on  the  road 
from  Alyzia  to  Naupactus  and  Rhium ;  which  is 
quite  correct,  and  requires  very  Little  alteration  in 

'  Grsec.  Ant.  L.  III.  c.  5.  p.  386. 
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llie  text'.  I  agree  with  Palmerius  in  supposing 
that  in  Cicero's  Oration  against  Piso  we  should  read 
for  Arsinoen,  Thracum,  Nauj)actum,  6cc.  Arsinoen, 
Stratum,  Naupactum.  Arsinoe,  as  Ave  shall  see,  was 
a  town  of  yEtolia,  close  to  Stratus,  and  also  on  the 
road  to  Naupactus.  (Cic.  Orat.  in  L.  Pis.  37.  Athen. 
III.  p.  45.  Cf  Pomp.  Mel.  II.  3.  Plin.  IV.  1.  Pausan. 
Eliac.  II.  2.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^rpaTog.)  A  modern 
traveller,  who  has  explored  the  antiquities  of  Acar- 
nania  and  Epirus,  reports,  that  the  ruins  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Achelous ;  on  the  site  called  T*orfa  by  the  na- 
tives the  walls  and  towers  in  many  places  remain 
entire  ^.     South  of  Stratus,  and  on  the  same  side  of 

Metropolis,  the  Hvcr,  was  Metropolis,  another  Acarnanian  town 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  and  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  Mtj- 
TpoTToXig.)  The  former  states,  that  this  place  was  si- 
tuated below  Stratus,  but  a  little  above  a  ford  of  the 
Achelous,  which  was  close  to  the  J^Ltolian  town  of 
Conope.  Metropolis  was  taken  and  burned,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  by  Philip  III.  king  of 
Macedon,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  ^to- 
lians.  (IV.  64.)  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
vestiges  seen  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  at  Ligustoriki  be- 
long to  this  place  ^. 

Near  that  spot,  and  on  the  same  bank,  the  Ache- 
lous receives  a  small  river,  to  which  modern  maps 

Anapus  fl.  givc  the  name  of  Aetos.  This  must  be  the  Anapus 
of  Thucydides,  distant,  according  to  that  historian, 

"  Kuiai  le  0  "ETparoi;  Kara,  ^l-  Tip'piov.  Anal,  des  Cartes  pour  le 

a-rjv  TYi(;  e|  WKvl^ick;  o'bov  ej?  'AvaK-  Voyage  du  jeune  Anach.  p.  23. 

To'piov  should  be  read,  KeTrai  Se  6  ed.  I  788. 
"ETparoi  KaTo,  aeo'/jv  t^;  e^  'AXu^/a?  ''  Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Al- 

oUv  fk  Nai'TraKTCj'  tj  'Piov.     Mr.  banie,  t.  III.  p.  152. 
Barbie  du  Bocage  reads,  ei?  'Av-  *^  Travels  in  Albania,  p.  199. 
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eighty  stadia  from  Stratus.  (II.  82.)    In  the  vicinity 
of  this  town  was  a  place  called   Rhynchus,  as  weRhyncims. 
learn  from  Athenaeus  on  the  authority  of  Polybius. 
(Athen.  III.  48.) 

North-west  of  Metropolis  we  must  look  for  the 
town  named  Phytia  by  Thiicydides,  but  Phoetiae  by  Phytia  vei 

.  .  ,    .  Phoetiae. 

Polybius.  The  former,  speaking  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Acarnanians,  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Olpae,  relates,  that,  having  crossed 
the  Achelous,  and  traversed  the  district  of  Stratus, 
they  passed  by  Phytia.  (III.  106.)  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  iEtolians  when  it  was  attacked  by  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  in  the  expedition  already  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  Metropolis,  and  after  a  defence  of 
two  days  it  yielded  to  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the 
Macedonians.  (Polyb.  IV.  63.)  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  ^oi- 
Tiai,)  observes,  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Phoetius 
son  of  Alcmaeon.  It  is  probable  that  the  ruins  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Hobhouse  at  Aeto,  near  jSlahalla,  are 
those  of  Phoetiae,  as  the  situations  agree,  and  there 
is  also  some  similarity  in  the  name  ^. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  town  somewhat  to  the 
north  of  this  spot  may  perhaps  belong  to  Coronta,  Coronta. 
which  Thucydides  places  in  Acarnania,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  vicinity  of  Stratus.  The  historian  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Athenians,  having  landed  a  force  in  Acarnania, 
marched  into  the  interior,  and  expelled  from  Coronta 
those  who  did  not  appear  favourable  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  brought  back  Cynes  son  of  Theolytus,  who 
had  probably  been  driven  out  by  the  adverse  party. 
(Thuc.  II.  102.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kc;^ovt«.) 

''  Travels  in  Albania,  p.  199. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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3iedeon.         Noi'th-wcst  of  Phoetiaj  was  Medeon,  an  Acarna- 
nian  city  of  some  note,  which  Thucydides  mentions 
in   conjunction  with   the  former  town.   (III.  106.) 
But  it  is  from  Polybius  and  Livy  that  we  collect  the 
most  important  transactions  relative  to  the  history 
of  this  place.     Polylnus  states  that  about  the  year 
523  of  Rome,  or  between  tlie  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  the  .^tolians,  who  had  already  conquered  most 
of  the  Acarnanian  towns,  but  had  hitherto  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  persuade  the  Medionians  to  join  the 
jEtolian   league,   determined   to   attack   their  town 
with  all  the  force  they  could  collect.    The  siege  was 
accordingly  undertaken,  and  the  place  was  reduced 
to  great  distress :  so  certain  indeed  were  the  iEto- 
lians  of  becoming  masters  of  it,  that  their  prsetor, 
who  was  about  to  resign  his  office  for  the  year,  peti- 
tioned that  the  honour  of  dedicating  the  arms  on  the 
capture  of  the  city,  and  inscribing  his  name  thereon, 
should  belong  to  him,  who  had  conducted  the  siege, 
and  not  to  his  successor.    Whilst  the  iEtolians  were, 
however,  debating  on  this  point,  an  Illyrian  fleet, 
carrying  troops  hired  for  the  service  of  Macedon  by 
Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  appeared  off  the  Acar- 
nanian coast,  and  landed  a  strong  corps  of  lUyrians, 
who    marched   immediately  to    give    the    besiegers 
battle.    The  jEitolians,  pressed  on  both  sides  by  these 
fresh  enemies  and  the  Medionians,  were  driven  from 
the  field  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss   of  all 
their  camp,  arms,  and  baggage.   (IV.  3.)     Polybius 
does  not  state  that  the  Medion  of  which  he  is  here 
speaking  was  in  Acarnania ;  and,  as  there  was  an  Il- 
lyrian, as  well  as  a  Boeotian  and  Phocian  town  so 
called,  it  might  be  uncertain  to  which  of  these  his 
narrative  would  apply,  if  Thucydides  had  not  assured 
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us  of  the  existence  of  a  city  of  that  name  in  Acarna- 
nia  also.  Livy  relates,  that  many  years  after,  Antio- 
chiis  king  of  Syria,  having  crossed  over  into  Greece 
with  the  view  of  making  war  upon  the  Romans, 
possessed  himself  of  Medeon  and  other  Acarnanian 
towns  by  surprise,  with  the  aid  however  of  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  (XXXVI.  11.  and  12.) 
Steph.  Byz.,  who  quotes  the  eighteenth  book  of  Po- 
lybius,  calls  it  Medion  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Medeon  which  he  assigns  to  Epirus  is  the  same 
town.  Polybius's  account  leads  us  to  infer  that  Me- 
deon was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  this  direction  a  small  place 
named  Medenico,  possessing  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  situated  above  a  small  lake,  as  laid  down  in 
modern  maps. 

North  of  Medeon  we  must  place  Thyrium,  an-Thyrium. 
other  Acarnanian  city,  of  some  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  (Hell.  VI.  2, 
25.)  but  of  which  mention  occurs  more  frequently 
towards  the  close  of  the  Grecian  history,  where  it 
begins  to  be  intermixed  with  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
At  this  time  the  Acarnanians,  driven  from  their 
southern  possessions,  as  well  as  from  the  Achelous 
on  the  east,  were  confined  to  a  narrow  tract  of 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leucadia, 
which  was  their  capital.  Antiochus,  having  then  ob- 
tained possession  of  Medeon,  sought  also  to  make 
himself  master  of  Thyrium ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
rendered  more  cautious  by  the  fate  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  some  Ro- 
man ships  at  Leucas,  closed  their  gates,  and  deter- 
mined upon  resistance ;  when  Antiochus,  not  pre- 
pared for  a  siege,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  soon  after 
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retired  from  Acarnania,  leaving,  however,  garrisons 
in  tlie  towns  he  had  secured.  (Liv.  XXXVI.  11.  and 

12.)  The  .^.tolians  had  failed  some  years  before  in 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Thyrium  by  night,  when  they 
landed  some  troops  from  their  fleet,  which  was  in- 
festing the  neighbouring  coast.  (Polyb.  IV.  6.  and 
25.)  Polybius,  it  should  be  observed,  sometimes 
writes  the  name  of  this  city  Sovpiov.  (XVII.  10.  and 
XXVIII;  5.  Cf.  Androtion.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Qv- 
pea.)  hivy  relates,  that  some  ^tolian  envoys,  on 
their  way  from  Stratus  to  Ambracia,  during  the 
siege  of  the  latter  town,  were  intercepted  by  the 
Acarnanians,  and  placed  in  security  at  Thyrium, 
which  is  there,  however,  called  Tyrrheum ;  but  it 
is  clear,  by  referring  to  Polybius,  (Frag.  XXII.  12.) 
that  the  same  place  is  signified.  (Cf.  Liv.  XLIII. 
17.)  That  Thyrium  was  situated  between  Alyzia 
and  Leucas  we  collect  from  Cicero,  who,  after  leav- 
ing the  latter  town,  writes  to  a  friend  from  Thy- 
rium, where  he  remained,  as  he  says,  two  hours, 
being  then  on  his  way  to  Leucas.  (Ad  Fam.  XVI. 
5.)  From  an  epigram  already  quoted  under  the 
head  of  Nicopolis^,  it  is  further  evident  that  Thy- 
rium was  in  the  vicinity  of  that  colony,  being  one 
of  the  many  towns  whose  downfall  was  caused  by 
the  caprice  of  Augustus.  Its  ruins  probably  exist 
to  the  north-east  of  Leucas,  in  the  district  of  Ce- 
chrophyla^  where,  according  to  Meletius,  consider- 
able vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  are  to  be  seen^ 
Derium.  A  placc  called  Derouciy  in  the  same  vicinity,  but 
more  to  the  west,  seems  to  preserve  in  its  name 
some  trace  of  an  obscure  town  of  Acarnania,  no- 
ticed only  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  states,  that  by 
^T.  I.  p.  136.  ^T.  11.  p.  291. 
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Cassander's  advice  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls 
^epieig,  migrated  to  Agrinium,  that  position  appa- 
rently affording  greater  security,  besides  possessing 
other  advantages?.  (XVIII.  707-) 

In  addition  to  the  towns  already  mentioned,  there 
are  a  few  other,   apparently  inconsiderable  places, 
whose  names  have  been  preserved  by  Stephanus  Byz. 
Such  are  Athense,  said  to  have  been  once  built  by  theAthenae. 
Athenians,  (v.  'A6^va;.) — Lampe,  (v.  Aafj.TTVj.) — Mara-Lampe. 
thus,   (v.  MapaSo^- ;)  but  this  is  probably  an  error  in 
our  copies  of  Stephanus ;  and  the  island  Marathe,  Maiathus. 
now  Maratho7iisi,  near  Zacynthus,  is  perhaps   al- 
luded  to  by   the   lexicographer. — Melos,   a   village  Meios. 
which  is   said   by  Meletius   to  retain  the  name  of 
Mela^,  (v.  M^kog.) 

In  the  interior  of  Acarnania  was  a  considerable 
lake,  of  which  Xenophon  makes  mention  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Agesilaus. 
(Hell.  IV.  6.)  It  is  called  at  present  by  the  natives 
Nhero,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  reports,  who  estimates  its 
length  at  six  miles'.  The  district  and  town  of  Lim-Limna-a. 
naea,  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  lay  probably  in  its 
vicinity,  and  derived  their  name  from  that  circum- 
stance. (III.  106.) 

The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  a  wild  and 
desert  mountain  named  Thyamus,  situated  in  thisThyamus 
direction,  formed  the   boundary  of  Acarnania,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Agrsei.  (Thuc.  III.  106.) 

This   smaU  nation   appears  from   Thucydides   tOAgraji. 
have  been  independent  of  the  Acarnanian  confede- 
racy  at  the    commencement  of  the   Peloponnesian 
war.     AVe  find  them  at  that  time  governed  by  a 

^  Agrinium  will  be  spoken  of  ^  T.  II.  p.  292. 

in  the  next  section.  '  Travels  in  Albania,  p.  199. 
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native  prince  named  Salynthius,  who  was  the  ally 
of  the  Ambraciots.  After  the  overthrow  at  Olpae, 
those  Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  who  escaped 
from  the  field  took  refuge  in  the  territory  of  this 

Agraisrc-  sovereign,  which  Thucydides  terms  Agrai's.  (III. 
111.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  the  Agrsei 
are  stated  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Acarna- 
nians  and  Athenians  under  the  command  of  De- 
mosthenes. (IV.  77.)  Strabo  calls  them  an  jEtolian 
tribe,  (X.  449.)  and  we  may  collect  from  Polybius 
that  they  were  not  accounted  Greeks,  but  Barba- 
rians. (Frag.  XVII.  5.  Liv.  XXXII.  34.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'kypaioi.)  In  Cicero  we  find  them  named 
Agrinae,  "  ex  oppidis  Agrinarum  et  Dolopum,"  (Orat. 
in  Pis.  37.)  but  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read 
"  Agriniorum  et  Dolopum,"  or  "  Agra^orum."  The 
territory  of  this  small  nation  extended  on  both  sides 
of  the  Achelous,  since  it  was  traversed  by  that  river, 
as  Thucydides  reports.  (II.  102.  Strab.  X.  449.)  That 
they  possessed  some  towns  is  apparent  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  above  cited ;  and  Agrinium,  better 
known  as  an  Acarnanian  or  iEtolian  city,  originally 
perhaps  belonged  to  them.  If  we  may  trust  to  Me- 
letius's  statement,  their  capital  was  called  Agrai's  as 
well  as  their  territory ;  its  ruins  are  still  apparent 
on  the  site  named  Agriada,  to  the  east  of  the  Am- 
philochian  Argos'^.     Strabo  speaks  also  of  a  place 

Ephyre.  called  Ephyrc  in  their  district.  (VIII.  p.  338.  Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Ecpvpvj.) 

Petitariisfl.      Xhc  rivcr  which  Livy  notices  under  the  name  of 

Petitarus  as  flowing  near  Stratus,  (XLIII.  22.)  is 

now  called  Vomiicovo.     It  comes  from  the  country 

of  the  ancient  Agrsei,  and  falls  into  the  Achelous 

^  Geogr.  Ant.  et  Nov.  t.  II.  p.  292.   Pouqueville,  t.  III.  p.  496. 
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about  five  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Stratus,  whicli 
agrees  with  Livy's  narrative. 

We  have  ah'eady  adverted  to  the  Amphilochi  atAmphiio- 

chi. 

the  commencement  ot  this  section ;  they  occupied 
the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  country  north  of  the  Agrsei.  Like 
the  latter,  they  were  ranked  rather  with  the  Barba- 
rians than  the  Greeks ;  but  Strabo  seems  to  class 
them  with  the  tribes  of  Epirotic,  not  with  those  of 
iEtolian  origin.  (VII.  p.  326.)  They  at  length  formed 
part  however  of  the  iEtolian  republic,  when  that 
people  had  so  greatly  increased  their  territory,  and 
were  afterwards  conquered  by  Pliilip  son  of  Deme- 
trius ;  but  on  the  recovery  of  Athamania  from  that 
prince,  they  were  again  annexed  to  iEtolia.  (Liv. 
XXXVIII.  3.)  We  hear  of  no  other  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  Amphilochi  besides  Argos,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  already  given.  In  the  vicinity  of 
that  city  was  a  spot  called  Crenae,  or  the  Fountains, 
where,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  Acarnanians 
and  Amphilochians  posted  themselves  to  prevent 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  effecting  a  junction  with 
the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae ;  but  they  failed  in  this 
endeavour,  owing  to  the  enemy's  having  taken  a 
different  route.  (III.  105.)  This  site  seems  to  an- 
swer to  that  which  is  laid  down  in  modern  maps 
under  the  name  of  Kouphara  fountain  ^  On  the 
confines  of  the  Ambracian  territory  were  two  hills 
named  Idomene,  where,  as  Thucydides  relates,  theidomene 

colics 

Ambraciot  reserve  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians  under  De- 
mosthenes. (III.  113.) 

1  Pouqueville  says  it   is  the      this  part  of  Acarnania.    T.  III. 
only  fountain   to   be  found   in      p.  489. 
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Before  we  quit  the  Amphilochian  district  it  seems 
necessary  to  point  out  a  river  of  some  note  in  anti- 
quity which  was  said  to  flow  through  it ;  but  there 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course  which 
have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence.  It  is  from 
Strabo  more  especially  that  we  collect  this  informa- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  submarine  passage  of  the 
Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junction  with  the  waters 
of  Arethusa,  he  says,  a  similar  fable  was  related  of 
inachus  fl.  ^j^g  Inachus,  which,  flowing  from  mount  Lacmon  in 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  united  its  waters  with  the 
Achelous,  and  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached 
Argos  in  Peloponnesus.  Such  was  the  account  of 
Sophocles,  as  appears  from  the  passage  here  quoted 
by  the  geographer,  probably  from  the  play  of  Ina- 
chusi.  (VI.) 

pel  yap  cat  uxpa; 

n/vSou,  Aaxpt-ou  T   a.7T0  Yisppai^wv 
EJf  'A[j,(pi\o^ovg  >C  ' AKcipvuvois 
Mjcrysj  8'  uSacjv  too  'A^sXooou 

Tov  AvpKalov. 

Strabo,  however,  regards  this  as  an  invention  of  the 
poets,  and  says  that  Hecataeus  was  better  informed 
on  the  subject  when  he  affirmed  that  the  Inachus  of 
the  Amphilochians  was  a  different  river  from  that 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  an- 
cient geographical  writer  the  former  stream  flowed 
from  mount  Lacmus  ;  whence  also  the  iEas,  or  Aous, 

'  I  have  given  these  verses  Oxford  Strabo,  p.  391.  vol.  I. 
according  to  the  arrangement  Cf.  Soph.  Frag.  ed.  Oxon. 
of  Tyrwhitt  in  a  note  to  the      1820. 
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derived  its  source,  and  fell  into  the  Achelous,  hav- 
ing, like  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  received  its  ap- 
pellation from  Amphilochus.  (Strab.  VI.  p.  271.) 
This  account  is  sufficiently  intelligible  :  and  in  order 
to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Hecataeus  with  the  mo- 
dern river  which  corresponds  with  it,  we  have  only 
to  search  in  modern  maps  for  a  stream  which  rises 
close  to  the  Aous  or  Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south, 
joins  the  Achelous  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Amphilochi.  Now  this  description  answers  precisely 
to  that  of  a  river  which  is  commonly  looked  upon 
as  the  Achelous  itself,  but  which  I  am  persuaded  is 
in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well  with  the 
account  given  by  Hecataeus ;  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  Thucydides  places  the  source  of  the 
Achelous  in  that  part  of  Pindus  which  belonged  to 
the  Doiopes,  a  Thessalian  people,  who  occupied,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain. 
(Thuc.  III.  102.)  Modern  maps  indeed  point  out 
a  river  coming  from  this  direction,  and  uniting  with 
the  Inachus,  which,  though  a  more  considerable 
stream,  was  not  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the 
river.  Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said 
of  the  junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achelous.  (VII. 
p.  327.™)  But  in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer 
whose  report  of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of  Am- 
philochia,  and  falling  into  the  gulf.  This  was  the 
statement  made  by  Ephorus,  (ap.  Strab.  VII.  p.  326.) 

™  In   this  passage   there    is  the    Ambracian    gulf,  and    the 

little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  Inachus  into  the  Achelous  :  the 

read,  with  Xylander   and   Ca-  editor  of  the  French  Strabo  has 

saubon,  Wpcc-xQo^  for  o  'PccrSioq ;  however  expressed  the  reverse 

in   which   case    it  is   evidently  of  this  in   his  translation.     T. 

the  Arachthus  which  falls  into  III.  p.  114. 
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and  it  has  led  some  modern  geographers  and  critics, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory  ac- 
counts, to  suppose  that  there  was  a  stream  wliich, 
branching  off  from  the  Achelous,  fell  into  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf  near  Argos  ;  which  is  more  particularly 
the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville " ;  but  modern  travel- 
lers assure  us  that  there  is  no  such  river  near  the 
ruins  of  Argos ",  and  in  fact  it  is  impossible  that 
any  stream  should  there  separate  from  the  Ache- 
lous, on  account  of  the  Amphilochian  mountains 
which  divide  the  valley  of  that  river  from  the  gulf 
of  Arta.  Mannert  considers  the  small  river  Kriheli 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Inachus  p  ;  but  this  is 
a  mere  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  mountains 
above  the  gulf,  and  can  have  no  connection  with 
mount  Lacmus  or  the  Achelous.  All  ancient  au- 
thorities agree  in  deriving  the  Inachus  from  the  chain 
of  Pindus.  Aristotle  said  that  the  Inachus  and 
Achelous  both  flowed  from  that  ridge  of  mountains. 
(Meteor.  I.  13.)     So  also  Lucan  : 

Purus  in  occasus,  parvi  sed  gurgitis,  iEas 
lonio  fluit  inde  mari :  nee  fortior  undis 
Labitur  avectse  pater  Isidis,  et  tuus,  CEneu, 
Pene  gener  crassis  oblimat  Echinadas  undis. 

VI.  361. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  AaV/xcyv,  Vib.  Seq.  de  Flum.)  So 
persuaded  am  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  that 
the  Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 
words  "hayov  Se,  tov  ^<a  r^f  %^^oi.q  jiiovTa  Troraixov  eig  tov 

koXttov,  in  the  passage  which  Strabo  cites  from  Epho- 

"    See  his  Map   of  Ancient  "  Holland's  Tr.  t.  II.  p.  225. 

Greece.  ^  Geogr.  t.  VIII.  p.  65. 
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rus,  into  Ivayov  Se,  Tov  ^la  T^f  ywpag  peovra  Trorafjiov  ilg 
Tov  Ap^eAcoov. 

Palmerius  thinks,  that,  in  the  narrative  given  by- 
Plutarch  of  the  migrations  of  the  ^nianes  in  his 
"  Qusestiones  Graeca^,"  allusion  is  made  to  the  Ina- 
chus ;  which  is  not  improbable ;  but  the  account  is 
so  obscure,  that  it  leads  to  no  certain  conclusion  ^. 

Having  explained  what  regards  the  interior  of 
Acarnania,  I  shaU  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  roads 
which  intersected  that  province.  There  were  mili- 
tary communications  between  its  several  parts ;  as 
for  instance,  between  Ambracia  and  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos,  and  between  the  latter  and  Stratus  ;  as 
we  learn  from  the  different  passages  cited  from  va- 
rious authors  in  the  course  of  this  section ;  but  the 
Roman  Itineraries  have  only  furnished  us  with  the 
detail  of  one  route,  which  led  from  Actium  along 
the  coast  to  Calydon  in  iEtolia.  The  distances  are 
as  follows  in  the  Table : 

Ancient  names.  Modem  names.  Distances  in 

Roman  miles. 
Actia  Nicopoli  Azio 

Perdioricto  Fort  Techia  -  XV. 

Halyzia  j^Uas         -  -  XX. 

Acheloum  fl.  Aspropotamo  -  XXXIIII^ 

Evenum  fl.  Fidari         -  -  X^. 

Calydona  -         -         -  -  X. 

The  islands  of  Ithaca,  Cephallenia,  and  Zacyn- 
thus,  with  some  others  of  less  note,  were  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Acarnanian  shores. 

1  Grsec.  Ant.  1.  II.  c.  7.  p.  the  numbers  must  be  corrected 

320.  from  the  Table.   Antonin.  Itin. 

f  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  p.  325.  ed.  Wessel. 

only    allows   twenty-five   miles  =  This  number  must  be  cor- 

from  Actium  to  the  Achelous ;  rected  to  XX,  as  in  the  Anto- 

but  this  is  evidently  faulty,  and  nine  Itinerary-,  p.  325. 
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Ithaca  ill-  Ithaca,  HOW  TheuJcl,  lies  directly  south  of  Leu- 
cadia,  from  wliicli  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The 
extent  of  tliis  celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient 
authorities,  does  not  correspond  with  modern  com- 
putation. Dicaearchus  descril)es  it  as  narrow,  and 
measuring  eighty  stadia,  meaning  })robaljly  in  length, 
(Gra^c.  Stat.  v.  51.)  but  Strabo  affirms,  in  circum- 
ference ;  which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  (X.  p.  455.) 
since  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  only  twenty-five.  (IV.  12.)  Its 
length  is  nearly  seventeen  miles,  but  its  breadth  not 
more  than  four. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  this  spot,  which 
derives  all  its  celebrity  from  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
would  exceed  the  proposed  limits  of  this  work.  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  citing  such  pas- 
sages from  the  great  epic  poet  as  are  most  descrip- 
tive of  its  topography,  referring  the  reader  for  more 
particular  information  on  the  ancient  and  present 
state  of  Ithaca  to  sir  W.  Gell's  very  learned  and  in- 
teresting work. 

Eustathius  asserts  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Ithacus,  (ad  II.  B.  632.)  who  is  mentioned 
by  the  poet  in  the  Odyssey,  P.  207-  That  it  was 
throughout  rugged  and  mountainous  we  learn  from 
more  than  one  passage  of  the  latter  poem,  but 
especially  from  that  where  Telemachus  says  to  Me- 
nelaus, 

'Ev  8'  'iSajcj]  out'  ap  dpofjiOi  svpesg,  cure  ti  KnixuiV 
Alyi^OTOs,  xu)  fxaXhov  sirrjpctTOg  'nnro^oTOio. 
Ou  yap  TIC  VYjdwv  \7n:r,Ka.T0i,  ovV  svXsIjjlcov, 
ATS'  d\)  Ksx\'ioiTxr   'ISocxYj  d=  re  xa)  Tisp)  TraasMv. 

Od.  a.  605. 

and  Ulysses  to  the  Phaeacians, 
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TpYj^BT,  a.X}^  kyu^r,  xovporpo^oi'  ovri  sycoys 
'He  yctlris  iuvafLut  y\vKsp'jiTcpov  uKKo  ISeVfla*. 

Od.  I.  27.     ' 

And  yet  a  few  lines  before  lie  had  observed, 

AvTY)  8;  ■)(Pafjia.XYi  TravvTr^pTaTrj  sh  aAt  KCnui 

This  seeming  contradiction  is  noticed  by  Strabo, 
who  thinks  that  by  the  epithet  yBafxaXr]  the  poet  in- 
tended to  express  the  proximity  of  Ithaca  to  the 
continent,  while  by  that  of  irawmpTaTy}  he  meant  to 
denote  its  more  northern  situation  with  regard  to 
Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus.  (Strab.  X,  p.  455.) 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in 
the  island  is  that  so  often  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Neritus.  Nerftus 

mons. 
NaiSTaa;  V  'I6ax>}v  eulsnXov    sv  S*  opog  auTr^ 
N^^gJTOv,  sivocr/^oAXov,  agmp-Ttig.  Od.  I.  21. 

OI  p'  'I5ax>jv  sl^ov  xa)  NrjpiTOV  sIvotr/^uAAov- — 

II.  B.  632. 

Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthos, 
Dulichiumque,  Sameque,  et  Neritos  ai'dua  saxis. 
Effugimus  scopulos  Ithacse,  Laertia  regna, 
Et  terram  altricem  saevi  execramur  Ulixi, 

iEx.  III.  270. 

(Cf.  Lycophr.  v.  768.  Strab.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  12. 
Eustath.  ad  loc.  cit.  Odyss.)  According  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well  the  modern  name  is  Anoi,  which  means  lofty i 
he  observes  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  evergreens 
and  aromatic  plants. 

There  was  also  another  mountain  to  which  the 
poet  applies  the  name  of  Neion  :  Neion 


mons. 
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N>5UJ  Is  |U.0»  >)'S'  S<TTYjX.cV  Itt'  otypou  VO(Tlpt  ttoXyjO^, 

'Ev  Xi^j^ivi  'I'cjflpa;,  ii;ro  Nyji'o;  uAi^evri.  Od.  A.  185. 

'IIja=7j  If  'I9«xvjj  UTTO  N>](Ou  elXtjAoi/Q/xtv —        Od.  F.  81. 

(Cf.  Strab.  loc.  cit.  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  A.  186.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  N^iov.)  This  is  thought  to  be  the  range  at 
present  called  Stephano-hoimi,  opposite  to  Neritos, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Aitos. 

It  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the  Odyssey 

ma.r^       that  there  was  a  city  named  Ithaca,  probably  the 

capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses, 

(r.  80.)  which  was  apparently  placed  on  a  rugged 

height,  from  the  following  lines  : 

'AXX*  ore  S)j  (TTSJp^ovTsj  68ov  xciTo.  TTumuXoscraav 
"AiTTSOS  lyyhg  iVav,  x«»  Ittj  xgfivyiv  a;pjxoVTO 
TwxTJjv,  xuXXlpoov,  odiv  vdgs6ovro  ttoXItui — 

On.  P.  204. 

Its  ruins  are  generally  identified  with  those  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Aito ;  "  Part  of  the 
"  walls  which  surrounded  the  acropolis  are  said  to 
"  remain ;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  north  and 
"  south  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards  the 
"  bay  of  Aitos.  In  this  intermediate  space  was  the 
*'  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second  style  of  early 
"  military  architecture,  composed  of  well-joined  irre- 
"  gular  polygons,  like  the  walls  of  the  Cyclopian 
"  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycenae.  The  whole  was 
"  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to  the  rapid  declivity 
Phorcys  «  of  the  hilP."  The  port  called  by  Homer  Phorcys, 
and  which  he  describes  so  accurately,  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Pori  Molo. 

4>opxuv05  81  TJj  IcTT*  XifJi^v  aXloio  yspovTog, 
'Ev  8^jW.a;  'Iflaxrjj*   800  8e  Trpo^X-i^Tsc  kv  ocutm 

*  Dodwell's  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  66. 


portus. 
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'AxTai  UTToppcuysCy  Xiijuvog  7roT»7r=7rTr]i/7a»" 

N^rf    lijO-(Tc\U.0l,    OTCtV   Op^OU  fJ,STfiOV  'UoiVTUl.         Od.    N.   96. 

But  there  was  another  haven,  called  Rheithron,  si- Rheithron 

portus. 

tuated  apparently  under  mount  Neion, 

'Ev  Ki}i.ivi  'Pi/S^w,  UTTO  N>)(cw  uAryfVT*.  Od.  A.  186. 

H^cJ  yap,  Yi^ci  va.6\oy(Ov  'PslSf>ov  crxsVaj 
Kat  Nriphou  Ttprjcbvug.  Lycophr.  768. 

(Cf.  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  loc.  cit.)  which  seems  to 
correspond  with  that  of  ^athy.  Dicsearchus,  it  may 
be  observed,  speaks  of  three  ports.  (Strat.  Grsec.  v. 
52.) 

Besides  Ithaca,  Homer  notices  two  other  cities  or 
fortresses. 

07  p'  'I9ax»;v  cip/ov  v.'xi  Ni^pirov  ehoal^uXXov, 
Kal  KpojcuAej'  IvejU-ovro,  xaj  AlylXiitu  Tprj^eTav — 

II.  B.  632. 

The  first  of  these,  Crocyleum,  is  acknowledged  also  Crocyieiim. 
by  Steph.  Byz.,  (v.  KpoKvkeiov,)  who  cites  Heracleon 
as  his  authority.     This  writer  reported  that  Ithaca 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  called  Neritum, 
Neium,  Crocyleum,  and  jEgireus.     The  latter  pro- 
bably is  the  ^gihps  of  Homer.     Strabo,  however,  yEgiiips  vei 
insists  that  Crocylium  was  in  Acarnania,  (X.  p.  451.)    ^'"^"^" 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  error, 
mistaking  the  Crocyleum  of  Ithaca  for  the  town  of 
the  same  name  which  Thucydides  notices  in  .^tolia". 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  a  spring,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  fountain  Arethusa  of  the  Odyssey,  since  above 
it  rises  a  rock  still  called  Koraha. 

"   Palm.  Graec.  Ant.  1.  IV.  c.  22.  p.  505.  and  Notes  to  the 
French  Strabo,  vol.  \N .  p.  35. 
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«(  Se  vf'ju.ovr«< 

Hap  Kopaxoc  Trhprj,  snl  re  xprjVri  'Aps&o6(ryi — 

Od.  N.  407. 

The  fondness  with  which  Homer  evidently  dwells 
on  the  scenery  of  Ithaca,  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  he  was  a  native  of  that  place ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  it  enumerated  among  the  seven  cities 
w  hich  disputed  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  poet. 

'ETrra  ttoKsic  [xapvavTO  crofr^v  Sia  p^lav  'OiJ,Y,pou 
"^[jivpvu,  Xloc,  KoXo(pwv,  'iSixKYj,  UuXog,  "Apyo;,  'Adr^vat. 
AxTii'.  Sid.  Ep.  XLIV.  486. 

But  his  biographer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Herodo- 
tus, accounts  for  this  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
island,  from  his  long  residence  there  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  Being  detained  at  Ithaca  by  a  severe 
disorder  of  the  eyes,  he  is  said  to  have  been  most 
kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Mentor,  one  of 
its  principal  inhabitants,  whom  he  has  made  so  pro- 
minent a  character  in  the  Odyssey.  (Herod.  Vit.  Hom. 
7.)  Aristotle  wrote  on  the  constitution  of  Ithaca, 
(ap.  Etymol.  Magn.)  The  present  population  of  the 
island  amounts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces 
only  corn  sufficient  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  half 
the  year.  Its  exports  are  wine,  currants,  and  oil. 
Between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia  was  an  islet 
Asteris  in-  Called  Astcris,  where  Homer  describes  the  suitors  as 
lying  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from 
Sparta  and  Pylos. 

"EcTTj  hi  Tig  VYflog  jU.ea"0"*]  aAj  7rsTpri£<r(Ta, 
Mecr<rr)yu5  'l9ax>jj  Te  '^afx.oio  T£  TraiTraXosVcnjf, 
'AtTTSglc,  ov  /xsyaAyj*   Aijoolvsj  8'  Ivj  vcwKoyoi  at^Tp 
'Aftf /Syjaoj*   Tj;  tov  ye  jxevov  Xo^owvreg  'A^onol. 

Od.  a.  844. 
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Demetrius  of  Scepsis  contended  that  Asteris  had 
undergone  great  changes  since  Homer's  time ;  but 
this  was  denied  by  Apollodorus,  who  states  that  it 
contained  a  town  named  Alalcomenae.  (ap.  Strab.  X.  Aiaicome- 
p.  456.)  Plutarch,  however,  speaks  of  Alalcomenae 
as  being  in  Ithaca.  (Istr.  Alex.  ap.  Plut.  Qua^st. 
Graec.)  Stephanus  Byz.  writes  it  Alcomenae.  The 
modern  name  of  Didaskcdio  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  this  islet  or  rock  of  Plomer. 

Cephallenia  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Asteris,  and  Cephaiie. 

,  n    T   1  n  1  •    >      •      •  ^^^  insula. 

to  the  south-west  ot  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  of  six  miles.  Strabo  asserts  that  it 
was  about  three  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  or  thirty- 
eight  miles,  (X.  p.  456.)  Pliny,  forty-four  miles,  (IV. 
12.)  but  both  are  very  short  of  the  real  measure- 
ment, which  is  little  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  Agathemerus  was  more  correct  in 
estimating  its  length  alone  at  four  hundred  stadia. 
(I.  5.)  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  large  island 
was  Samos,  as  we  learn  from  Homer. 

'Ev  TTopfi/AoJ  'ISaxrjff  ts  "^aftaio  ts  7r«J7raXo£cro'>;f. 

Od.  a.  671. 

OT  TS  Zaxwvflov  e%ov,  fjh'  o*»  "^ufLOV  aft'^evejU.ovTO — 

II.  B.  634. 

But  the  poet  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Cephallenians 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses. 

AuTup  '05v(r<r£u,-  ijye  K£^«\X^v«j  ixeyaSufiiOv; — 

II.  B.  631. 

Aindg  0  Trkricrlov  sIctt^xsj  7roAt>jU,r)T(j  'Ofivcrcrsyj* 
Tloip  8=,  KBfaWrivMV  a[/,tfi  O'tI^e;  oix  aXaTraSval — 

II.  a.  329. 

All  the  writers  of  antiquity  agree  in  deriving  the 
name  of  Cephallenia  from  Cephalus,  who  settled 
there  after  his  expedition  against  the  Teleboae,  in 

VOL.  II.  E 
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which  he  was  assisted  by  Amphitryon.  (Eaphrod. 
ap.  Etymol.  Magn.  Heracl.  Polit.  Fragm.  Pausan. 
Attic.  37.  Strab.  X.  p.  456.)  The  Cephallenians 
did  not  share  in  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  Salamis, 
but  one  of  their  cities  sent  a  few  soldiers  to  Platsea. 
(Herod.  IX.  28.)  Prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  whole  island  was  conquered  by  an  Athenian 
fleet  commanded  by  Tolmides.  (Diod.  Sic.  XI.  286.) 
But  its  subjugation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
permanent ;  since  Thucydides  mentions,  that  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  war  it  was  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Athens,  without  a  struggle,  by  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes.  (II.  30.) 

The  historian  informs  us  on   this   occasion   that 
Paiievei    there  were  four  cities  in  the  island,  Palle,  or  Pale, 

Pale. 

Cranii,  Same,  Proni.  The  first  of  these  is  stated 
to  have  furnished  two  hundred  soldiers  to  the  army 
which  fought  at  Plataea,  (Herod.  IX.  28.)  and 
a  few  ships  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war  with 
Corcyra.  (Thuc.  I.  27.)  Many  years  after,  when 
most  of  Acarnania  and  the  islands  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  ^tolians,  it  was  besieged  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  From  Poly  bins,  who  describes  this 
transaction,  we  collect,  that  Pale,  or  Palaea,  or  Pa- 
lus,  as  he  writes  it  in  one  passage,  was  situated  near 
the  sea,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  looks  to- 
wards Zacynthus.  It  possessed  an  ample  and  fertile 
territory ;  and  must  have  been  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  from  the  defence  it  was  enabled  to 
make  against  the  Macedonian  troops.  Its  walls, 
however,  having  been  at  length  undermined,  and  a 
breach  effected,  a  general  assault  took  place ;  which 
must  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  treachery  of  Le- 
ontius,  one  of  Philip's  principal  officers,  caused  the 
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attack  to  fail.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  siege 
was  abandoned.  (Polyb.  V.  4.)  Mention  of  Pale  oc- 
curs also  in  Livy,  XXX VI II.  28,  who  affirms,  that, 
after  the  conquest  of  iEtolia,  most  of  the  Cephalle- 
nian  towns  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Pale,  among 
others,  gave  hostages.  It  still  existed  in  Strabo's 
time.  (X.  p.  455.)  That  geographer  informs  us,  that 
some  ancient  w-riters,  among  whom  was  Pherecydes, 
identified  that  town  with  Dulichium  ;  but  this  opin- 
ion he  rejects,  (X.  p.  456.)  while  Pausanias  adopts 
it.  (Eliac.  II.  15.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city 
are  said  to  exist  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
JLixuri  ^. 

The  town  of  Cranii  was  situated,  according  tocranii. 
Strabo,  in  the  same  gulf  with  that  of  Pale.  (X.  p. 
456.)  We  learn  also  from  Thucydides  that  it  was 
near  the  sea,  as  he  reports  that  a  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  landed  some  troops  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  town  ;  but,  being  deceived  by  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  forced  to  reimbark  with  loss. 
(II.  34.)  Subsequently  we  find  the  Athenians  esta- 
blishing the  Messenians  in  Cranii,  upon  their  quit- 
ting Pylos,  when  that  fortress  was  restored  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  (V.  35.)  Mention  of  this  place 
occurs  also  in  Livy,  XXXVIII.  28.  and  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  Kpdvioi.  Dr.  Holland  says  "  this  city  stood  on  an 
"  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  of  Argo- 
"  stoli ;  and  its  walls  may  yet  be  traced  nearly  in 
"  their  whole  circumference,  which  he  conceives  to 
"  be  almost  two  miles.  On  the  north-east  side, 
"  where  they  follow  the  summit  of  a  steep  ascent, 

^   Melet.  Geogr.  vol.  II.   p.      epigraph  HA.  or  TIAA.  with  the 
302.  head    of    the    hero    Cephalus. 

The  coins  of  Pale  have  the      Sestini,  Monet.  Vet.  p.  49. 
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"  they  are  built  witli   tlie  greatest  regularity,  and 
"  show  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  and  several  towers. 
"  The  strueture  is  that  usually  called  Cyclopian''." 
Same.  Same  was  the  only  town  in  the  island  noticed  by 

Homer ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable. 

'Ex  85  '^ay.Yjg  -nKTVps;  Ts  xa)  s'Uoat  xovpoi  saciv. 

Oi).  n.  249. 

It  was  maintained  by  Apollodorus,  that  the  poet 
used  the  word  Samos  to  designate  the  island,  and 
Same  the  town.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the 
passage 

"O(7tro*  yap  vrjcroK7tv  eiriKpuTiOVdiv  upKTTOi, 
AouAfp^Jw  TS,  '^ajj.r]  ts,  xa»  uXiljsvTi  Zaxuvfla — 

Od.  n.  122. 

the  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  island.  (Strab.  X. 
p.  453.)  When  Cej^hallenia  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Same,  with  other  towns,  gave  hostages ;  but, 
having  afterwards  revolted,  it  sustained  a  vigorous 
siege  for  four  months.  At  length,  the  citadel  Cyatis 
being  taken,  the  inhabitants  retired  into  their  larger 
fortress ;  but  surrendered  the  following  day,  when 
they  were  all  reduced  to  slavery.  (Liv.  XXXVIII. 
28.  and  29.)  Strabo  reports,  that  some  vestiges  of 
this  town  remained  in  his  day  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  (X.  p.  455.)  This  spot  retains  the  name 
of  Samo ;  which  is  also  that  of  the  bay  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  it  is  situated.  "  It  exhibits  still 
"  very  extensive  walls  and  excavations  among  its 
"  ruins ;  which  have  afforded  various  specimens  of 

^  T.  I.  p.  55.  Do  dwell,  vol.  T.      silver  with  the  epigraph  KPA., 
p.  75.  KPAN.,    and     KPANI.     Sestin. 

There  are  coins  ot  Cranii  in      Monet.  Vet.  p.  49. 
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"  ancient  ornaments,  medals,  vases,  and  fragments 
"  of  statues*"." 

Proni,  or  Pronesus,  was  said  to  derive  its  namePronivei 

ProiiGSUS* 

from  Promnesus,  son  of  Cephalus.  (Heraclit.  Polit. 
Frag.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kpdvioi.)  We  learn  from  Po- 
lybius  that  it  was  an  inconsiderable  town,  close  to 
the  sea,  and  looking  towards  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Peloponnesus.  (V.  3.^  Livy,  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  probably  alludes  to  this  place  and  its 
inhabitants  when  he  says  the  Nesiotae,  Cranii,  Pal- 
lenses,  and  Samaei  gave  hostages  to  the  Romans. 
Commentators  have  been  puzzled  by  the  word  Ne- 
siotae ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  false  reading  for  Prone- 
siotae,  that  being  the  ethnic  noun  formed  from  Pro- 
nesus, the  name  which  Strabo  uses  to  designate  this 
Cephallenian  town.  (X.  p.  455.) 

The   commentators   of  Lycophron  conceive   that 
the  poet  adverts  to  this  place  when  he  says, 

LvcopHR.  791. 
The  ruins  of  Proni  were  explored  some  few  years 
back  by  major  du  Bosset,  at  that  time  governor  of 
the  island,  when  some  interesting  discoveries  were 
made,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  Greek 
Journal,  published  at  Zante,  and  given  by  Dr.  Hol- 
land in  the  Appendix  to  his  Travels,  No.  1.^ 

c  Holland's  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  ''  The  silver  coins  of  Proni 

55.  Dodvvell,  t.  I.  p.  75.     The  are  very  scarce;  the  legend  is 

medals  of  Same  have  for  their  nP.,     HPO.,    and    nPONAON  : 

inscription    DAMAL,    and    SA-  the  latter  is   indicative  of  the 

MAinN,  also  ^Jf,^     They  are  Doric  dialect,  which  was  spoken 

^^^]     ^       ^  m  the  island.  Thuc.  \  II.  o7. 
not   uncommon    m    bronze   or 

silver.  Sestini,  p.  49. 
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Besides  the  well-known  cities  already  described, 

it  may  be  observed,  that  Stephanus  Byz.  assigns  to 

Taphos.     Cephallenia  a  town  called  Taphos,  of  which  some 

remains  are  said  to  exist  near  the  modern  village  of 

Taphios,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island*'. 

Strabo  reports,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  his  consulship,  resided  in  Cephallenia  during  his 
exile,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  he  appeared  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
whole  island.  He  had  projected  the  foundation  of 
a  new  city,  but  the  work  was  never  executed.  (X. 
p.  455.) 

Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  town  named  Cephallenia ; 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  (p.  85.) 

Strabo  describes  the  island  as  very  mountainous, 
^nos  and  gives  to  the  highest  ridge  the  name  of  mount 
-^nos.  On  the  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
jEnesius.  It  is  now  called  the  Black  mountain,  or 
Monte  Leone.  Its  height  is  said  to  be  little  less 
than  4000  feet.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  as  Dr.  Holland  was  assured,  are  yet  to  be 
found  there  f. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  island  was  a  port 
Panormus  named  Panormus,  distant  from  Ithaca  about  twelve 

portus. 

stadia,  as  Artemidorus  reported,  (ap.  Porphyr.  Ant. 
Nymph,  p.  114.)  but  this  statement  is  erroneous, 
the  distance  not  being  less  than  four  miles  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  We  learn  also  from  an 
epigram  of  Antipater  that  Panormus  was  opposite 
to  Ithaca : 

^  Dodwell's   Tour,  t.  I.    p.  ''  T.  I.  p.  50.  Dodwell,  t.  I. 

75.  p.  64. 
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"Salciov  TfYj^slrig  avTtTriprjv  'iSaxrjf — 

North-east  of  Ithaca,  or  rather  between  Leuca- 
dia  and  the   coast  of  Acarnania,   is  a  considerable 
group  of  islands,  which  probably  answer  to  those  of 
the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  so  often  mentioned  by  Ho-  Teieboa- 
mer  and  other  classical  writers  as  the  haunt  of  no-  Taphiomm 

insulae. 

torious  pirates.     The  principal  island  is  that  which 

is  called  by  Homer  Taphos,  Taphos, 

•'  r         '  -  postea 

HsTvoj  8'  ovTo;  SfjLOS  iraxpuHOC  ex  Tapov  Ictti,  insula'"*'^^ 

MeVT)jj  S*  'Ay^ioikoio  da.t:pgovog  su^stui  slvat 

Od.  a.  417. 

but  by  later  writers  Taphius,  and  Taphiussa,  (Strab. 
X.  p.  458.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tdcpo?,)  and  is  probably  the 
same  known  to  modern  geographers  by  the  name  of 
Meganisi.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leucadian 
canal,  and  contains  a  good  port.  This  may  be  the 
town  named  Aspalathia  by  Steph.  Byz.  on  the  au- Aspaiathia. 
thority  of  Nicander,  who  applies  to  it  the  epithet 
^oyjpoTog,  which  Berkelius,  not  understanding,  wished 
to  alter  to  ^f^rfi^og,  which  is  nonsense :  the  word 
simply  implies  that  the  soil  of  the  island  was  arable 
and  fertile.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs  us,  that  Calamo, 
another  of  the  Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the 
finest  flour  in  the  world,  which  is  sent  to  Corfu,  and 
sold  as  a  luxury^.  Perhaps  Aspalathia  was  situated 
in  this  island,  and  not  in  Meganisi.  The  fertility 
of  Calamo  might  be  supposed  to  confirm  the  idea 
entertained  by  some  ancients  that  Dulichium  and 
the  Taphian  isles  were  the  same,  since  Homer 
speaks  of  the  former  as  being  very  rich  in  corn  : 

ST.  I.  p.  61. 
E  4 
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"Oj  f  ex  Aou\i)(^loi>  TtoKvnv^ou,  Tr&ir^svToc, 

'HyeTro  [xvri<TTr,p(n.  Ou.  n.  392. 

Carnus  in-  (Cf.  Sti'ab.  X.  D.  456.)  Camus  was  another  of  the 
Taphian  islands,  which  Scylax  notices  in  his  Peri- 
pUis,  J).  13.  and  also  Artemidorus,  as  cited  by  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Kapvog.  This  is  eitlier  Calamo  or  KastonL 
Several  other  of  these  small  islets  have  modern  names, 
which  are  given  by  Dodvvell,  who  justly  observes, 
"  that  these  could  not  have  been  the  only  posses- 
*'  sions  of  a  people  who  were  evidently  powerful  in 
*'  the  heroic  ages ;  they  were  probably  masters  of 
"  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and  other  maritime  parts 
"  of  Acarnania^."  In  the  description  of  Italy,  the 
tradition  which  referred  the  colonization  of  Caprea 
to  the  ancient  Telebose  has  been  alluded  to^ 

Prinoessa        T^g  island  of  Priuocssa,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 

insula.  J  J 

lying  between  Leucadia  and  Achaia,  seems  to  an- 
swer to  that  of  Nodierl. 
Letoiain.       The  samc  Writer  names  also  Letoia  as  beino;  in 

sula.  ,  '-' 

the  vicinity  of  Cephallenia.  (IV.  11.)     Ptolemy  calls 
it  Lotoia.  (p.  85.)     It  corresponds  perhaps  with  the 
rock  called   Guardiana,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Lixuri. 
Zacynthus       The  last  island  which  remains  to  be  described  is 

insula.  , 

Zacynthus.  Pliny  affirms  that  it  was  once  called 
Hyrie ;  but  this  fact  is  not  recorded  by  Homer,  who 
constantly  uses  the  former  name, 

II.  B.  634. 

'  Od.  a.  246. 
which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Zacynthus,  the 

i>T.  I.  p.  61.  '  T.  II.  p.  189. 
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son  of  Dardanus,  an  Arcadian  chief.  (Pausan.  Arcad. 
21.)  A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus 
the  foundation  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rutuli  of  Ardea.  (Liv.  XXI.  7.) 

Thucydides  acquaints  us,  that  at  a  later  period 
this  island  received  a  colony  of  Achaeans  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. (II.  66.)     Herodotus  relates,  that  Denia- 
ratus  king  of  Sparta  took  refuge  there  from  the  per- 
secution of  his  enemies,  who,  crossing  over  also  from 
the  continent,  seized  him  and  his  retinue ;  but  the 
Zacynthians    refused    to    deliver    him    up,    and    he 
escaped    to  the   court   of  Persia.    (Herod.  VI.  70.) 
Not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  island 
was  reduced   by  Tolmides    the   Athenian   general, 
(Diod.  Sic.  XI.  286.)   from  which   period   we  find 
Zacynthus    allied    to,    or    rather    dependant    upon 
Athens.     It  was  once  attacked  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  but   unsuccessfully.   (Thuc.  II.  66.  and  VII. 
57.)     At  a  much  later  period  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Phihp  III.  king  of  Macedon,  (Polyb.  V.  4.)  and 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans,  under  Val. 
Lsevinus,  during  the  second  Punic   war.     On  this 
occasion  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  which  bore  the 
same  name,  was  captured,  with  the  exception  of  its 
citadel.  (Liv.  XXVI.  24.)     Zacynthus  was  however 
restored   to  Philip,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Amynander  prince  of  Athamania ;  but,  on  his  being 
expelled    from    his   dominions,   Philip   sent   thither 
Hierocles  of  Agrigentum  as  governor,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Achseans.   On  its  being  claimed  by  the  Romans, 
the   latter,   after  some    debate,    gave    it    up.    (Liv. 
XXXVI.  32.)     Appian   mentions   an   attack   made 
on  this   island  by  Archelaus,  a  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who   was   repulsed.  (Bell.   Mithrid.)     Pliny 
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Psophis 
arx. 


Arcadia 
castellum. 


speaks  of  its  fertility,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
dmu^'''^  city.  (IV.  11.)  Strabo  observes  that  it  was  a  con- 
siderable place.  (X.  p.  45.  Pint.  Vit.  Dion.)  The 
citadel  was  called  Psophis,  from  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Zacynthus,  its  founder, 
was  a  native.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Za- 

Alveco  Tocv  re  KpoVwva*   xaAa  TroAij  a.  re  Zaxuv9oj. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  IV.  32. 

According  to  Diodorus  there  was  a  fort  called  Arca- 
dia in  the  island.  (XV.  362.) 

The  famous  pitch  wells,  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
and  which  he  himself  visited,  "  are  about  twelve  or 
"  thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  small  plain  open 
"  to  the  sea,  and  closed  towards  the  island  by  a 
"  ridge  of  hills."  Mr.  Dodwell  says  "  there  is  now 
"  a  spot  with  which  the  description  of  the  historian 
"  (IV.  195.)  appears  in  every  respect  to  correspond ; 
"  and  it  is  singular  that  the  tedious  process  of  ex- 
"  tracting  the  bitumen  is  still  in  some  measure  the 
"  same,  and  the  same  kind  of  instrument  is  em- 
"  ployed'^."  (Cf.  Antigon.  Caryst.  Vitruv.  VIII.  3.) 

The  ancient  town,  as  that  traveller  remarks,  in 
all  probability  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  for- 
tress, which  is  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  rising  from 
the  port^ 

The  mountain  called  Elatos  by  Pliny  (IV.  12.)  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Scopo.  It  rises 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town  of  Zante  to  an 
elevation  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet*". 


Elatos 
mons. 


^  T.  I.  p. 

p.  26. 


8 1 .    Holland,  t.  I. 


'  Dodwell.  t.  I.  p.  83. 

"•  Holland's  Travels,  t.  I.  p. 


1 7.  The  view  from  this  point 
is  said  to  be  magnificent.  Le- 
ch evalier,  Vovaore  de  la  Troade. 
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Strabo  assigns  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  to 
the  circuit  of  the  island,  Pliny  thirty-six  miles ;  the 
real  distance  is  upwards  of  forty. 

Zacynthus  is  still  very  fertile,  but  it  has  lost  its 
woody  character",  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Od.  I.  24. 

Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthos — 

iEx.  III.  270. 
(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  458.) 

The  small  island  of  3IaratJiotiisi,  situated  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Zante,  is  perhaps  the  Marathe  of  ^^larathe 

,  insula. 

Pliny.  (IV.  11.) 

n  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  83. 


SECTION  VIII. 

^  T  O  L  I  A 


History  of  the  ^Etolians — Division  of  ^Etolia  into  Propria  and 
Epictetos — Boundaries  and  descrijition — History  and  topogra- 
phy of  Aperantia  and  Athamania. 

X  HE  most  ancient  accounts  which  can  now  be 
traced  represent  the  country  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  ^Etolia  as  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Curetes,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  who,  as  it  was 
maintained  by  some,  came  from  Euboea,  whilst  others 
asserted  that  they  were  indigenous,  and  derived  their 
name  from  a  mountain  of  the  country  called  Curium. 
It  is  from  this  tribe  that  ^tolia  first  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  Curetis.  (Strab.  X.  p.  465.  Schol.  Pind. 
Olymp.  Od.  III.)  Various  ancient  authorities  inform 
us  that  the  Hyantes,  who  were  likewise  a  primitive 
Grecian  race,  had  settled  in  ^tolia  as  well  as  in  Boe- 
otia, where  they  are  better  known.  (Apollod.ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  464.  Eustath.  in  Iliad.  B.  637.)  The  first  re- 
volution which  the  country  of  the  Curetes  underwent 
occurred  on  the  expulsion  of  the  iEolians,  a  Thessa- 
lian  tribe,  from  their  original  settlements,  when  they 
invaded  the  territory  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
which  was  thence  called  ^Eolis.  (Strab.  X.  p.  465.^ 
Thuc.  III.  102.  Hesych.  v.  AIoXikov.)  A  more  com- 
plete change  was  however  effected  by  j^Ltolus  the 
son  of  Endymion,  who  arrived  from  Elis  in  Pelo- 

^  Ephorus  seems  to  assign  a      the  .^Eolians.  (ap.  Strab.  X.  p. 
later  date   to  this  irruption  of      464.) 
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ponnesus  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  having  de- 
feated the  Curetes  in  several  actions,  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  country,  to  which  the  conqueror  gave 
the  name  of  iEtolia.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  463. 
Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  1.) 

Mera  Tov§  'Axapvavaj  ju,=v  lor'  AircoX/a, 

KovpYiTiC   aVTY-jV   yxp   XXTWXOVV   TO   "KpOTzfOV 

'Ai^ix6[j,evog  8*  AjTouAof  ex  xrjj  "H^iooc, 
AWcuhlav  cuvo'/jtacTeV,  sxEtvovg  ex/SaAciv. 

ScYMN.  Ch.  472. 

Homer  represents  the  iEtohans  as  a  hardy  and  war- 
like race,  engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with  the 
Curetes,  who  still  retained  the  district  bordering  on 
the  Achelous  and  on  Acarnania. 

KoyprJTs'j  t'  l|U.a^ovTO  xat  AWcuXo)  iXz)/5^cif[j.on — 

II.  I.  529. 
He  informs  us  also  that  they  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Troy  under  the  command  of  Thoas  their  chief, 
and  often  alludes  to  their  prowess  in  the  field. 

AhctiXaiv  8"  YiyfiTO  Qocxg,  'AS^a<jU,ovoj  vlo; — 

II.  B.  637. 
Mythology  has  conferred  a  degree  of  celebrity  and 
interest  on  this  portion  of  Greece  from  the  story  of 
the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of  Meleager 
and  Tydeus,  with  those  of  other  Jitolian  warriors 
of  the  heroic  age ;  but,  whatever  may  have  contri- 
buted to  give  renown  to  this  province,  Thucydides 
assures  us  that  the  iEtolians  in  general,  like  most  of 
the  north-western  clans  of  the  Grecian  continent, 
long  preserved  the  wild  and  uncivilized  habits  of  a 
barbarous  age.  (I.  5.)  The  more  remote  tribes  were 
especially  distinguished  for  the  uncouthness  of  their 
language  and  the  ferocity  of  their  habits.  (III.  94.) 
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In  this  historian's  time  they  had  as  yet  made  no 
figure  among  the  leading  republics  of  Greece,  and 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war 
whicli  lie  undertook  to  narrate.  From  him  we  learn 
that  the  ^Etolians  favoured  the  interests  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, probably  more  from  jealousy  of  the 
Athenians,  whom  they  wished  to  dislodge  from  Nau- 
pactus,  than  from  any  friendship  they  bore  to  the 
former.  The  possession  of  that  important  place  held 
out  inducements  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  war,  to  attempt  the  occupation,  if  not  the 
ultimate  conquest,  of  all  -^tolia ;  as  they  hoped, 
should  the  project  succeed,  that  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Doris  and  Phocis  would  readily  submit 
to  their  arms.  The  expedition,  however,  though 
ably  planned,  and  conducted  by  Demosthenes  him- 
self, proved  signally  disastrous,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  had  to  encounter  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  light  armed  troops, 
which  could  alone  have  been  effective  in  so  woody 
and  mountainous  a  district.  It  was  not  without  the 
greatest  loss  and  danger  that  Demosthenes,  after 
having  advanced  only  ten  miles  into  the  enemy's 
territory,  escaped  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  force 
into  Locris,  from  whence  he  reached  Naupactus,  and 
was  fortunately  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Acarnanians  to  secure  that  city  against  an  attack 
with  which  it  was  soon  after  threatened  by  the 
jEtolians,  reinforced  with  a  body  of  Peloponnesian 
troops.  (Thuc.  III.  95.  et  seq.)  We  scarcely  find 
any  subsequent  mention  of  the  jEtolians  during  the 
more  important  transactions  which  for  upwards  of 
a  century  occupied  the  different  states  of  Greece. 
We  may  collect,  however,  that  they  were  at  that 
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time  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  their 
neighbours  the  Acarnanians,  whom  they  gradually 
stripped  of  all  their  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Achelous. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander, the  iEtolians  exhibited  symptoms  of  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  young  monarch,  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVII.  566.)  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
they  afforded  to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  La- 
miac  war,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus,  who  with  a  powerful  army  in- 
vaded their  country,  which  they  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  iEtolians  on  this  occasion  retired 
to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  entrenched 
themselves  until  the  ambitious  designs  of  Perdiccas 
forced  the  Macedonian  generals  to  evacuate  their 
territory.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  641.)  If  the  accounts 
Pausanias  has  followed  are  correct,  Greece  was  after- 
wards mainly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Mto~ 
lians  for  her  deliverance  from  a  formidable  irruption 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  penetrated  into  Phocis  and 
^tolia,  and  committed  cruel  devastations  and  atro- 
cities in  those  districts.  On  being  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  these  barbarians  were  so  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  ^^tolians,  that  scarcely  any  of  them 
escaped.  (Pausan.  Phocic.  23.  Polyb.  IX.  30.)  From 
this  time  we  find  iEtolia  acquiring  a  degree  of  im- 
portance among  the  other  states  of  Greece,  to  which 
it  had  never  aspired  during  the  brilliant  days  of 
Sparta  and  Athens ;  but  these  republics  were  now 
on  the  decline,  while  northern  Greece,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Macedonia,  was  training  up  a  numerous 
and  hardy  population  to  the  practice  of  war.  It  is 
rarely,  however,  that  history  has  to  record  achieve- 
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ments  or  acts  of  policy  honourable  to  the  iRtolians : 
unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faitli  or  religion,  they 
attaclied  themselves  to  wliatever  side  the  hope  of 
gain  and  plunder  allured  them,  which  they  again 
forsook  in  favour  of  a  richer  prize,  whenever  the 
temptation  presented  itself.  (Polyl).  II.  45.  et  46. 

IV.  67.)  We  thus  find  them  leagued  with  Alexan- 
der of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  for  the  purpose  of 
dismembering  Acarnania,  and  seizing  upon  its  cities 
and  territory.  (Polyb.  II.  45.  et  IX.  34.)  Again 
with  Cleomenes,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  the  hope  of 
overthrowing  the  Achaean  confederacy.  (Polyb.  II. 
45.)  Frustrated,  however,  in  these  designs  by  the 
able  counsels  of  Aratus,  and  the  judicious  and  liberal 
policy  of  Antigonus  Doson,  they  renewed  their  at- 
tempts on  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  carried  their 
arms  into  Peloponnesus ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  So- 
cial war,  so  ably  detailed  by  Polybius.  This  seems 
to  have  consisted  rather  in  predatory  incursions  and 
sudden  attacks  on  both  sides,  than  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  plan  of  operations.  The  iEtolians  suf- 
fered severely  ;  for  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  youth 
they  had  despised,  advanced  into  the  heart  of  ^tolia 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  avenged,  by 
sacking  and  plundering  Thermus,  their  chief  city, 
the  sacrilegious  attack  made  by  them  on  Dodona, 
and  also  the  capture  of  Dium  in  Macedonia.  (Polyb. 

V.  7—11.) 

When  the  Romans,  already  hard  pressed  by  the 
second  Punic  war,  then  raging  in  Italy,  found  them- 
selves threatened  on  the  side  of  Greece  by  the  secret 
treaty  concluded  by  the  king  of  Macedon  with  Han- 
nibal, they  saw  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with 
the  iEtolians  in  order  to  avert  the  storm ;  and  though 
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it  might  reflect  but  little  credit  on  their  policy,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  to  form  a  league  with  a  people 
of  such  questionable  character,  the  soundness  of 
judgment  wliich  dictated  the  measure  cannot  be 
doubted ;  since  tiiey  were  thus  enabled,  with  a  small 
fleet  and  army  under  the  command  of  M.  Val.  Lae- 
vinus,  to  keep  in  check  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian 
force,  and  effectually  to  preclude  Philip  from  afford- 
ing aid  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy.  (Liv.  XXVI. 
24.) 

The  iEtolians  also  proved  very  useful  allies  to  the 
Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  during  which  they 
displayed  much  zeal  and  activity,  particularly  in  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  where  their  cavalry  greatly 
distinguished  itself,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
that  decisive  victory.  (Liv.  XXXIII.  7.)  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  the  jEtolians  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Romans 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  provinces 
taken  from  the  enemy.  But  crafty  and  politic  as 
that  people  seems  to  have  been,  they  soon  discovered 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  nation  still  more  deeply 
versed  in  the  arts  of  conquest,  equally  rapacious  with 
themselves,  and  as  little  scrupulous  of  the  means  by 
which  they  obtained  their  ends.  In  fact,  the  iEto- 
lians  were  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  render 
any  considerable  addition  to  their  territory  impolitic 
and  even  dangerous.  They  were  no  longer  confined 
witliin  the  narrow  limits  which  the  early  history  of 
Greece  assigns  to  them,  but  had  extended  their  do- 
minion on  the  west  and  north-west  as  far  as  Epirus, 
where  they  were  in  possession  of  Ambracia,  leaving 
to  Acarnania  a  few  towns  only  on  the  coast ;  towards 
the  north,  they  occupied  the  districts  of  Amphilochia 
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and  Aperantia,  a  great  portion  of  Dolopia,  and,  from 
their  connexion  with  Atliamania,  their  influence  in 
that  direction  was  felt  even  to  the  borders  of  Mace- 
donia.    On   the   side  of  Thessaly   they  had    made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country  of  the  iEnianes,  a 
large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with  the  cantons  of  the 
Melians   and   Trachinians.     On  the  east   they  had 
gained  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  coast  to  the  Cris- 
saean   gulf,  including    Naupactus.      In    short,    they 
wanted  but  little  to  give  them  the  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  northern  Greece.     The  Romans,  there- 
fore, satisfied  with  having  humbled  and  weakened 
the  Macedonian  prince,  still  left  him  power  enough 
to  check  and  curb  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  this  people.     The  ^tolians  appear  to  have 
keenly  felt  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations. 
(Liv.  XXXIII.  13.  and  31.)     They  now  saw  all  the 
consequences   of  the  fault  they  had  committed,  in 
opening  for  the  Romans  a  way  to  Greece ;  but,  too 
weak  of  themselves  to  eject  these  formidable  intrud- 
ers, they  turned  their  thoughts  towards  Antiochus 
king  of  Syria,  whom  they  induced  to  come  over  into 
that    country,  this    monarch    having   been    already 
urged  to  the  same  course  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  XXXV. 
33.)  With  the  assistance  of  this  new  ally,  they  made 
a  bold  attempt  to  seize  at  once  the  three  important 
towns    of  Deraetrias,  Laceda^mon,  and   Chalcis,  in 
which  they  partly  succeeded ;  (XXXV.  33.  et  seq.) 
and,  had   Antiochus  prosecuted  the  war  as  vigor- 
ously as  it  was  commenced,  Greece  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  have  been  saved,  and  Italy  might  again 
have  seen  Hannibal  in  her  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army  ;  but  a  single  defeat  at  Thermopylae 
crushed  the  hopes  of  the  coalition,  and  drove  the 
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feeble  Antiochus  back  into  Asia.  (XXXVI.  19.) 
The  iEtolians,  deserted  by  their  ally,  remained  alone 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  foe.  Heraclea, 
Naupactus,  and  Ambracia  were  in  turn  besieged 
and  taken ;  and  no  other  resource  being  left,  they 
were  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted 
A.  U.  C.  563.  but  on  conditions  that  for  ever  hum- 
bled their  pride,  crippled  their  strength,  and  left 
them  but  the  semblance  of  a  republic.  (XXXVIII. 
11.  Polyb.  Frag.  XXII.  13.) 

The  iEtolian  polity  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a 
federal  government  somewhat  similar  to  the  Acheean 
league.  Deputies  from  the  different  states  met  in  a 
common  assembly,  called  Pana^tolium,  and  formed 
one  republic  under  the  administration  of  a  praetor. 
This  officer  was  chosen  annually ;  and  upon  him  de- 
volved more  especially  the  direction  of  military  af- 
fairs, subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional assembly.  Besides  which,  there  was  also  a 
more  select  council  called  Apocleti.  In  addition  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  we  hear  of  other  officers,  such 
as  a  general  of  cavalry  and  a  public  secretary^.  (Liv. 
XXXI.  29.  Polyb.  IV.  5.  and  Frag.  XXII.  15.) 

The  following  are  the  limits  of  /Etolia,  according 
to  Strabo.  To  the  west  it  was  separated  from  Acar- 
nania  by  the  Achelous ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on 
the  mountain  districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes, 
Dolopes,  and  J^nianes  ;  to  the  east  it  was  contiguous 
to  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolse ;  and  more  to  the 
north,  to  that  of  the  Dorians ;  on  the  south  it  was 

^  Ubbo  Emniius,  in  his  ac-  bins,  the  soundness  of  which  is 

count  of  the  ^tolian  republic,  justly  doubted,  (Polyb.  I\'.  31.) 

states  there  were  also  ephors  ;  where  see  the  notes  of  Palme- 

but  this  assertion  seems  to  rest  riws  and  Scwheighgeuser. 
entirely  on  a  passage  of  Poly- 
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washed  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (X.  450.)  The  same 
geograi)lier  informs  us,  that  it  was  usual  to  divide 
the  country  within  these  boundaries  into  yEtolia 
Antiqua,  and  Epictetos.  The  former  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Achelous  to  Calydon  ;  and  in- 
cluded also  a  considerable  tract  of  rich  champaign 
country  along  the  Achelous  as  far  as  Stratus.  (X. 
p.  450.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  situation 
chosen  by  J^Ltolus  for  his  first  settlement,  and  is 
called  by  Thucydides  iEohs.  (III.  102.)  The  latter, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  a  territory  subsequently  ac- 
quired, and  comprehended  the  most  mountainous 
and  least  fertile  parts  of  the  province,  stretching  to- 
wards the  Athamanes  on  the  northern  side,  and  the 
Locri  Ozolae  on  the  eastern.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  Be- 
ginning with  the  first  of  these  divisions,  and  crossing 
the  Achelous  at  Stratus  in  Acarnania,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  on  the  great  road  which  traversed  the  plain 
country,  now  about  to  be  described,  from  that  town 
to  Naupactus.  The  ford  by  which  it  was  usual  to 
pass  the  Achelous,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius,  was 

Conope.  in  front  of  the  small  town  of  Conope,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  consequently  in  jEtolia. 
The  historian,  when  relating  the  different  expedi- 
tions made  by  Philip,  thethird  king  of  Macedon  of  that 
name,  speaks  on  both  occasions  of  Conope,  which 
was  about  twenty  stadia  from  the  ford.  The  iEto- 
lians,  who  held  it,  attempted  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  Macedonian  troops,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  (IV.  64.  Cf.  V.  7.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kov«7r>?.)  Strabo 
also  mentions  Conope  as  being  advantageously  situ- 
ated for  traversing  the  Achelous,  but  gives  us  to 
understand  that   at   first  it   was   an    inconsiderable 

Arsinoe.     placc.  Until  Arsinoc,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus,  erected  there  a  large  city,  which  bore 
her  name.   (X.  p.  460.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apamrj.) 
Polybius,  however,  speaks  of  Arsinoe  as  a  town  of 
iEtolia,  l)ut  does  not  identify  it  with  Conope ;  in  a 
fragment  of  his  30th  book  he  alludes  to  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  some  civil  dissensions  and  tumults, 
about  the  time  of  the  last  Macedonian  war.  (XXX. 
14.)     Cicero  doubtless  adverts  to  this  place  in  his 
Oration   against   Piso,  (37.)  where  the   MSS.  read 
"  Arsinoen  Thracum,"  but  most  critics  have  adopted 
the  emendation  proposed  by  Palmerius,  of  "Arsinoen, 
"  Stratum."    The  position  which  it  occupied  seems  to 
answer  to  that  of  Angela  Castron^  where  consider- 
able ruins  are  pointed  out  in  modern  maps.    Conope 
was  perhaps  close  to  the  Achelous,  but  the  spot  now 
called   Conopinciy  cannot,  as  Meletius  supposes,  re- 
present that  ancient  site,  since  it  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  whereas  Conope,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  certainly  on  the  left  side.     Near  Arsinoe  flowed 
the  small  river  Cyathus,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  Cyathus  fl. 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius.  (X.  6.)     This  is  pro- 
bably the  same  now  called  Neschio,  which  falls  into 
the  Achelous  to  the  north  of  Angelo  Castron.     It 
flows  from  a  lake  named  after  that  modern  site,  but 
which  was  formerly  called  Conope,  according  to  An-  Conope  la- 
toninus  Liberalis,  w  ho  cites  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Nicander,  and  a  poem  of  Areus  the  Laconian.     It 
appears  from  these  writers  that  an  jEtolian  youth, 
named    Cycnus,   having    drowned    himself   in    the 
waters  of  the  Conope,  was  changed  into  a  swan  by 
Apollo  ;  it  is  added,  that  the  spot  is  much  frequented 
by  this  bird  in  the  autumn.  (Anton.  Liber.  Metam. 
XII.)     Ovid,  who  relates  the  same  metamorphosis, 

I'  3 
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calls  the  lake  Hyrie,  from  Hyric  (Antoninus  says 

Tliyrie)  the  mother  of  Cycnus. 

At  fijcnetrix  Hyrie  servari  ncscia  flendo 
Delicuit :  stagnumque  suo  de  nomine  fecit. 

Metam.  VII.  380. 

Inde  lacus  Hyries  videt,  et  Cycneia  Tempe. 

Id.  VII.  371. 

Some  doubt,  however,  may  arise  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  lake  with  that  of  Conope,  when  we  recollect 
that  Strabo  has  already  spoken  of  that  of  Uria  as 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  ffiniadae;  but  this  geographer 
increases  our  perplexity  still  further  by  naming  yet 
Hydra       another  lake,  which  he  says  was  once  called  Hydra, 

postea  Ly-  i       -r        •  -i  •         n  r      i. 

simachia  but  aftcrwards  Lysimachia,  from  a  town  ot  that 
Lyshlia.  name  situated  near  its  shores.  Now,  as  Strabo  reports, 
that  Lysimachia  was  between  Arsinoe  and  Pleuron, 
(X.  p.  460.)  it  must,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  place,  have  been  to  the  south  of 
the  former,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Angela  Castro,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  the  ancient  Conope.  I  should  therefore  be  inclined 
to  distinguish  the  lake  of  Lysimachia  from  this  last ; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  best 
modern  maps  lay  down  no  lake  in  this  direction  be- 
sides those  of  Angela  Castro  and  Vracliori^  which 
latter  is  certainly  the  Palus  Trichonis  of  Polybius. 
This  historian  also  notices  Lysimachia,  and  seems  to 
place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Conope.  (V.  7.)  From 
Livy  we  learn  that  it  stood  on  the  road  leading  from 
Naupactus  to  Stratus.  (XXXVI.  11.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  hv(ji\t.6.yja.)  Strabo  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  town  was  deserted  in  his  time.  It  was  proba- 
bly built,  together  with  Arsinoe,  by  the  princess  of 
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that  name  in  honour  of  her  husband  Lysimachus. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  traveller  has  identified  the 
ruins  of  Lysimachia ;  but  it  is  possible  that  those 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  Kuria  Irene  belong  to  this 
ancient  city,  though  I  should  be  inclined  to  look  for 
them  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  that  site. 

South  of  Conope,  and  near  the  Achelous,  was 
Ithoria,  a  fortress  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip  in  ithoria. 
one  of  his  incursions  into  ^Etolia.  Polybius  states 
that  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  very  ad- 
vantageously situated  in  a  sort  of  defile.  (IV.  64.) 
Modern  maps  point  out  a  spot  in  this  vicinity  called 
Ivoria,  which,  from  its  name  and  situation,  in  all 
probability,  answers  to  the  ancient  Ithoria.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  says,  it  is  five  hours  from  I\atolico  *^. 
Mannert  calls  Angelo  Castron  Ithoria  ^. 

Further  south,  and  on  the  Achelous,  was  Pae- Paeanium. 
anium,  also  taken  by  the  Macedonians  in  their  ex- 
pedition above  alluded  to.  We  are  informed  by  Po- 
lybius that  it  was  a  small  town,  being  less  than 
seven  stadia  in  circuit,  but  inferior  to  none  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  its  houses,  walls,  and  towers. 
Philip  razed  its  fortifications,  and  transported  some 
of  the  materials,  such  as  timber  and  bricks,  on  rafts 
down  the  Achelous  to  (Eniadae,  which  he  intended 
to  besiege.  (V.  ^6.)  Its  position  perhaps  answers  to 
that  of  Stamna,  where,  according  to  sir  "\V.  Gell, 
there  are  indications  of  an  ancient  city  '^. 

Pausanias    speaks    of    an    iEtolian    town    named  Ptana. 
Phana,  which  was  probably  not  far  distant,  and  may 
perhaps  be  the  Pseanium  of  Polybius.     It  was  be- 
sieged for  some  time  by  the  Achaeans,  but  without 

<:  Travels  in  Albania,  p.  209.  '^  Itin.  of  Greece,  p.  298. 

^  Geogr.  t.  VIII.  p.  85. 
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success.  On  which  occasion  they  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  returned  this  answer : 

T^g  rieXoTTOj  vxerai  xa.)  'A^uidog,  ottttots  HySco 
"HaSete  7r=u(r0jU.:V0(  wc  x=  TTToXteSpov  sXyjTS' 
AA.X*  ays  Irj  (pp«^so"Qs  hix^og  -noaov  ^[/.up  eKatyrov 

AaCUV  TTIVo'vTOJV  pUiTUl   TTCAlV,   ^5s   TTETrcWXcV, 

OuTw  yap  Ksv  eXoiTs  ^Pavuv  TiupyYjpsoL  xwjXYiV. 

but  as  they  could  not  comprehend  its  signification, 
the  Achaeans  were  about  to  sail  homewards,  when 
they  accidentally  discovered  the  fountain  from  which 
the  besieged  derived  their  only  supply  of  water. 
This  being  stopped,  the  town  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. (Pausan.  Phoc.  18.)  It  is  evident,  that 
Phana  was  near  the  sea,  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
Achaeans  had  come  with  a  fleet ;  and  I  think  it  is 
very  probably  Kuria  Irene.  In  Steph.  Byz.  men- 
tion is  made  of  Phana  as  a  town  of  Italy,  but  though 
Holstenius  understands  it  of  Fanum  Fortunae,  now 
Fauo,  I  am  persuaded  we  ought  to  read,  for  izokig 
\rakiag,  noXig  AiTCcXiag.  (v.  ^dvat.) 

The  plains  which  we  have  now  been  traversing,  and 
which  belong  to  ancient  ^Etolia,  are  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion from  the  Achelous  to  the  Evenus.  Its  present 
name  is  mount  Zigos,  and  answers  doubtless  to  the 
Aracyn-     Aracyuthus    of  antiquity,  which    Pliny  and    other 

thus  mons.  .  -i  *  •         /ttt      -.1  r-i        i 

WTiters  ascribe  to  Acarnania,  (IV.  1.)  but  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes,  with  more  propriety,  to 
^tolia.  (Strab.  X.  p.  450.) 

T^5  8*  \j7c\p  I;  vorov,  sIctjv  vtto  O"x07ri^v  'ApuxvvSov 
'Avdpoiv  AItcuKwv  TTiolov  [xBya —      Dion.  Perieg.  431. 

There  was  also  a  mountain  of  this  name  in  Bce- 
otia,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  passages  of  Virgil, 
and  other  Latin  poets,  which  Palmerius,  incorrectly 
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as  I  think,  applies  to  that  of  whicli  we  are  now 
speaking '. 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Aracynthus  was  the  new 
town  of  Pleuron,  built,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  after  I'^euroa 

nova. 

the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  towns  of  iEtolia,  had  become  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Demetrius  the  iEtolian  ?,  when  they  re- 
moved to  the  plain  under  mount  Aracynthus.  (X.  p. 
451.)  Strabo  elsewhere  tells  us  it  was  south  of  Ly- 
simachia.  (X.  p.  460.)  The  Pleuronians  petitioned 
the  Romans  to  be  allowed  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  Achaean  assembly.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  11.) 
At  some  little  distance  from  it  stood  Olenus,  an  an-oienus. 
cient  city  of  .^tolia,  known  to  Homer,  who  enume- 
rates it  in  the  catalogue. 

Ol  YlXevpcov   evBixovTO  xa»  "i2Asvov —  II.  B.  638. 

(Cf.  Apollod.  Bibl.  I.  8,  4.  Eustath.  ad  loc.)  This 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  Cohans,  and  preserved 
but  few  vestiges  in  Strabo's  time.  (X.  p.  460.)  Se- 
neca says, 

Olcnos  tectis  habitata  rarls, 

Virginis  Pleuron  inimica  divae.    Troa]).  826. 

And  Statins, 

Et  praeceps  Calydon  et  qu»  Jove  provocat  Idam  ■ 
Olenos.  Theb.  IV.  104. 

(Cf.  Hygin.  II.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "OAcvo,-.)  There  was 
another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

f  Grsec.  Ant.  L.  IV.  c.  10.  p.  refers  to  Demetrius  II.  of  Ma- 

448.  cedon,    father   of   Philip,   who 

8  No  other  author  has  spoken  was  often  at  war  with  the  ^- 

of  this  Demetrius  the  jEtolian,  tolians.    (Polyb.   II.  44.    XX. 

but  it  is  probable  that  Strabo  5.) 
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Not  far  from  Olenus,  and  probably  nearer  the  sea, 
Pyione.      was  Pylcne,  named  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Gre- 
cian ships. 

0"»  llXeupaii''  eve'jU-ovTO,  xa]"il\svov,  ^8g  IluAi^v))!/. 

II.  B.  639. 
In    a   fragment   of  Apollodorus's   commentary,  for 
HaXX-^vyjv  we  should  read  YlvX-^v/jv.  (ap.  Stcph.   Byz. 

V.  "ilXevog.) 

sensit  scopulosa  Pylenc, 

Fletaque  cognatis  avibus  Meleagrica  Fleuron. 

Stat.  Tiieb.  IV.  102. 

(Plin.  IV.  2.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  llvXyivYj.)  Strabo  informs 
us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  afterwards  re- 

Proschium.  moved  higher  up,  to  a  place  called  Proschium.  On 
which  occasion  he  censures  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  for 
having  confounded  these  two  sites.  (X.  p.  451.) 
Thucydides  mentions  Proschium  as  a  city  of  ^Etolia, 
when  relating  the  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesians 
into  Acarnania  and  Amphilochia,  under  Eurylochus. 
(III.  102.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Upoaxiov.)  A  temple  was 
erected  here  by  Hercules,  in  honour  of  Cyathus,  a 
cupbearer  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slain.  (Ni- 
cand.  ap.  Athen.  IX.  80.)  The  ruins  of  Proschium 
are  perhaps  those  which  modern  travellers  have 
noticed  at  a  place  called  Kurtaga,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Fidari,  or  Evenus  ^ ;  or  these  may  be  refer- 

Ei»us.  red  to  the  fortress  of  Elaeus,  taken  by  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  expedition  already  alluded  to.  Polybius 
says,  it  belonged  to  the  Calydonians,  whose  territory 
lay  also  on  this  side  of  the  Evenus.  It  was  natu- 
rally a  place  of  great  strength,  and  was  further  im- 
proved by  art,  for  which  purpose  king  Attalus  libe- 

.  ^  Gell's  Itiner.  of  Greece,  p.  292. 
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rally  furnished  the  i^^tolians  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  (IV.  65.)  The  Evenus  is  aEveimsfi. 
considerable  river,  rising,  as  Strabo  reports,  in  the 
country  of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the  north- 
east extremity  of  ^tolia.  (X.  451.)  Ptolemy  says, 
it  flows  from  mount  Callidromus,  meaning  the  chain 
of  ffita,  (p.  87.)  which  is  sufficiently  correct. 

Dicsearchus,  with  less  truth,  affirms,  that  it  rises 
in  mount  Pindus.  (Stat.  Graec.  v.  61.)  According 
to  Strabo,  it  does  not  flow  at  first  through  the  ancient 
Curetis,  which  is  the  district  of  Pleuron,  but  more 
to  the  east,  by  Chalcis  and  Calydon,  after  which  it 
turns  to  the  west,  towards  the  plains  in  which  the 
ancient  Pleuron  was  situated,  and  finally,  proceed- 
ing in  a  southerly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea.  Its 
more  ancient  name  was  Lycormas.  (Strab.  X.  p.  451. 
Cf  Auct.  de  Fluv.  p.  17-  Apollod.  Bibl.  I.  7,  8.) 
The  Evenus  is  rendered  celebrated  in  fable  from  the 
story  of  Nessus,  who  was  slain  by  Hercules  for  offer- 
ing violence  to  Deianira.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.  Apoll.  loc. 
cit.) 

"O^  TOV  /3a3u5pC/UV  TTOTCtfJiOV  EuTJVOV  /SpOTOWf 

MlcSoO  VopV:  ^SgCT^V,   OUT:  TlOl/.irijJ.Oig 

Kdnratg  If^ecracov^  ovts  Xxl^saiv  vbwc. 

Soph.  Trach.  557. 
Et  IVIeleagream  maculatus  sanguine  Nessi 
Evenos  Calydona  secat.  Luc  ax.  VI.  365. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Evenus  we  find  mount 
Chalcis,  or,  as  Artemidorus  called  it,  Chalcia,  theChaids 

.  ,  mons. 

modern  name  of  which  is  Galata  \     At  its  foot  was 


'  There   is   some  confusion,  Artemidorus  placed  it  between 

as  Strabo  remarks,  in  the  ac-  the  Achelous  (it  should  be  the 

counts  of  ancient  authors    re-  Evenus)    and    Pleuron ;  whilst 

specting   this    mountain.     For  ApoUodorus    insisted    that     it 
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h'svI.'i ''■'''  a  small  town,  hence  called  Hypochalcis,  or  simply 
ciiaicis.      Chalcis,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  ships ;  it  is 
now  rei)resented  by  the  modern  village  of  Galata. 

0'»  WXiupojv   iVEfxovTO,  xa»  "X2^svov,  ^0£  [lu>\.yjvr,v, 
XaAxi'da  T   uy^loiKov —  II.  B.  639. 

Thucydides  places  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus. 
(II.  83.)  Livy  says  it  stood  on  the  road  from  Nau- 
pactus  to  Lysimachia  and  Stratus.  (XXXVI.  11.) 
Polybius  calls  it  Chalcia,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  mari- 
time town.  (V.  94.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  XaX/<]^  et  'Ttto- 
yaXxig.)  In  this  last  word  there  is  an  error  in  the 
text,  which  has  hitherto  passed  vmnoticed.  We  read 
at  present  'TiroyaXKig  iroXig  AiraXiag  KaT  KvpuTTY/v, 
whereas  it  should  be  'Tncx^akK^g  iroXig  AiTwXiag'  'Eku- 
Toiog  EvpwTrrj.  Hecatseus  is  the  author  cited  under 
the  word  XaXKig.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
Chalcis  it  should  be  observed,  that  Dionysius  Peri- 
egetes  seems  to  place  a  town  of  that  name  on  the 
Achelous,  at  some  distance  from  its  mouth. 

ocrcac  t  0.7:0  XaXxldoc  sottmv 

AtvTii  agyupei^g  'A^sXwiog  a.fj.(p)s  kXi<T<r£i.  V.  496. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  poet  has 
here  mistaken  the  Achelous  for  the  Evenus.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  Ptolemy  notices  on 
cherson-  the  right  bank  a  point  of  land  called  Chersonnesus, 
(p.  87.)  on  which  the  modern  town  of  31issolonghi 
perhaps  now  stands. 

In  the  plains  above  Chalcis  stood  the  ancient  town 

stood  al)ove  Molycria,  more  to  tains,  one  named  Chalcia,  the 

the  east,  and  at  the  same  time  other,     Chalcis  ;     the     former 

he  looked  upon  Calydon  as  si-  near  Pleuron,  the  latter  above 

tualed    between    Chalcis     and  INJolycria,  (X. p.-l60.)  wheresee 

Pleuron.     Strabo,  to  reconcile  the  note  of  the  French  editor, 

these  two  writers,  conjectures,  t.  IV.  p.  65. 
that  there  might  be  two  moun- 
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of  Pleuron,  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  cele- Pitunm 
brated  m  the  heroic  times  ot  Greece. 

Eicrafjievoj  ^Qoyyiiv  'Av8^a/jU,ovoj  vi'i  &oa.VTi 

AiTcoAoIoT/  ci.vu(j(Ti,  S-og  h'  wj  t'hto  IyiIJ-'M.  II.  N.  21(3. 

"Ht(j  TTUTpo;  jxev  h  ti^otaiv  Olvawj 

Natouo"'  £'/»  riAiu^cuy*,  vvixi^-ixv  okvov 

aXyKiTOV  eVp^ov,  si'  t<j  AiTcoXij  yuvi^.       SoPH.  TraCH.  6. 

Helen  is  termed  by  Lycophron,  (v.  143.) 

T^j  TTrVTaAsxTpou  5ua§oj  nhzVpcovlac. 

because  her  maternal  grandfather  was  Thestius, 
king  of  Pleuron.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  13.  Apollod.  Bibl. 
I.  8,  6.) 

According  to  Dicaearchus,  Pleuron  possessed  a 
temple,  sacred  to  Minerva,  of  some  celebrity.  (Stat. 
Graec.  v.  57.) 

At  si  patriis  Parthaonis  arvis 

Inferar,  et  reduci  pateat  mihi  Martia  Pleuron, 
Aurea  tunc  mediis  urbis  tibi  teinpla  dicabo 
Collibus :   lonias  qua  dcspectare  procellas 
Dulce  sit,  et  flavo  tollens  ubi  vertice  pontuni 
Turbidus  objectas  Achelous  Echinadas  exit. 

Stat.  Theb.  II.  726. 

Pleuron  was  said  to  be  situated  at   the   foot   of 
mount  Curium,  from  whence  the  Curetes  were  sup- Curium 
posed    to    derive    their  name,   (btrab.  X.    p.    465.) 
Myenus  is  mentioned  as  another  mountain  in  this^iyenus 
vicinity  by  Plutarch,  or  the  writer  of  the  treatise  ™*^'^^' 
De  Fluviis.  (p.  17.) 

More  to  the  east,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  is  the  small 
town  of  Halicyrna  or  Licyrna.   (Strab.  X.  p.  460.  Haiicjma. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXikvovx  et  XaA/c/V.  Scyl.   Peripl.  p. 
14.  Plin.  IV.  3.     "After  mount  Galatar  says  Gell, 
"  there  is  a  valley  on  the  shore,  right  of  which  are 
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"  the  ruins,  or  rather,  the  terraces  of  Lycirna  or 
*•'  Halicyrna,  tlic  port  or  naval  station  of  Calydon." 
t'ijydon.  Thirty  stadia  furtlicr  inland  stood  Calydon,  so 
famed  in  Grecian  story,  and  the  theme  of  poetry 
from  Homer  to  Statins.  We  are  told  by  mytholo- 
gists  tliat  Cb^neus,  the  father  of  Meleager  and  Tydeus, 
reigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius  settled 
in  Pleuron  ;  frequent  wars,  however,  arose  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  contiguous  lands,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  Homer  alludes,  when  he  says, 

J^ovpriTsg  T   e[/.a^ovTO  xai  AItmXo)  [j.svs^xp[xat 

'AjU.(pi  TToKiv  KaXu^MVU,  Ku]  uWYjXoug  Ivapi^ov 

AItooXo)  [j.£Vj  a[X,uvo[j.svoi  KaXoSaivof  epavvrig' 

KoupYjTsg  8e,  dionrpaSisiv  [XEjj.au)Ti:g  apYji.  II.  I.  525. 

From  the  same  poet  we  collect  that  Calydon  was 
situated  on  a  rocky  height : 

XoiXxiOa.  T  uy^luKov,  KaAu8«3va  rs  TtsTpy]£(T(T(xV 

II.  B.  640. 
'Oi  7:ot<TYi  YlKsupmi  xu)  uIttsivyi  KaAuSwi/* 
AiTcoAoTcru/  uvuccrs —  II.  N.  217. 

Its  territory,  however,  was  ample  and  productive: 

'OjTTroS*  TTJoVaTOV  7ri5i'ov  KoiXv^wvog  epavvrig, 

"EivQci  jW.jv  ^'vcoyov  TSfji^vog  TrspiKuXXsg  kXecrSuij 

YleVTYlXOVTOyDOV    TO  [XSV  yj[Jl,KTV,  oIvoTTeSoiO, 

"HjU-icry  Sf,  vf/jA^v  dpo^iv  Treb'/ojo  Toc[j.i(rScii.  II.  1,  577. 

Calydon  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
iEtoUan  cities  by  Scylax,  (Peripl.  p.  14.  Cf.  Thuc. 
in.  102.) 

Some  time  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  Achaeans.  Xenophon,  who 
states  the  fact,  does  not  inform  us  under  what  cir- 
cumstances this  change  took  place.  (Hell.  IV.  6,  1.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Calydonians  themselves  in- 
vited over  the  Achseans,  to  defend  them  against  the 
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Acarnanians.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  10.)     Their  city  was 
in  consequence  in  the  occupation  of  an  Achaean  gar- 
rison, until  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  place.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XV.  492.)    It  was  still  a  town  of  importance  during 
the  Social  war,  (Polyb.  IV.  65.  et  V.  95.)  and  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Caesar.  (B.  Civ.  III.  35.)     But 
Augustus  accomplished  its  downfall  by  removing  the 
inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.    Pausanias,  who  relates  the 
fact,  mentions  that  on  this  occasion  the  statue   of 
Diana  Laphria,  which  was  held  in  great  veneration 
at  Calydon,  was  given  by  the  emperor  to  Patrse  of 
Achaia.   (Pausan.   Achaic.   18.)     Strabo   speaks   of 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Lathraeus  near  Calydon,  (X.  p. 
459.)  but  Casaubon  and  Palmerius  wish  to  read  La- 
phraeus  ^.     The  same  writer  observes,  that  this  city, 
once  the  ornament  of  Greece,  exhibited  but  few  ves- 
tiges in  his  time. 

To  the  citations  already  produced  respecting  Ca- 
lydon the  following  may  be  added. 

'Ex  Be  XjTTwy  KaAuSaJva  Sooj  MsXiotypo^  s^aivev 
Olvev§  Tov  p   eho^ev(Te  xal  'AAfla/rj  podoTZYj^uc. 

Orph.  Argom.  156. 

KaAoSoJS  [Xiv  ri^s  yaia.  YlsXOTTBiug  ^Qovoc, 
'Ev  a.vtiT:op^a,ois  7rfS«"  s^oucr'  svia.ffx.ova. 

Eur.  Meleag.  ap.  Lucian.  Symp. 

concessit  in  iras 

Ipse  Deum  antiquam  genitor  Calydona  Dianse. 

^N.  VII.  305. 

Invidisse  Deos,  patriis  ut  redditus  arvis 
Conjugiura  optatum  et  pulchram  Calydona  viderem  ! 

^N.  XL  269. 

*^  Grsec.  Ant.  1.  IV.  c.  15.  p.  472. 
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Pliny  tells  us  that  Calydon  stood  near  the  Evenus, 
and  al)out  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  (IV. 
2.)  The  Table  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  nine  miles  from  the  ford  by  which 
it  is  crossed.  According  to  Dodwell,  there  are  yet 
to  be  seen  in  this  direction  the  remains  of  a  city,  and 
its  acropolis,  composed  of  magnificent  walls,  con- 
structed nearly  in  a  regular  manner.  Near  Calydon 
was  a  considerable  marsh  abounding  in  fish,  which 
was  farmed  by  some  Romans  settled  at  Patrae.  (Strab. 
Onthispa-  X.  p.  460.)  Palmerius  thinks  this  may  be  the  'OvOU 
Kifx-nyi  of  Nicander. 

Tapinassus  Nearer  the  sea  rose  mount  Taphiassus,  where 
*^'^"'"  Nessus  was  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have  thus  com- 
municated a  fetid  odour  to  the  waters  which  issued 
from  it.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  426.  Apollod.  ap.  eund.  X. 
460.  Antig.  Caryst.  Paradox.  PHn.  IV.  2.)  Sir  W. 
Gell,  describing  the  route  from  the  Evenus  to  Nau- 
pactus,  says,  "  After  the  valley  of  Halicyrna  the  road 
"  mounts  a  dangerous  precipice,  noAV  called  Kakis- 
"  cala,  the  ancient  mount  Taphiassus,  where  there 
"  is  at  the  base  a  number  of  springs  of  fetid  water  ^" 
Macynia.  On  the  castcm  slope  of  this  height  stood  the  town 
of  Macynia,  or  Macynium,  built,  as  Strabo  affirms, 
after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  he  blames  Hellanicus  for  having  ascribed  to  it 
greater  antiquity.  (X.  p.  451.)  This  place  is  also 
mentioned  by  Archytas  of  Amphissa.  (ap.  Plut. 
Quaest.  Graec.) 

T:^v  (ioTpvo(TTsfuvov  [xvpmvouv  Maxuvav  egxvvrjv. 

In  an  epigram  of  Alcaeus  the  Messenian  we  read, 

'  Itiner.  p.  292. 
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Anthol.  Gr.ec.  t.  I.  p.  489. 

(Steph.  Byz.  v.  MaKvveia.  Plin.  IV.  2.)  "  After  the 
"  dangerous  hill  of  Kakiscalaj"  says  Gell,  "  the  ruins 
"  of  Macynia  may  be  supposed  near  a  ruined  ancient 
"  tower  on  the  left '"." 

Molycria  or  Molycrium  next  follows,  situated,  ac-Moiy. 

criiun. 

cording  to  Thucydides,  close  to  the  sea.  It  had  been 
colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled  by 
the  Athenians,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
-t^tolians  and  Peloponnesians,  under  Eurylochus 
(II.  84.  III.  102.  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  317.)  It  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  (Eliac.  I.  3.)  who  elsewhere 
writes  it  Molycria,  (Boeot.  31.)  as  do  Scylax,  p.  14. 
Strabo,  X.  p.  451.  and  460.  Plut.  Conv.  Sap.  and  Eu- 
phorio.  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  MoXvKpeia.)  Strabo  reports 
that  its  foundation  was  subsequent  to  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae.  (X.  p.  451.)  The  spot  on  which  it 
stood  is  now  called  CairoIi7?ine,  where  its  remains 
are  yet  perceptible  ". 

Beyond   is  Antirrhium,  a  promontory  so   called  ^ntir- 

.  .  rhium. 

from  its  bemg  opposite  to  Rhium,  another  point  in 
Achaia.  It  was  sometimes  surnamed  Molycricum, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  just  noticed,  (Thuc. 
II.  86.)  and  was  also  called  Rhium  iEtolicum.  (Polyb. 
V.  94.)  Here  the  Crissaean,  or,  as  Scylax  terms  it, 
the  Delphic  gulf  properly  commenced.  (Peripl.  p. 
14.)  Thucydides  states  that  the  interval  between 
the  two  capes  was  barely  seven  stadia ;  the  geogra- 
pher above  quoted  says  ten  stadia.  Strabo  observes, 
*'  that   the   Corinthian    gulf   commences    from    the 

■^  Itin.  p.  292.  "  Melet.  Geogr.  t.  II.  p.  308. 
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"  mouth  of  the  Evenus ;  some  say  from  tliat  of  the 
"  Achelous :  from  this  point  the  two  opposite  shores 
"  decidedly  aj)proadi  towards  each  other  till  they 
"  quite  meet  at  Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  leaving 
"  only  a  strait  of  five  stadia  wide.  Antirrhium  is 
"  situated  on  the  confines  of  iEtolia  and  Locris,  and 
"  it  is  usually  called  Rhium  Molycrium."  (VIII.  335. 
Cf.  Phn.  IV.  2.  Mel.  II.  2.) 

The  narrowness  of  the  strait  rendered  this  point 
of  great  importance  for  the  passage  of  troops  to  and 
from  ^tolia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Polyh.  IV.  10. 
and  19.)  On  Antirrhium  was  a  temple  sacred  to 
Neptune.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  14.  Thuc.  II.  84.  Diod. 
Sic.  Pausan.  Phoc.  11.)  Other  citations  relating  to 
Rhium  of  ^Etolia  will  be  found  in  Scymnus  Ch.  v. 
477.  Hellad.  Excerp.  ap.  Phot.  Aristid.  Rhet.  Plat. 
II.  Ptol.  p.  86.  The  Turkish  fortress,  which  now 
occupies  the  site  of  Antirrhium,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  RoumeUa^. 

It  would  seem  from  Polybius  and  Livy  that  the 
name  of  Rhium  was  occasionally  applied  also  to  the 
strait  itself.  (Polyb.  IV.  64.  Liv.  XXVII.  29.) 

Having  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  mari- 
time part  of  -^tolia,  we  must  endeavour  to  collect 
what  information  we  can  respecting  the  northern 
and  interior  part  of  that  province,  which  is  properly 
the  jEtolia  Epictetos  of  Strabo.  And  here  I  may 
observe,  that  we  should  have  been  in  a  complete 
state  of  ignorance  on  this  point,  had  it  not  been  for 
one  very  interesting  passage  of  Polybius,  in  which 
he  gives  a  sufficiently  detailed  and  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  central  region   of  ^tolia,  respecting 

°  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  293. 
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which  all  other  authors  are  either  silent,  or  without 
him  unintelligible.  I  allude  to  the  historian's  nar- 
rative of  an  expedition  undertaken  and  executed 
with  singular  ability  and  success  by  Philii)  III.  of 
Macedon  against  Thermus,  the  chief  city  of  the 
iEtolians.  As  that  town  lay  in  a  central  part  of 
their  territory,  Polybius,  in  relating  the  enterprise, 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  describing  a  country  very 
little  known  probably  to  the  Greeks  in  general  in 
his  day,  and  much  less  to  us  at  the  present  time, 
since  no  antiquarian  traveller  has  ventured,  if  we 
except  Pouqueville,  and  a  learned  countryman  of 
our  ownP,  to  explore  this  wild  and  remote  tract  of 
land.  With  the  assistance  then  of  Polybius  we  will 
follow  the  king  of  Macedon  in  his  well-organized 
and  rapid  movement  through  central  iEtolia  to  sur- 
prise Thermus.  (V.  7.)  Having  crossed  the  Ache- 
lous  by  the  ford  of  Conope  in  coming  from  Acar- 
nania,  he  laid  waste  the  enemy's  country  as  he  ad- 
vanced, leaving  Stratus,  Agrinium,  and  the  city  of 
the  Thestians  (Qea-Tieig)  on  his  left,  and  on  his  right 
Conope,  Lysimachia,  Trichonium,  Phoeteum.  The 
only  two  points  known  to  us  here  are  Stratus  and 
Conope,  between  which  the  Macedonian  army  cer- 
tainly passed.  As  the  latter  was  on  their  right,  it 
is  probable  that  they  marched  round  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Angela  Castron,  or  Conope. 
Agrinium  and  Thestia  would  then  lie  further  north, 
in  order  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  march.  Diodorus 
Siculus  is  the  only  author  besides  Polybius  who  has 
mentioned  Agrinium.     From  him  we  learn  that  itAj 

P  Col.  Leake,  to  whom  only  certain  information  on  the  more 
the  curious  in  ancient  topogra-  obscure  localities  of  ancient 
phy  must  look  for  correct  and      Greece. 
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was  an  Acarnanian  town,  wliitlier,  by  the  advice  of 
Cassander,  a  portion  of  the  nation  concentrated  itself 
after  abandoning  the  villages  which  they  liad  pre- 
viously inhabited.  (XVIII.  707.)  Subsequently  we 
are  informed  by  tlie  same  writer  that  Agrinium  was 
besieged  by  the  iEtolians,  and  that  it  surrendered  to 
them  by  capitulation.  (XVIII.  708.)  It  was  doubt- 
less on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  because  at 
that  period  the  iEtolians  had  not  yet  encroached  on 
tlie  right  side  of  that  river.  I  make  this  observa- 
tion, because  from  Polybius's  narrative  we  might  be 
led  to  suppose  it  was  on  the  same  side  as  Stratus. 
Agrinium  perhaps  stood  on  or  near  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Vracliori^  a  well-peopled  modern  town, 
at  tliree  hours  distance  from  the  Achelous'',  but 
which  cannot  possibly  be  Thermus,  as  Gell  sup- 
poses ^. 

Tiiestia.  Thcstia  occurs  only  in  Polybius,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  Stephanus  alludes  to  it  under  the  name  of 
Hestisea,  a  city  of  Acarnania.  (v.  'Ecrr/aia.)  It  per- 
haps derived  its  name  from  Thestius,  an  ancient 
chief  of  the  Curetes^  The  situation  of  this  town  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  may  answer  to  the  vestiges  ob- 
served by  Pouqueville,  one  hour  north-west  of  Vra- 
chor'i.  This  district  in  modern  maps  bears  the  name 
of  Vloches^.  We  must  now  advert  to  the  towns 
which  the  army  of  Philip  left  to  their  right.  Conope 

Tiicho.  and  Lysimachia  have  already  been  spoken  of.  Tri- 
chonium,  which   next  follows,  was   situated  on   or 

1  Hobhoiise's  Travels,  p.  201.  riant  vegetation.    Pouqueville, 

This  traveller  observes,  that  the  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  511. 
^tolian  side  of  the  Achelous  is  "^  Itiner.  p.  3U2. 

very  different  from  the  Acarna-  ^  Palmer.  Grsec.  Ant.  1.  IV. 

nian,  less  woody  and  hilly,  and  c.  13.  p.  4C4. 
abounding  with  tracts  of  luxu-  *  Pouqueville,  t.  III.  p.  511. 
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near  a  more  considerable  lake  than  that  of  Conope, 
to  which  it  communicated  its  name.  Strabo  speaks 
also  of  this  place  ;  which  is  incorrectly  written  Tra-  Trithonis 

T»Too  •  lacus. 

chinium  in  the  MSS. :  he  says  it  belonged  to  /Etolia 
Proper,  and  stood  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  (X. 
p.  450.)  Polybius  mentions  different  individuals  who 
were  natives  of  Trichonium.  (IV.  3.  V.  13.  and 
XA'II.  10.)  as  does  likewise  Pausanias.  (Corinth.  37. 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tpfx^viov.)  It  was  evidently  a 
place  of  some  importance.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
traveller  has  explored  its  ruins.  It  must  have  stood 
however  towards  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  as 
the  army  left  it  on  their  right.  Beyond,  on  the 
same  side,  was  Phoeteum,  or  Phyteum  ;  the  latter  is  Phceteum 
perhaps  the  true  readmg,  as  we  find  it  m  Steph.  teum. 
Byz.,  w^ho  quotes  from  the  eleventh  book  of  Poly- 
bius. (v.  ^vTaicv.)     No  other  writer  notices  it. 

After  passing  these  towns,  the  Macedonians  halted 
at  Metapa,  situated  on  the  Trichonian  lake,  and  atMetapa. 
the  entrance  of  a  narrow  and  dangerous  defile,  which 
followed  the  shore  for  the  space  of  thii-ty  stadia. 
The  whole  country  along  the  lake,  says  the  historian, 
is  mountainous  and  rugged,  and  closed  in  by  woods. 
On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  ^^tolians  de- 
serted Metapa ;  which  Philip  caused  to  be  occupied 
by  a  body  of  500  soldiers,  whom  he  left  there  to 
protect  his  rear.  Metapa  is  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  writer  except  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  MeraTra.)  It  is 
however  a  material  point  to  settle  its  topography, 
as  it  will  throw  light  upon  the  whole  of  the  subse- 
quent march,  and  guide  us  to  the  position  of  Ther- 
mus,  the  chief  city  of  .T^tolia.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  site  of  Metapa  is  now  occupied  by  3Ie~ 
targcif  a  small  village  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
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of  Krachori,  the  ancient  Palus  Trichonis,  where 
some  remains  are  still  visible.  On  referring  to  the 
map,  we  shall  find  that  the  Macedonian  army,  on 
leaving  the  sliores  of  the  lake  Conope,  must  have 
struck  off  in  a  southerly  direction  between  it  and 
the  lake  on  which  Metapa  was  situated,  and  which 
now  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  K?-achori 
Having  ascertained  the  site  of  Metapa,  we  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  discern  the  direction  in  which  the 
army  proceeded.  Philip,  after  making  arrangements 
suitable  to  the  difficulties  of  the  march  he  was  about 
to  commence,  moved  forward,  having  the  lake  on 
his  left,  which  secured  him  from  any  attack  in  that 
direction,  while  his  right  was  protected  by  light 
troops,  which  advanced  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  body,  but  parallel  to  its  line  of  march.  After 
skirting  the  lake  in  this  manner  for  thirty  stadia, 

Pamphia.  the  Macedonian  army  reached  a  village  called  Pam- 
phia,  which  was  also  taken  without  resistance. 
From  thence  to  Thermus  there  remained  only  thirty 
stadia,  but  the  march  exceeded  in  difficulty  any 
thing  which  they  had  yet  encountered ;  for  not  only 
was  the  road  exceedingly  steep  and  craggy,  but  it 
was  rendered  in  some  places  most  perilous  by  the 
formidal)le  precipices  which  lined  it  on  either  side. 
Such,  however,  was  the  energy  of  the  Macedonian 
troops,  that   they   surmounted  every   obstacle,  and 

Thermus.  reached  Thermus  long  before  sunset.  This  city, 
being  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  attack,  fell 
into  their  hands  without  resistance.  So  remote  in- 
deed was  its  situation,  that  it  was  considered  inac- 
cessible, and  was  therefore  deemed  as  it  were  the 
citadel  of  all  ^tolia.  It  was  here  that  tlie  assem- 
blies for  deciding  the  elections  of  magistrates  were 
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held,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  festivals  and  com- 
mercial meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored,  not 
only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  necessaries  of 
life,  but  with  the  most  costly  furniture  and  utensils 
of  every  kind  adapted  for  entertainments.  All  these 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  who  in  their  pil- 
lage of  the  town  did  not  spare  even  the  temples, 
but,  in  revenge  for  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
jEtolians  at  Dium  and  Dodona,  defaced  the  statues, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand,  set  fire 
to  the  porches,  and  finally  razed  the  buildings  them- 
selves to  the  ground.  They  found  also  in  Thermus 
a  quantity  of  arms,  of  which  they  selected  the  most 
costly  to  carry  away,  but  the  greater  part  they 
burnt,  to  the  number  of  15,000  complete  suits  of 
armour.  In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  removal  was  consumed  in  heaps  before 
the  camp.  All  these  facts  attest  the  size  and  opu- 
lence of  this  town ;  of  which,  however,  so  little  is 
known,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Strabo  and  Po- 
lybius,  its  name  occurs  in  no  ancient  author.  Strabo, 
quoting  from  Ephorus,  mentions  the  fact  of  that 
historian's  having  visited  Thermi,  where  the  iEto- 
lians  held  their  great  national  assembly ;  and  his 
having  there  seen  an  inscription  on  a  statue  of  iEto- 
lus  recording  the  Elean  origin  of  that  chief,  and 
ascribing  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  ^Etolian  na- 
tion. (X.  p.  463.) 

Polybius  justly  censures  the  conduct  of  Philip  on 
this  occasion,  who,  however  provoked  by  the  ex- 
cesses committed  in  his  dominions,  ought  not  to 
have  given  way  to  his  rage  in  such  a  relentless  vin- 
dication of  his  wrongs.  It  appears  further,  from  a 
fragment  of  Polybius,  that,  as  if  not  yet  appeased 
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by  the  havoc  and  destruction  he  had  brought  upon 
this  unfortunate  city,  Philip  some  years  after  again 
made  a  similar  expedition  against  it,  when  he  ef- 
fected a  still  more  complete  destruction  than  in  the 
previous  attack.  The  passage  particularly  mentions 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  as  a  building  of  celebrity,  be- 
longing to  the  place.  (XI.  4.) 

Other  allusions  to  Thermus,  and  the  general  meet- 
ings held  there  by  the  iEtolians,  will  be  found  in 
the  same  author,  (XVIII.  31.)  a  passage  which 
Livy  seems  to  have  misapprehended,  when  he  inter- 
prets the  expression  t>;v  txv  QepfxtKccv  avvolov  to  mean 
«  the  assembly  held  at  Thermopylae."  (XXXIII.  35.^ 
Cf.  Polyb.  Excerpt.  XXVIII.  4.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  0e>- 

After  having  accomplished  his  object  in  the  space 
of  one  night  spent  at  Thermus,  Philip  commenced 
his  retreat  by  the  same  way  he  came.  He  succeeded 
in  reaching  Pamphia,  after  defeating  a  body  of  JEto- 
lians,  who  attempted  to  harass  his  rear,  and,  having 
set  fire  to  that  place,  halted  at  MetajDa,  which  on 
the  following  day  he  destroyed  also ;  and  again  set- 
ting forward,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Acrae.  Acrae,  which  Stephanus  places  in  Acarnania,  (v. 
"AKpa,)  but  it  should  be  observed  he  acknowledges 
an  jEitolian  town  called  "AKpayag,  as  well  as  another 
named  ^AKpoiroXn;.  From  thence  the  Macedonian 
army  arrived  at  Conope,  and  reentered  Acarnania. 
(Polyb.  V.  13.) 

The  great  body  of  the  iEtolian  people  was  di- 
vided, as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  into  three 
principal  tribes,  the  Eurytanes,  Apodoti,  and  Ophio- 

'  Palmer.  Exercit.  in  Auct.  Grsec.  p.  89. 
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nenses.     Of  these  the  Eurytanes  were  by  far  the  Eurytanes. 
most  considerable;  but  they  used  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, and  were  said  to  live  on  raw  flesh.  (III.  94.) 
This  clan  possessed  an  oracle  and  shrine  sacred  to 
Ulysses,  to  which  Lycophron  alludes  when  he  says, 

MavTiv  8s  vsKpov  EupuTav  ars^st  Ascuj —  ver.  799. 

And  Tzetzes  his  commentator  observes,  that  Aristo- 
tle in  his  account  of  Ithaca,  as  well  as  Nicander  in 
his  jEtolica,  both  mentioned  this  tradition.  It  is 
probable  that  Thermus,  and  the  country  to  tlie 
north  of  the  Trichonian  lake  as  far  as  Aperantia, 
and  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  belonged  to  the  Eury- 
tanes. Strabo  ascribes  to  them  a  city  named  (Echa- oEchaiia. 
lia.  (X.  p.  448.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  EvpvTavef.) 

The  Apodoti  lay  to  the  south-east  of  the  Euryta- 
nes, in  the  mountainous  country  above  Naupactus, 
and  the  territory  of  the  Lacri  Ozolce.  They  also 
were  accounted  a  barbarous  people,  having  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  classed  with  those  of  Greece.  (Polyb. 
Excerpt.  XVII.  5.  Liv.  XXXII.  34.)  It  was  against 
them  that  Demosthenes  commenced  his  operations, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  compel  the  whole  ^tolian 
confederacy  to  join  the  Atlienian  alliance.  Having 
collected  his  forces,  he  moved  from  (Enon,  a  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  and  at  daybreak  sur- 
prised Potidania,  the  first  -^tolian  town  on  this  Potidania. 
border.  (Thuc.  III.  96.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Uon^javia.) 
Livy  likewise  notices  Potidania,  when  speaking  of  a 
descent  made  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon  on  the  ^Eto- 
lian  coast.  He  also  on  that  occasion  names  Apol-ApoUoiua. 
Ionia  as  a  fortress  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  next 
day  the  Athenian  general  reached  Crocylium,  acrocyiium. 
town  known  to  us  only  from  this  passage ;  but 
which  Eustathius  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  KpoKvXiov) 
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have  confounded  with  the  Crocylia  of  Homer,  which 
has  been  already  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Ithaca. 
Demosthenes  now  advanced  to  Tichium,  a  fortress 
of  little  note,  since  the  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where. Having  from  thence  despatched  the  booty 
and  captives  into  the  Locrian  territory  for  the  sake 
^gitium.  of  security,  he  moved  to  iTLgitium,  a  town  occupy- 
ing an  elevated  situation,  in  a  mountainous  country, 
about  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea,  which,  as  the  in- 
habitants had  deserted  it,  was  taken  without  resist- 
ance ;  but  in  the  mean  while  the  iEtolians  had  col- 
lected in  lai'ge  bodies  from  all  parts,  and  began  to 
hem  in  the  small  army  of  Demosthenes.  Unpro- 
vided with  light  armed  troops,  the  most  useful  for 
encountering  the  iEtolians,  who  were  armed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  unacquainted  with  the  country 
in  which  they  fought,  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
were  overpowered,  after  an  obstinate  but  desultory 
conflict,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  De- 
mosthenes and  a  small  remnant  of  his  troops  ef- 
fected their  escape,  the  rest  perished  in  the  ravines 
and  precipices  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
(Thuc.  III.  98.)  ^gitium  is  perhaps  -lEgae,  which 
Stephanus  places  in  JiLtolia.  (v.  Alyai.) 

A  consideraljle  mountain-chain,  which  rises  be- 
hind Lepanto,  the  ancient  Naupactus,  and  connects 
itself  with  mount  Chalcis  and  Taphiassus,  stretches 
along  the  country  of  the  Aphodoti,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Evenus  flows,  and 
finally  joins  the  central  ridges  of  (Eta  and  Pindus. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  elevated  chain  was  Corax, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  lost  in  that  of  Koi'aJea,  by 
which  it  is  known  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  IX. 
p.  417.  and  X.  p.  450.)     It  was  necessary  to  cross 
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this   mountain   of  ^tolia  in  proceeding  from  the 
Maliac  gulf  to  Naupactus ;  and  the  passage  to  an 
army  presented  considerable  difficulties :  of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  march  of  the  consul  M.  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio,  who,  after  defeating  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  taking  Heraclea,  is  said  by  Livy  to 
have  passed  the  Corax  on   his  way  to  Naupactus, 
which  he  intended  to  besiege.     Had  the  .^tolians 
occupied    this   important    pass,    the    Roman    army 
would  probably  have  experienced  some  great  disas- 
ter ;    as   it  was,  their    loss   in  men   and    beasts    of 
burden,  who   fell    down    the    precipices,   was    very 
considerable.  (XXXVI.  30.  and  XXXVII.  4.    Po- 
lyb.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kopa^.) 

Belonging  to  the  same  chain  was  perhaps  Oreia,  oreia 
a  high  mountain  of  iEtolia,  as  Athenseus  reports,  on™'^^^' 
the  authority  of  Nicander,  in  his  description  of  that 
country.  (VII.  48.) 

The  Ophionenses  {'0(f)tove7i)  were  the  last  people  ophionen. 
of  jEtolia  to  the  north-east,  as  we  learn  from  Thu-*^^' 
cydides ;  they  reached  in  fact  to  the  mountains  im- 
mediately above  the  Trachinian  and  (Etean  districts, 
near  the  Maliac  gulf.  Strabo  writes  the  name  'Ocf)ie7^. 
(X.  p.  451.  and  also  Ovid.) 

Adjacet  his  Pleuron :  in  qua  trepidantibus  alis 
Ophias  efFugit  natorum  vulnera  Combe. 

Metam.  VII.  382. 

The  Bomienses   (Bco^ai^f)  inhabited   a  portion  ofBomienses. 
this  angle  of  ^tolia,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides 
(loc.  cit.)  and  Strabo,  who  states  that  the  Evenus 
had  its  source  in  their  district.  (X.  p.  451.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  B»/x&/.) 

The  Callienses  were  another  inconsiderable  people  caiiienses. 
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belonging  to  the  Ophionenses,  according  to  Thury- 
dides,  (loc.  cit.)  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the  ex- 
treme border  of  the  mountainous  district  contiguous 
to  Doris  and  the  south-east  corner  of  Thessaly. 
This  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  who  relates  an  at- 
tempt made  by  a  large  detachment  of  Gauls  from 
the  army  under  Brennus,  to  penetrate  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sperchius  into  iEtolia  through  their  defiles. 
In  this  they  succeeded  but  too  well,  as  the  main 
body  of  the  -(Etolian  troops  was  employed  in  guard- 
ing Thermopylae  with  the  allied  forces  of  Greece ; 

Callium.  and  seizing  upon  Gallium,  the  principal  town  of  the 
district,  they  committed  every  excess  and  act  of 
cruelty  which  the  most  savage  ferocity  could  dictate ; 
sacking  and  plundering  the  temples  as  well  as  pri- 
vate dwellings,  and  at  length  setting  fire  to  the 
town.  The  ^tolians,  however,  had  an  opportunity 
of  avenging  these  atrocities,  on  the  retreat  of  their 
enemies,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards ;  and  so 
vigorously  were  they  pressed,  that  out  of  40,000  men 
scarcely  one  half  rejoined  the  main  army.  (Phoc.  22.) 
Callium,  or  Callipolis,  as  Livy  calls  it,  was  situated 
on  the  cross  road  leading  from  Heraclea  Trachinia 
to  Naupactus,  over  mount  Corax.  (XXXVI.  30.  Po- 
ly]), ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kopa^.)  Stephanus,  who 
writes  it  Calliae,  KaXXiai,  says,  it  belonged  to  the 
jEitolian  Tripolis ;  alluding  perhaps  to  the  division 
into  Eurytanes,  Apodoti,  and  Ophionenses. 

A  few  places  only,  taken  from  various  authors, 
now  remain  to  be  named,  the  positions  of  which  are 
quite  unknown. 

EUopium.  Ellopium,  noticed  by  Polybius  in  his  eleventh 
book,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  'EXXottiov.) 
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Ortygia,  from  which  Delos  is   said  to   have   ob-Ortygia. 
tained  its  name  of  Ortygian,  according  to  Nicander, 
quoted  by  the  Schol.  to  Apol.  Rhod.  (I.  v.  419.) 

Thorax,  a  town  of  iRtoHa.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  0w^af.)  Thorax. 

Cynossema,  a  spot  in   the   territory  of  Calydon,  c^tiossc- 
where  the  dog  of  Atlanta,  who  had  been  killed  Ijy 
the  boar,  was  buried.  (Jul.  Poll.  Onomast.  V.  45.) 

Pheraj  in  yEtolia.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  4>epa/.)  Pherae. 

There  must  have  been  also  a  place  named  Isus, 
from  which  Alexander  Isius,  an  ^Etolian  more  than 
once  mentioned  by  Polybius,  derived  his  name.  (Ex- 
cerpt. XVII.  10.) 

The  site  of  Agremones  is  said  by  Plesychius  to  be 
in  jEitolia.  (v.  'Aypefjiove^.) 

We  must  now  notice  the  small  district  of  Aperan-Aperamia. 
tia,  which  lay  on  the  confines  of  .^tolia,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Amphilochi.  It  is  only  from  Livy  and 
Polybius  that  we  obtain  any  information  respecting 
this  petty  state.  It  appears  at  first  to  have  belonged 
with  Dolopia  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  iEtolians,  proliably  after  his  defeat 
at  Cynoscephalse.  Subsequently,  however,  that  so- 
vereign repossessed  himself  of  Aperantia,  on  the 
quarrel  of  the  jEtolians  with  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
XXXVI.  34.)  Again,  however,  it  was  recaptured 
by  them  after  the  revolt  of  Athamania.  (XXXVIII. 
3.  Polyb.  Excerpt.  XX.  11.  and  XXII.  8.  Plut. 
Vit.  T.  Flamin.) 

After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  Perseus,  the 
son  of  Phihp,  to  occupy  Stratus,  he  withdrew  his 
troops  into  Aperantia  with  the  concurrence  of  Archi- 
damus,  praetor  of  the  J^tolians,  and  there  left  eight 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  territory,  the  extent  of 
which  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.    It  would 
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seem  from  this  passage  that  the  Aperantii  were  not 
absoUitely  under  the  dominion  of  iEtolia.  (Liv. 
XLIII.  22.)  Palmerius  conceives  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  airfpavro^,  implying  the 
situation  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Ache- 
lous,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  becomes  a  large 
stream  ".  However  this  may  be,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Aperantia  is  at  present  the  district  of 
Carpenitze,  situated  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Aspro  Potamo  or  Achelous,  and  on 
its  left  bank.  It  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the 
Sperchius  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  as  we  ob- 
served in  the  description  of  Thessaly,  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  mons  Tymphrestus.  If 
Stephanus  is  correct  in  his  citation  from  Polybius, 

Aperantia  thcrc  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  province. 

cuitas,.  y^^  ^^^  conjecture  that  this  has  been  replaced  by  the 
town  of  Carpe7iit%e.  The  stream  on  which  it  is  si- 
tuated, and  to  which  it  communicates  its  name,  per- 

Campyius  haps  auswcrs  to  the  Campylus,  a  river,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  states  that  Cassander,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Acarnanians  when  at  war  with  the  ^Eitolians, 
who  favoured  Antigonus,  invaded  .^tolia,  and  en- 
camped near  the  river  Campylus^.  (XVIII.  708.) 

ATHAMANIA. 

The  Athamanes  were  more  properly  of  Epirotic 
than  ^tolian  origin,  (Strab.  VII.  p.  326.)  and  might 
therefore  have  been  noticed  in  the  section  relating 

"  Grsec.  Ant.  1.  IV.  c.  4.  p.  tion  which  really  belongs  to  the 

433.  Petitarus  of  Livy,  except  that 

^  Mons.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  it  ought  to  fall  on  the  Acarna- 

in  his  maps  to  Anacharsis,  as-  nian  side  of  the  Achelous. 
signs  to  the  Campylus  a  situa- 
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to  Epirus;  but  their  history  seems  so  much  con- 
nected with  that  of  ^Etolia  that  it  was  deemed  more 
convenient  to  include  them  in  the  present  division. 
Pliny  certainly  classes  them  with  the  iEtolians. 
(IV.  2.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  people  occurs  in  Dio- 
dorus,  who  mentions  their  having  taken  part  in  the 
Lamiac  war  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  (XVIII. 
595.)  They  were  at  this  time  apparently  of  little 
importance  from  their  numbers  or  territorial  extent ; 
it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  they  acquired 
greater  power  and  influence,  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  small  Thessa- 
lian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the  ^nianes,  the 
^thices,  and  Perrhsebi ;  they  subsequently  appear  in 
history  as  valuable  allies  to  the  iEtolians,  and  formi- 
dable enemies  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedon.  (Strab. 
IX.  p.  427.)  At  this  period  they  were  governed  by 
a  native  prince  named  Amynander,  who  is  often 
named  in  Livy  and  the  Fragments  of  Polybius. 
Under  his  command  they  made  frequent  inroads 
into  the  heart  of  Thessaly,  and  when  pursued  by  the 
Macedonian  armies,  easily  escaped  by  the  numerous 
and  difficult  mountain  passes  which  communicated 
with  their  own  wild  and  sequestered  valleys.  (Liv. 

XXXI.  28,  41.  and  42.)  From  whence  they  again 
poured  forth  when  the  danger  no  longer  threatened. 
By  this  harassing  warfare  they  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  rendered  an  essential  service 
to  the  Romans  and  iEtolians,  whose  operations  they 
also  gi'eatly  facilitated  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  which  was   then    the   scene   of  war.  (Liv. 

XXXII.  14.)  Amynander  joined  the  consul  T.  Fla- 
mininus  with  a  select  body  of  troops  before  the  battle 
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of  Cynosceplialae,  and  took  jjart  in  that  action,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  (Liv.  XXXIII.  3.)  In 
return  for  these  services  Amynander  was  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  retain  those  fortresses  on  tlie  borders 
of  Thessaly  wliich  he  had  taken  from  PhiHp  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  (Polyl).  Frag.  XVIII.  30.) 

The  ties,  however,  which  connected  this  prince 
with  iEtolia  seem  to  have  been  more  binding  than 
tlie  advantages  held  out  ])y  his  alliance  with  Rome ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  him  supporting  the  league 
which  was  formed  on  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  in 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Romans 
from  that  country.  (Liv.  XXXVI.  9.)  The  failure 
of  this  enterprise  was  attended  with  very  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  Athamanian 
chief;  since  Philip,  having  become  the  ally  of  Rome, 
invaded  Athamania  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
forced  Amynander  to  abandon  his  dominions,  which 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedonian  forces.  The 
Athamanian  prince  took  refuge  from  the  vengeance 
of  Rome  at  Ambracia,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
^tolians,  and  where  he  remained  waiting  for  an 
opening  to  return  to  his  country,  and  recover  his  lost 
territory.  (Liv.  XXXVI.  14.  and  28.  Polyb.  Frag. 
XX.  10.)  It  was  not  long  before  the  wished  for 
opportunity  presented  itself.  Tlie  Athamanes,  at- 
tached to  their  prince,  and  galled  by  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke,  secretly  planned,  in  conjunction  with  the 
jEtolians,  the  restoration  of  Amynander.  Accord- 
ingly, on  a  given  day,  the  conspirators,  supported  by 
some  jEtolian  troops,  seized  on  all  the  principal 
towns,  whence  they  expelled  the  Macedonian  garri- 
sons, and  finally  succeeded  in  reinstating  their  ex- 
iled sovereign  on  his  throne.     Philip,  on  hearing  the 
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news  of  this  sudden  revolt,  advanced  rapidly  to 
Gomphi  with  six  thousand  men,  and  from  thence 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Athamania ;  but  he 
found  the  passes  already  occupied,  and  his  advance 
so  strenuously  opposed,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Gomphi  with  loss.  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  1.) 
Amynander,  on  regaining  possession  of  his  crown, 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  which  was  cour- 
teously received,  as  they  probably  viewed  with  se- 
cret satisfaction  Philip's  projects  of  aggrandizement 
thus  effectually  checked  in  this  quarter  without  any 
interference  on  their  part.  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  3.  Po- 
ly b.  Frag.  XXII.  8.)  We  subsequently  find  Amy- 
nander employed  as  a  mediator  between  the  iEtolians 
and  Romans,  during  the  siege  of  Ambracia.  (Liv. 
XXXVIII.  9.  Polyb.  XXII.  12.) 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  Athamanes,  and 
Strabo,  who  hardly  considered  them  as  Greeks, 
(VII.  p.  326.)  informs  us  that  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time.  (IX.  p.  429.) 

The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
from  a  custom  which,  we  are  assured  by  an  ancient 
historian,  prevailed  among  them,  of  assigning  to 
their  females  the  active  labours  of  husbandry,  while 
the  males  were  chiefly  employed  in  tending  their 
flocks.  (Heraclid.  Pont.  Frag.)  Stephanus  reports 
that  some  considered  them  to  be  Illyrians,  others 
Thessalians.  (v,  'A5a/xav/a.) 

The  four  principal  towns  of  Athamania  were  Ar- 
githea,  Tetraphylia,  Heraclea,  and  Theodoria,  as  we 
learn  from  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  revolution,  by 
which  Amynander  was  replaced  on  the  throne. 
(XXXVIII.  1.) 

As  it  was  against  Argithea  that  Pliilip  first  di-Argithea 
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rccted  his  efforts  in  advancing  from  Gomplii  to  re- 
cover Atliamania,  we  may  presume  that  this  town 
was  to  tlie  north  of  the  others. 

Near  it,  and  on  the  side  of  Thessaly,  was  a  hill  or 

Ethopia.  fortress  called  Ethopia,  which  commanded  the  town. 
Argithea  answers  perhaps  to  the  modern  Gardikak% 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Epirus  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  that  river,  which  I  have  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Inachus  of  Hecataeus.  This  river  is 
noticed  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  operations 
here  alluded  to,  but  without  mention  of  its  name. 
(XXXVIII.  2.) 

T,  Jovis         Near   Ethopia  was  a  temple  sacred  to   Juj^iter 

Acrsei.  zt  •        i  •     \ 

Acrseus.  (Liv.  loc.  cit.) 

Tetrai)hy-  Tctraphylia,  the  position  of  which  is  whoUy  un- 
determined, contained  the  royal  treasury.  The  name 
of  this  city  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  formed 
from  the  union  of  four  different  tribes.  (Liv.  loc. 
cit.) 

Theodoria.  Thcodoria  alone  retains  its  name,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  upon  its  situation,  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  district  to  the  north-east  of  Arta. 

Heiaciea.  Heraclca,  the  last  of  the  four  towns  above  men- 
tioned, is  not  spoken  of  by  any  other  author,  and  its 
site  cannot  therefore  now  be  ascertained. 

Besides  the  places  here  detailed,  Livy  mentions  a 

Theium.  fcw  othcr  Athamauiau  fortresses.  Theium,  defended 
for  some  time  by  the  Macedonians,  but  at  last  con- 
quered. (XXXVIII.  2.) — Athenaeum  and  Poetneum, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Thessaly,  and  retained  by 
the  troops  of  Philip;  but  were  afterwards  claimed 
by  the  Athamanes  in  a  discussion  held  before  Ro- 
man commissioners.  (XXXVIII.  1.  and  XXXIX. 
25.) 
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Stephanus  Byz.  enables  us  to  make  two  additions 
to  the  above  list,  Cranon  and  Acanthus.  The  former  rrai.on. 
seems  to  retam  some  vestige  or  its  name,  which  it 
deriv^ed  from  Cranon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  in  that  of 
Crania,  (v.  Kpavm.)  The  latter  derived  its  appella- 
tion from   mount   Acanthius,  mentioned  by  PHnv,  Acamhius 

_  •'    mons. 

(IV.  2.)  which  is  probal}ly  the  elevated  ridge  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Arachthus  and  the  Inachus, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Txumerlia. 

That  part  of  Athamania  which  was  situated  near 
the  Achelous  was  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
Paracheloitis.     It  was  annexed  to  Thessaly  by  theParachei- 

oitis  rcio 

Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  offence  to  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  (Liv.  XXXIX,  26.) 
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SECTION  IX. 
DORIS,  LOCRIS,  AND  EUBGEA. 


Origin  of  the  Dorians — Description  of  their  Tetrapolis,  and  the 
ancient  Dryopis — The  Locri  Ozolae — Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii 
— Eubcea — History  and  topography  of  that  island. 

The  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  Doris  to  a  small 
tract  of  country  situated  to  the  north-east  of  iEtolia, 
and  confined  between  the  high  chains  of  mountains 
belonging  to  that  province,  as  well  as  those  of  Par- 
nassus to  the  south,  and  of  CEta  to  the  east  and 
north.  This  rugged  and  obscure  canton  would  have 
presented  but  little  to  attract  notice  and  attention, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  celebrated 
tribes  of  ancient  Greece.  Since  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  the  Dorians,  who  were  afterwards  so 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  Peloponnese, 
migrated  from  thence  when  they  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Heraclidae,  and  assisted  them  in  re- 
covering the  possessions  of  their  ancestors.  But  the 
small  tribe  to  which  the  name  of  Dorians  was  first 
applied,  as  it  is  said,  from  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen, 
(Herod.  I.  56.)  had  not  always  occupied  the  moun- 
tainous region  above  described ;  for  it  had  been  ap- 
parently in  possession  of  the  more  fertile  and  exten- 
sive district  of  the  Thessalian  Hestiaeotis,  though 
under  a  diff*erent  appellation,  being  driven  from 
thence,  however,  by  the  Cadmeans,  the  Macedni, 
as    they    were    then    designated,    retired    towards 
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Pindiis,  and  finally  passed  into  Doris.  Herodo- 
tus, who  is  our  principal  authority  in  this  remote 
period  of  Grecian  history,  also  informs  us  that  the 
more  ancient  name  of  this  small  tract  of  country 
was  Dryopis,  derived  doubtless  from  the  Dry  opes, 
one  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.  (Herod,  loc.  cit. 
et  VIII.  31.  Strab.  IX.  p.  433.  Scymn.  Ch.  v.  595. 
Pausan.  Messen.  34.  Apollodor.  II.  7,  7-  Diodor. 
IV.  67.) 

It  is  said  that  JEgimius,  king  of  Doris,  or  ^palius, 
as  he  is  called  by  Strabo,  having  lost  his  dominions, 
had  been  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  in  gratitude  for 
which  important  service,  the  Dorian  prince  adopted 
his  son  Hyllus  after  that  hero's  death,  and  bequeathed 
to  him  his  dominions.  It  was  thus  that  Doris  be- 
came the  abode  of  the  Heraclidce  during  their  exile 
from  Peloponnesus,  and  the  spot  whence  they  con- 
certed their  plans  for  regaining  their  possessions  in 
that  country,  which  they  carried  into  effect  eighty 
years  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Thuc.  I.  12.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  427.  Pind.  Pyth.  I.  121.  ubi  vid.  Schol. 
Apollod.  II.  8,  3.  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Av/xav. 
et  Dicsearch.  ap.  eund.  v.  ^ipiov.  Pausan.  Eliac.  I. 

The  Dorians,  thus  transplanted  into  a  more  genial 
climate  and  a  more  ample  and  fertile  territory,  seem 
always  to  have  preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of 
their  primitive  abode,  and  to  have  been  anxious  to 
maintain  that  interchange  of  good-will  with  their 
mother  country,  which  was  especially  cherished  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  in  their  system  of  colonization.  Lace- 
dsemon  more  particularly,  as  the  leading  Peloponne- 
sian  state  of  Dorian  origin,  was  frequently  called 
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upon  to  assist  its  little  metropolis  when  threatened 
by  attacks  from  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and  the 
higiilanders  of  CKta.  (Thuc.  I.  107.  III.  92.)  But 
still  this  small  territory  was  however  occasionally  an 
object  of  contention  to  the  neighbouring  states.  (Diod. 
Sic.  XVI.  527.  Strab,  IX.  p.  427.)  more  especially  in 
the  latter  period  of  Grecian  history,  during  the  iTlto- 
lian  and  Macedonian  wars ;  so  that,  as  Strabo  observes, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  its  few  towns  should 
have  still  existed,  when  the  Romans  became  masters 
of  Greece.  (IX.  p.  427.) 

The  Dorian  republic,  as  the  term  Tetrapolis,  usu- 
ally applied  to  it,  sufficiently  denotes,  consisted  of  four 
cities,  respecting  the  names  of  which  various  accounts 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  Scholiasts  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  1. 121.) 
and  Aristophanes,  (Plut.  385.)  they  were  six  in  num- 
ber; but  the  passages  from  these  writers  are  evidently 
corrupt,  and  at  all  events  we  ought  to  prefer  the  au- 
thority of  earlier  records.  Strabo  acknowledges  but 
four,  which  he  names  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  Cyti- 
Eiineus.  nium.  (IX.  p.  427.)  The  former  of  these  is  recognised 
by  several  authors;  namely,  Thucydides,  1. 107.  Scyl. 
p.  24.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  187.  et  XL  79.  Scymn.  Ch.  592. 
Pomp.  Mel.  II.  3.  Ptolem.  p.  87.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'Epiveos.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  741.  Plin.  IV.  7.  They 
Boium.  are  also  generally  agreed  about  Boium.  (Thuc.  I. 
107.  Scyl.  p.  24.)  But  greater  uncertainty  prevails 
Pindus.  respecting  Pindus,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  stood 
above  Erineus  ;  he  adds,  that  in  its  vicinity  flowed  a 
Piutius  li.  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  joined  the  Cephis- 
sus  close  to  Lilsea,  a  Phocian  town,  near  which  the 
latter  river  was  known  to  take  its  source ;  and  he 
further  informs  us,  that  some  writers  gave  to  the 
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town  of  Pindus  the  name  of  Acyphas.  (Cf.  Steph.Acyphas. 
Byz.  V.  ""AKixpag.)    Pindus  is  acknowledged  by  Pliny, 
IV.  7.  Pomp.  Mel.  II.  3.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  1. 121. 

Cytinium  was  probably  the  most  consideral)le  ofcytinium. 
all  the  Dorian  cities ;  at  least  it  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  history  than  any  other.  Thucydides 
reports  that  it  was  situated  to  the  left  or  west  of 
Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
(III.  95.)  he  likewise  states  that  some  Locrian  host- 
ages were  placed  there  by  Eurylochus,  who  com- 
manded the  Spartan  troops  destined  to  act  against 
Naupactus.  (III.  102.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  187.)  ^Eschines 
observes,  that  it  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council^.  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.) 

This  city  was  in  the  occupation  of  Philip  son  of 
Amyntas,  together  with  Elatea  in  Phocis,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  (Philochor.  ap. 
Dionys.  p.  742.^)  It  is  referred  to  by  Lycophron, 
1388. 

OI  S*   au   TSTUpTOl  TVJf   AUjM,aVT£<Oy  (TTTOpoig, 

AciX[ji,miOi  TB,  xai  HuTivccloij  Kodpoi — 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kvnva,  Plin.  IV.  7.  Scymn.  Ch. 
590.  Scyl.  p.  24.  Ptolem.  p.  87.) 

Besides  these  four  towns,  Stephanus  Byz.  names 
two  others,  which  may  be  considered  as  doubtful ; 
Amphanee,  (v.  'Afjupdvat,)  which  is  called  a  Doric  city,  Amphans. 
on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  and  Metropolis,  which 

^  According  to  the  received  istence  of  such  a  place  in  Do- 
text,  adopted  also  by  Bekker,  ris,  I  should  think,  instead  of 
mention  is  made  in  a  passage  Aupiov  Koi  Kvrmov  we  ought  to 
of  the  orator  here  cited  of  an-  read  ^.upiKov  KvtivIov,  since  Thu- 
other  town  named  Dorium,  .cydides  calls  it  KvTiytw  to  A&j- 
which,  together  with  Cytinium,  piKov.  (III.  95.)  The  Dorion 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  Ainphic-  of  Homer  was  in  Messenia. 
tyonic  council ;  but,  as  no  au-  ^  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hel- 
thor  has  ever  noticed  the  ex-  len.  Tables,  B.  C.  .'i38.  p.  148. 
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may  possibly  refer  to  the  whole  of  Tctrapolis,  con- 
sidered as  the  mother  country  of  the  Dorians. 
Dymanes        He  statcs  also  that  the  Dymanes  were  a  Dorian 

tnbus.  "^ 

tribe,  (v.  Avfxav.)  And  Scylax  affirms  that  tlie  Limo- 
Dorienses,  AiiJ.ccdapie7g,  (p.  24.)  were  anotlier  portion 
of  the  same  people,  (cf.  Hesych.  v.  Aifjuclapieig,)  so 
called  from  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  their  soil. 
As  no  modern  traveller  has  explored  this  remote 
corner  of  Greece,  we  have  no  account  of  its  ruins. 
An  inscription  found  at  Artotina,  where  the  name 
of  Erineus  occurs,  suggests  the  probability  of  its 
being  the  site  of  that  town*^.  The  river  Pindus  is 
the  chief  branch  of  the  Mauro  potamos^  which 
unites  with  the  Cephissus^.  The  whole  district  is 
yet  known  by  the  name  of  Lidorikl^, 

LOCRIS. 
The  Greeks  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same  people,  which, 
though  distinct  from  each  other  in  territory  as  well 
as  in  nominal  designation,  doubtless  were  derived 
from  a  common  stock.  These  were  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
the  Epicnemidii,  and  Opuntii.  A  colony  of  the 
latter,  who  at  an  early  period  had  settled  on  the 
shores  of  Magna  Grecia,  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri.  The  Epic- 
nemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Ozolae;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  they 
were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Leleges,  of 

'.  rouqueville,  t.  l\\  p.  53.     ''  Id.  t.  IV.  p.  55.     '^  Id.  t.  IV.  p.  57. 
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whom  we  have  treated  largely  both  in  the  introduc- 
tory section,  and  also  under  the  head  of  Acarnania. 
But  the  reader  may  here  be  referred  to  those  par- 
ticular passages  which  connect  this  ancient  race  with 
the  Locri.  (Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  VII.  p.  321.  Hesiod. 
ap.  eund.  ibid.  Scymn.  Ch.  590.  Dicaearch.  v.  71.) 

The  Locri  Ozolae,  with  whose  territory  we  shall 
commence  our  description,  occupied  a  narrow  tract  Locri  Ozo- 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  ^tolian  Rhium, 
and  terminating  near  Crissa,  the  first  town  of  Pho- 
cis,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  To  the 
west  and  north  they  adjoined  the  -^tolians,  and 
partly  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the  Dorians,  while 
to  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  district  of  Delphi, 
belonging  to  Phocis. 

They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east,  (Strab.  IX.  p. 
427.  Eustath.  II.  B.  531.)  and  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  fabulous  accounts,  was  derived  from  some 
fetid  springs  near  the  hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiassus, 
situated  on  their  coast,  and  beneath  which  it  was 
reported  that  the  centaur  Nessus  had  been  en- 
tombed. (Strab.  IX.  p.  426.  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Graec. 
XV^  Myrsil.  Lesb.  ap.  Antigon.  Paradox.  129-) 

Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivihzed 
race,  and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft 
and  rapine.  (I.  5.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
appear  to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  tlie 
latter  held  possession  of  Naupactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  from  enmity 
to  the  iEtolians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  (Thuc.  III.  95.) 

Naupactus,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Naupactus. 
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the  Locrian  territory,  and  close  to  Rliium  of  ^Etolia, 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  tlic  HcracHdae  having  there  constructed 
the  fleet  in  wliich  they  crossed  over  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. (Strah.  IX.  p.  426.  ApoUod.  II.  7,  2.) 

After  the  Persian  war  this  city  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Messenian 
Helots,  after  they  had  evacuated  Ithome.  (Thuc.  I. 
103.  et  II.  90.  Pausan.  Messen.  c.  24.  et  seq.)  The 
acquisition  of  Naupactus  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it 
was  an  excellent  station  for  their  fleet  in  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  and  not  only  afforded  them  the  means  of 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  Corcyra  and 
Acarnania,  but  enabled  them  also  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  to 
guard  against  any  designs  they  might  form  against 
their  allies.  Some  important  naval  operations,  which 
took  place  off"  this  city  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucydides.  (II.  83. 
et  seq.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  85.) 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general  against  the  ^to- 
lians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a  Peloponnesian  force, 
endeavoured  to  seize  Naupactus  by  a  coiq)  de  main; 
but  such  were  the  able  arrangements  made  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a 
reinforcement  of  Acarnanian  auxiliaries,  that  the 
enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  at- 
tempt. (Thuc.  III.  102.)  On  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  however,  Naupactus  surrendered 
to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the  Messenians  from 
thence.  (Pausan.  Messen.  c.  26.)  Demosthenes  ac- 
quaints us  that  it  had  afterwards  been  occupied  by 
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the  Achaeans,  but  was  ceded  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
to  the  ^tolians,  (Phil.  III.  p.  120.  Strab.  IX.  p. 
426.)  in  whose  possession  it  remained,  till  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  latter, 
after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
suddenly  crossed  over  from  the  Maliac  gulf  to  that 
of  Corinth,  and  invested  Naupactus,  which  would 
probably  have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate defence  made  by  the  ^tolians,  had  they  not 
obtained  a  truce  by  the  intervention  of  T.  Flamini- 
nus.  (Liv.  XXXVI.  30.  et  seq.  Cf.  Polyb.  V.  102.  9- 
et  103.  seq.  Dicaearch.  v.  64.  Scyl.  p.  14.  Scymn. 
Ch.  477.) 

Pausanias  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this 
city,  and  also  of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.  (Phocic. 
c.  38.  Cf.  CcES.  Bell.  Civ.  III.  35.  Cicer.  in  Pis.  37.) 

Naupactus  was  still  a  city  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Hierocles,  (Synecdem.  p.  643.)  but  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  Bell.  Got.  III.) 

The  modern  town  is  called  EnehacJiti  by  the 
Turks,  Nepacto  by  the  Greeks,  and  JLepanto  by 
the  Franks.  "  Nepacto^  says  sir  W.  Gell,  "  is  a 
"  miserable  pashalia,  and  a  ruinous  town ;  but  it  is 
"  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact  idea 
"  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel  on 
"  mount  Wiegani,  whence  two  walls,  coming  down 
"  to  the  coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  triangle.  The 
'•  port  absolutely  runs  into  the  city,  and  is  shut 
"  within  the  walls,  which  are  erected  on  the  ancient 
"  foundations^." 

^    Itlnerar)',    p.  293.     Dod-  Museum  of  the  king  of  Den- 
well's    Travels,    t.    I.    p.    123.  mark   and    is    of  bronze  3    the 
One  coin  only  of  Naupactus  is  epigraph  NAT. 
known   to  exist ;   it  is   in   the 
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(Eneon.  Bejond  Naupactus  was  the  town  of  OEneon,  from 

whence  Demosthenes  set  out  on  his  expedition  into 
iEtoUa,  (Thiic.  III.  95.)  and  to  which  he  afterwards 
retreated  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces.  (Id.  9H.) 
Stephanus  Byz.  says  it  was  a  seaport,  (v.  Omccv.) 
We  should  look  for  the  remains  of  this  city  near  the 
mouth  of  the  small  stream  of  SergouU,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Nicolo.  Thucydides  places  in  the  same 
vicinity  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Nemean  Jupiter, 
in  which  Hesiod  is  said  to  have  expired.  (III.  95. 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ne/xea,  Plut.  Conv.  S.  Sap.) 

Eupaiium.  Eupalium,  or  Eupolium,  was  situated  more  in- 
land, and  on  the  borders  of  jEtolia.  It  was  here 
that  Demosthenes  deposited  the  booty  he  had  ac- 
quired at  the  commencement  of  his  incursion.  (Thuc. 
III.  96.  Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  427.  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  KvTraXia,  Plin.  IV.  3.)     Livy  states,  that  not 

Erythia>.  far  from  this  town  there  was  a  port  named  Ery- 
thrae,  where  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius  landed 
some  troops  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  ^tolia.  (XXVIII.  8.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'KpvBpa.)  This  may  perhaps  answer  to  the 
little  port   of  Kok'nio,   at   the   mouth   of  the  river 

(Eanthe.  MoTuo.  Beyond  (Eneon  we  find  (Eanthe,  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  mentioned  by  several  classical  writers. 
Pausanias  observes,  that  its  territory  was  contiguous 
to  Naupactus,  (Phoc.  c.  38.)  and  Polybius  informs 
us  that  it  lay  opposite  to  J^Lgina  in  Achaia.  (IV.  57, 
2.  and  V.  17,  8.)  According  to  Pausanias  it  had 
temples  consecrated  to  Venus,  Diana,  and  ^Escula- 
pius.  (loc.  cit.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  anti- 
quaries and  travellers,  that  the  ruins  which  are  to 
be  seen  at  Galaxidi  represent  the  site  of  Qllanthe ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  position  is  too  remote 
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from  Naupactus,  to  which  ffianthe  was  contiguous ; 
GalaxkU  also  is  in  the  Crissaean  bay,  whereas  Pliny 
certainly  places  GEanthe  without  that  gulf,  (IV.  3.) 
and  it  may  further  be  remarked,  that  Thucydides 
names  the  CEantheans  as  the  last  of  the  Locri  Ozolae 
on  this  coast.  (III.  101.  Cf.  Scyl.  p.  14.  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  Oidv6rj,  Polyaen.  Strat.  VIII.  46.)  I  am  inclined 
to  suppose  that  ffianthe  stood  on  the  site  of  Veter- 
nitxa,  where  there  are  some  considerable  ruins  ^. 

From  Pliny  we  learn,  that  the  port  of  the  Phse-  Ponus 

Apollinis 

stian  ApoUo  (IV.  3.)  was  situated  beyond  ffianthe :  Phastii. 
it  is  now  the  harbour  of  Veternitxa. 

Next  follows  Tolophon,  possessing,  as  Dicearchus  Toiophon. 
affirms,  an  ample  harbour,  (v.  ^^^  This  city  is  also 
noticed  by  Thucydides.  (III.  101.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  T</Ao(/)cl;v.)  The  site  of  Tolophon  answers  proljably 
to  Galaxidi^  where  there  are  some  extensive  ruins, 
and  a  spacious  haven.  "  The  walls,"  Mr.  Hughes 
observes,  "  remain  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
"  style  is  that  called  Isodomon,  in  its  greatest  per- 
"  fection.  If  any  considerable  ruins  shall  be  disco- 
"  vered  between  Naupactus  and  Galaxithi,  this  lat- 
"  ter  will  possibly  be  considered  as  the  successor  of 
"Tolophon"."  The  river  Hylaetus,  according  toHyiaetusfl. 
Dicaearchus,  flowed  into  the  sea  beyond  Tolophon. 
The  modern  name  of  this  insignificant  stream  is 
unknown  to  me. 

The  last  maritime  town  of  Locris  in  the  Crisssean  Chaieon 
gulf  was  Chaieon,  noticed  by  Hecataeus,  ap.  Steph.  tus. 
Byz.  v.  XaAa^Gv,  Thucydides,  III.  101.   Plin.  IV.  3. 
Ptol.   p.  86.     The   harl)Our    of  Chaieon   apparently 

f^Melet.Geogr.p.SSO.  "Near      "  isapalaio-kastro."Itin.p.294. 
*'  Betrinitza,"  says  sir  W.  Gell,  '-  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  396. 
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stood  where  the  Scala  of  Salona  is  now  laid  down 
in  modern  maps''. 

Inland  are  several  obscure  places,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Thucydides  alone. 
That  historian,  in  his  narrative  of  the  march  of  Eu- 
rylochus,  a  Spartan  general,  through  the  territory  of 
the  Locri   Ozolae,   informs  us,   that   the  first   town 
belonging   to  this    people   which   he    occupied  was 
Myon.       Myon,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult pass.  (III.  101.  Cf  Steph.  Byz.  v.  MvW)  Pau- 
sanias  seems   to  have   doubted   whether  this  town 
should  be  ascribed  to  Phocis  or  Locris.  (Phoc.  38.  et 
Eliac.  II.  19.)     It  was  thirty  stadia  from  Amphissa. 
The  Myonians  had  dedicated  a  shield  to  Jupiter  at 
Ipmis.       Olympia.     Thucydides    next    mentions  Ipnus ;   (cf. 
Messapia.   Stcph.  Byz.  V.  "Ittvo^  ;)  after  which  follow  Messapia, 
Tritfea.      THtaea,  and  Hessus,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ho-o-oVO  then 
oipa-.        Olpae  and  Hyaea.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ta/a.)     Belonging 
Poiis.        to  the  latter  was  a  small  place  named  Polls,  taken 
Aiope.       by  Eurylochus.    Alope,  ascribed  to  the  Locri  Ozolae 
by  Stralio,  (IX.  p.  427.)  is  perhaps  no  other  than 
the  Olpae  of  Thucydides. 

To  these  we  must  add  three  other  towns  alluded 
Phaestus.  to  by  PHuy,  (IV.  3.)  Phaestus,  situated  probably 
Argyna.  abovo  the  port  of  the  Phaestian  ApoUo  ;  Argyna,  (cf. 
Caiamis-  Stcpli.  Byz.  V.  " Apyevvog ;)  and  Calamissus,  now  Crt- 
lamatir\ 

Stephanus  assigns  to  the  same  people  ^nus,  (v. 
iVmg,)  Axia,  (v.  'Alia,)  Hyle,  (v.^TAoj.) 

The  modern  name  of  this  inland  district  is  Ma- 
Icmdrino^^. 

''    Pouqueville    places    it    at  '  Pouqueville,  t.  IV.  p.  58. 

Monastir-Coutziro,t.lW.]).h9.  *-' Ibid. 


sus. 
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We  have  yet  to  speak  of  Amphissa,  the  last,  but  Amphissa. 
also  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Locri  Ozolaj. 
(Pausan.  Phoc.  38.)  We  find  from  Strabo  that  it 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Crissaean  gulf,  (IX.  p.  4. 
Scyl.  p.  14.)  and  iEschines  informs  us  its  distance 
from  Delphi  was  sixty  stadia,  (Ji^sch.  in  Ctesiph.  p. 
71.)  Pausanias  reckons  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Amphissa  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  mountains.  (Aristot.  ap.  Harpocrat.  Lexic.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.^Afji-tpia-aa,  Pausan.  Phoc.) 

Herodotus  relates,  that  on  the  Persian  invasion 
the  Phocians  removed  thither  many  of  their  families 
and  most  valuable  effects.  (Herod.  VHI.  30.)  Tlui- 
cydides,  however,  leads  us  to  infer,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  great  jealousy  subsisted 
between  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  the  above 
named  people.  (HI.  95.)  Several  years  after  this 
period  Amphissa  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls  of 
Crissa,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  which  was  held  to 
be  sacred ;  and  lastly,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  molested  travellers  who  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  their  territory.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  419- 
^schin.  in  Ctes.  p.  71.  et  seq.  Cf  Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
527.  XVIII.  654.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  Am- 
phissa appears  to  have  somewhat  recovered  from 
this  ruined  state  when  under  the  dominion  of  the 
iEtolians.  In  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Romans 
against  this  people  they  besieged  Amphissa,  when 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  town,  and  retired 
into  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
Liv.  XXXVII.  5.)  For  an  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ties and  curiosities  of  this  city  the  reader  may  con- 
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suit  Pausanias,  Plioc.  38.  (Cf.  Plin.  IV.  2.  Hierocl. 
p.  644.)  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  modern 
town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa. 
"  Salona,''  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "  is  under  the  pic- 
"  turesque  rocks  of  its  now  ruinated  acropolis,  at 
"  the  foot  of  those  lofty  mountains  which  close  up 
"  the  great  Crissa^an  plain,  through  which  a  defile 
"  leads  towards  the  Cephissus  and  the  straits  of 
"  Thermopylae.  The  plan  of  this  fortress  is  quite 
"  entire,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  monument  of 
"  ancient  Amphissa.  The  walls  remain  entire  to  a 
"  considerable  height ^"  Sir  W.  Gell  observes,  that 
the  real  distance  between  Delphi  and  Amphissa  is 
seven  miles"^. 
Locri  The  Epicnemidian   Locri,  whom  we   must  next 

Epicne-  _  *  ^ 

midii,  describe,  occupied  a  small  district  immediately  ad- 
joining Thermopylae,  and  confined  between  mount 
Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they  derived  their 
name,  and  the  sea  of  Euboea.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  416. 
and  425.  Pausan.  Phoc,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  426.  Died.  Sic.  XVI.  530.)  Homer  classes  them 
with  the  Opuntii  under  the  general  name  of  Locri. 

AOKpWV,    o)   VOLiOUUi   TTc'plJV    (fprjj    Eu/So/jJJ.  II.    B.   535. 

Aipeni  vei  The  first  place  in  the  Locrian  territory  south  of 
i  hermopylae  is  Alpeni,  or  Alpenus,  whence,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band 
drew  their  supplies.  (VII.  229.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'AAtt^vo/.)  This  is  probably  the  same  town  which 
JiLschines  names  Alponus,  (Fals.  Legat.  p.  46.)  since 

^  Travels,  t.I.  p.390.  Pouque-      coins    of  Amphissa   are   easily 
ville,  t.  IV.  p.  101.  known  by  the  legend  AM*!^'- 

"^    Itinerary,    p.   196.     The      ^EiiN. 
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he  describes  it  as  being  close  to  Thermopylae.  (Cf. 

Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXirmog.) 

Beyond,  as  Strabo  affirms,  was  Nicaea,  (IX.  p.  Niceea. 
426.)  mentioned  also  by  iEschines  loc.  cit.  and  De- 
mosthenes, Philipp.  II.  t.  I.  p.  71.  et  Epist.  Philipp. 
p.  152.  We  learn  from  Diodorus,  that  Phalaecus 
the  Phocian  general  occupied  this  town  during  the 
Sacred  war,  with  a  view  of  obstructing  the  passage 
of  Philip  through  Thermopylae.  (XVI.  541.)  Livy 
informs  us,  that  the  fleet  of  Attalus  and  the  Romans, 
being  engaged  in  operations  against  Philip  the  son 
of  Demetrius  in  the  second  Punic  war,  crossed  over 
from  Peparethus  to  Nicaea.  (XXVIII.  5.)  A  con- 
ference was  afterwards  held  here  between  Philip 
and  some  Roman  deputies.  (XXXII.  22.  Polyb.  X. 
42,  4.  XVII.  1,  5.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  N//ca^a.)  Sir 
W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Nicaea  at  Apano 
Molo"^. 

Scarphe,  or  Scarpheia,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Scarphe  vei 
to  the  south  of  Nicaea,  and  only  ten  stadia  from  the 
sea. 

II.  B.  532. 

Kaj  Kuv5,  x«»  Sxap^sja,  xa»  ^aXcopia; — 

Lycophr.  1147. 

(Cf.  Liv.  XXXIII.  3.  Appian.  Syr.  Pausan.  Ach.  15. 
Steph.  v.S/ca/3(/)e;a.  Antip.  Sid.  Epigr.  Anal.  t.II.  p.  37.) 
Strabo  remarks,  that  this  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  raised  the  sea  to  such  an 
elevation  that  it  was  buried  beneath  its  waters.  (I. 
p.  60.  Cf.  Eustath.  in  II.  B.  532.)  Scarphea  is  how- 
ever mentioned  by  Pliny,  IV.  7.  Ptolemy,  p.  86.  and 

"  Itinerary,  p-  237. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Hierocles,  643.  as  well  as  the  Taljle  Itinerary.  It 
stood  probably  near  the  village  of  Audera,  where 
there  are  some  vestiges  of  fortifications,  probably 
connected  with  its  ruips.  Sir  W.  Gcll  points  out 
also  a  terrace  and  some  heaps  to  the  left  of  this 
spot". 
Throninm.  Throniiuii,  noticcd  by  Homer  as  being  near  the 
river  Boagrius, 

TagiprjV  Ts,  Qpoviov  ts,  Hoayplotj  oc[ji.ip)  peeSpa. 

II.  B.  533. 

was  thirty  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo ;  (IX. 
Boagrius  fl.  p.  426.)  wlio  also  asscrts,  that  the  Boagrius,  known 
likewise  by  the  name  of  Manes,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  torrent,  which  was  sometimes  entirely  dry, 
though  occasionally  it  was  so  swollen  as  to  be  two 
plethra  in  breadth.  (Cf.  Lycophr.  1145.)  Ptolemy 
places  the  mouth  of  this  stream  immediately  after 
Scarphea.  (p.  86.) 

Thronium  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  (Thuc.  II.  26.)  and  several 
years  after,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Onomarchus 
the  Phocian  general,  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  526.  Cf.  ^sch.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p. 
46.  Liv.  XXXII.  36.  Polyb.  XVII.  9,  3.  IX.  41, 
11.) 

Aoxpolg  he  ToTjB'  »V«j  uywv 
Nauf  'OiAjwc  tokos,  x.KvTav 
&povixh'  skXittoov  TTOXtV. 

EiTR.  Iph.  Aul.  261. 

xoii  ©povJTiSej 

AoKpuiv  ayvioa —  Lycofhr.  1148. 

°  Itinerary,  p.  236. 
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(Pausan.  Eliac.  II.  22.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  14.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Qpoviov,  Plin.  IV.  7.)  Dr.  Clarke  conjectured 
that  Throniiim  was  situated  at  Sondonitxa,  a  small 
town  on  the  chain  of  mount  ffita  i' ;  but  sir  W.  Gell 
is  of  opinion  that  this  point  is  too  far  distant  from 
the  sea,  and  that  it  accords  rather  with  an  ancient 
ruin  above  Longachi^-,  and  this  is  in  unison  also 
with  the  statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geogra- 
pher, who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs*". 

The  fortress  of  Cnemides,  opposite  to  Cape  Ce- Cnemides. 
naeum  in  Euboea,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
distance  of  ten  stadia,  was  twenty  stadia  from  Thro- 
nium. (Strab.  IX.  p.  426.  Cf.  Scyl.  p.  14.  Mel.  II.  3.) 

Along  this  part  of  the  coast  were  the  small  islands  Lichade* 

iiiT'ii  n  1  insulfe. 

called  Lichades,  from  the  adventure  of  Lichas.  (Strab. 
loc.  cit.)  In  Gell's  Itinerary  we  find  the  following 
note  ^ :  "  The  height  above  Cape  Cnemis.  Here  was 
"  probably  the  town  of  Cnemis.  A  magnificent  view 
"  toward  Thermopylae  and  Phthia  on  one  side,  and 
"  toward  Chalcis  on  the  other.  In  front  are  the 
"  Lichades,  and  the  Censean  promontory  of  Euboea." 

More  inland  apparently  were  some  inconsiderable 
towns  mentioned  by  Homer,  II.  B.  531,  which  cir- 
cumstance alone  renders  them  worthy  of  notice,  as 
Strabo  remarks  they  had  nearly  all  ceased  to  exist 
at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 

Calliarus,  says  the  geographer,  is  no  longer  in- Caiiiams. 
habited ;  but  the  name  is  still  attached  to  a  tract  of 


P  Travels,  p.  II.  p.  237.  be    met  with;    the   legend    is 

1  Itinerary,  p.  235.  ©PONIEfiN.     Sest.    IMonet.   p. 

'  T.  II.  p.  323.    He  calls  it  4o.  c.  1. 

Palao  Castro  in  Marmara.  The  *  P.  23-1. 

coins  of  Thronium  are  rarely  to 
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arable  land,  of  which  it  denotes  the  superior  ferti- 
lity. (IX.  p.  426.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KaXXtapog.) 
Bessa.  Bcssa,  SO  named  from  its  situation  in  a  mountain 

Aug(>a>.      glen,  {^Yi(xaai,)  had  also  disapj^eared,  as  well  as  Au- 
geae. 

B^o"(rav  Te,  ^Kap(^ifiv  re,  koh  Aoyeiaj  epoiTeivci^, 
Tap(pi^v  re,  Qpovm  re,  Boayp^ou  aixf)  pss^pu. 

II.  B.  532. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  B^cro-a  et  Avyeia.) 

Tari)iie,         Tarphe*,  according  to  Strabo,  had  changed  its 

Pharyga;.    name  to  Pharygse,  and  had  received,  as  it  was  said, 

a  colony  from  Argos,  where  Juno  was  worshipped 

under  the  appellation  of  Pharygaea.    This  town  was 

situated  on  a  commanding  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a 

fertile  and  woody  tract  of  country.  (Strab.  IX.  p. 

426.) 

Cnemis  Mount  Cncmis,  which  imparted  its  name  to  the 

mons.  '■ 

Epicnemidian    Locri,   belongs    to   the    chain    now 
called  mount  Talanta,  and  is  connected  with  the 
hills  of  Boeotia".  (Strab.  IX.  p.  416.  Pausan.  Phoc.) 
Locri  The  Opuntian    Locri   follow   after  the    Epicne- 

Opuntii.  ...  .  . 

midii ;  they  occupied  a  line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  town  of  Halae,  on  the  frontier  of 
Boeotia.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  425.)  Inland  their  territory 
reached  to  the  Phocian  towns  of  Hyampolis  and 
Abse.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  1.)  This  people  derived  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their  metropolis.  (Strab. 
IX.  loc.  cit.) 
Daphnus.  Daphnus,  the  first  town  on  their  coast,  was  once 
included,  as  Strabo  reports,  within  the  limits  of 
Phocis,  (IX.  p.  424.)     It  no  longer  existed  in  this 

t  See  Notes  to  the  French  Strabo.   Ecclairciss.  No.  XL.  t.  III. 
"  Cell's  Itinerary,  p.  23 1 . 
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writer's  time ;  he  places  it  twenty  stadia  from  Cne- 
mides^.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aa(f>voZ^,  Plin.  IV.  7.) 

Beyond  is  Alope,  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  where,  as  Thu-Aiope. 
cydides  relates,  the  Athenians  obtained  some  advan- 
tage over  the  Locrians  in  a  descent  they  made  on 
this  coast  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (II.  26. 
Diod.  Sic.  XII.  309.  Scyl.  p.  14.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'AAott');.) 

At  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from  Daphnus,  and 
opposite  to  jEdepsus,  a  town  of  Euboea,  was  Cynus,  Cj-nus. 
the  principal  maritime  city  of  the  Opuntian  Locri. 
According  to  ancient  traditions  it  had  long  been  the 
residence  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  that  princess 
was  even  said  to  have  been  interred  there.  (Strab. 
IX.  p.  425.  Apollod.  ap.  Schol.  Find.  Ol.  IX.  65.) 

O't  Kuvov  T   lvky.ovT^  'Ottosvtx  T£,  KccXKiupov  Te — 

II.  B.  532. 

AapufJiVix,  Kd)  %-7r£p^sie,  xa)  BoaypiSf 

Lycophr.  1146. 
Cynus  was  taken  by  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  (Liv.  XXVIII.  6.  et  seq.  Cf. 
Plin.  IV.  7.  Pausan.  Phoc.  1.  Hecat.  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Kvvof.)  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably 
those  which  have  been  observed  near  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Lehanitis  by  sir  W.  Gell  and  other  travel- 
lers y. 

Opus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  is  Opus. 
celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  domain  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha. 


*   Gell's    Itinerary,    p.  234.  "  one  hundred  and  twenty  from 

"  Walls     and    vestiges.     This  "  Elatea,  and  has  a  deep  bay 

"  may  be  Daphnus,  because  it  "  or  port." 
"  is  ninety  stadia  from  Cynus,  >  Itinerary,  p.  232. 
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<I>e'goij  *.  .[l-Jl 

Ae  YlfcuToyevslctg 
"Aarej  yXuxytjav,  '(v,  aloho- 

^povTot  Ai9f  alaa, 
riuppa  AevxciXl'jov  re,  n«p- 

vao"a"Oi/  xaxa/Savre, 

A6[/,0V  BsVTO  TTpWTOV.  Ol.    IX.   62. 

fi>6p(x,iyy   s\b\1^ciov 

KXsivaj  10  'OTro'rVTOj —  ver.  21. 

05=v  arsfpavwv  «a;TOj 
KXyrav  Aoxpcov  snasipov- 

Ti  [/.aTsp"  ayAao'SsvSpoy.  ver.  30. 

and  by  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Patroclus.  (II.  S. 
325.) 

Qapauvaiv  rjpoox  Mevomov  sv  i^eyxpoKTr 

4>^v  Ss  o»  sic  'Ottosvtcx.  TTipixXuTOv  vlov  unu^siVj 

'  IAjov  eH7rep<ravTa. — 

"HAuSs  S'  'AxToplwv  "IAou  TraTj  'Axrop/wvoj 

Tg>};)^£i'«v  'OmsvTo.  Ajttwv.  Okph.  Argox.  177. 

(Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  425.)  The  form  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since,  as  we 
learn  from  Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  ad- 
ministration to  one  magistrate.  (Politic.  III.  16.) 
Plutarcli  commends  their  piety  and  observance  of 
religious  rites.  (De  Pyth.  Orac.  et  Qusest.  Graec.  6. 
p.  521.) 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium.  (VIII.  1.) 
They  were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides 
the  Athenian  general.  (Diod.  Sic.  XI.  285.)  In  the 
war  between  Antigonus  and  Cassander,  Opus,  hav- 
ing favoured  the  latter,  was  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  a 
general  in  the  service  of  Antigonus.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVIII.  714.)     It  was  occupied  several  years  after 
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by  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  in  the  Macedonian 
war ;  but  on  the  advance  of  Phihp  son  of  Demetrius 
he  was  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  his 
ships,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  (Liv. 
XXVIIL  6.) 

Strabo  says  that  Oj^us  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the 
sea,  (IX.  p.  425.)  and  that  the  distance  between  it 
and  Cynus,  its  emporium,  was  sixty  stadia.  Livy 
places  Opus  one  mile  only  from  the  sea.  (XXVIII. 
6.  Cf.  Pausan.  Phoc.  1.  Plin.  IV.  7.  Pomp.  Mel. 
II.  3.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'OTroei^,  Ptol.  p.  86.)  The  po- 
sition of  this  town  has  not  been  precisely  deter- 
mined by  the  researches  of  modern  travellers  ^  ;  but 
its  ruins  are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  Map  a  little  to 
the  south-west  of  Alachi,  and  east  of  Talanta. 
The  bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opuntius  sinus.  Opumins 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  425.  PHn.  IV.  7.)  '^'''''' 

Opposite  to  Opus  was  the  island  of  Atalanta,  Ataiama 
fortified  by  the  Athenians,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  Locrian  pirates  on  the  coast  of 
Euboea.  (Thuc.  II.  32.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXV.  38.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  425.)     It  is  still  called  Talanta. 

Near  Opus  was  a  fortress  named  Oion,  the  ruins  Oion  cas- 
of  which,  according  to  Gell's  Itinerary,  are  to  be  ^^™* 
seen  on  a  hill  above  Lebanitis,  distant  twenty-five 
miles,  by  a  steep  ascent.  It  is  a  small  oval  fort, 
connected  with  the  main  hill  by  a  little  isthmus, 
and  may  have  received  its  name  from  being  shaped 
like   an   ^^'g^.     Strabo   speaks  of  a   grove   named 

^  Wheler's  Travels,   b.  III.      Gell's  Itinerary,  p.  229. 
p.  575.    Melet.   Geo^r.  II.   p.  -^  P.  232. 

323.    Dodwell,    t.    II.    p.  58. 
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^aneum,  and  also  of  ili'ianis,  a  fountain  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Opus.  (IX.  p.  425.) 
Niiryxsive      Naiyx,  01*  Naiyciuin,  was  another  Locrian  city, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  Ijirth  of  Ajax    son   of 
Oileus.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  425.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^apvl) 

Kaj  Nugvx.nov  ci(7TV,  xa«  ©pov/nSej 

Aoxpwv  ayoia) —  Lycophr.  1148. 

Hie  et  Narycii  posuerunt  moenia  Locri — 

M^.  III.  399. 

From  Diodorus  we  learn,  that  Ismenias,  a  Boeotian 
commander,  having  collected  a  force  of  jEnianes  and 
Athamanes,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian service,  invaded  Phocis,  and  defeated  its 
inhabitants  near  Naryx.  (Diod.  Sic.  XV.  440.) 

The  same  historian  afterwards  relates,  that  Phayl- 
lus  the  Phocian,  having  entered  the  Locrian  terri- 
tory, surprised  the  town  of  Naryx,  which  he  razed 
to  the  ground.  (XVI.  530.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  7.) 
Pyionaea.  Pyronsea,  ascribed  also  to  the  Locri  by  Lyco- 
phron,  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tlvpmaia,) 

Aonpcuv  ocyvia.)^  x«»  Tlvpoovalon  volttoci —  ver.  1149. 

Phaiorias.  is  unknown ;  as  is  also  Phalorias,  noticed  by  the 
same  poet.  (ver.  1146.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  fpaXcopia^.) 
Stephanus  enables  us  to  add  the  following  towns 

Mg^.         to  the  list :  Mgee,  (v.  Alyai,)  iEgostis,  (v.  A^yaang,) 
Celadone,  (v.  KeXa^mv].) 

Phricium        Phricium  was  a  mountain  near  Thermopylae,  (v. 

^plKlOV.) 

Physcus,  a  town,  (v.  f^vanog,)  which  is  also  no- 
ticed by  Plutarch.  (Quaest.  Gr.  p.  263.) 


mons. 
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EUBCEA. 
The  most  ancient  name  of  this  large  and  cele- 
brated island,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  Macris, 
which  it  obtained,  as  he  affirms,  from  its  great  length 
in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (X.  p.  444.)  Besides 
this,  it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various 
appellations  of  Oche,  EUopia,  Asopis,  and  Abantia. 
(Strab.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  The  latter,  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  poets,  was  either  derived 
from  the  Thracians,  who  had  founded  Abae  in  Pho- 
cis,  and  thence  crossed  over  into  this  island,  or  from 
a  hero  named  Abas.  (Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  loc.  cit.) 
Homer,  as  Strabo  observes,  though  he  designates  the 
island  by  the  name  of  Euboea,  always  employs  the 
appellation  of  Abantes  to  denote  its  inhabitants. 

O'l  8'  Eu/3o<ay  Ip^ov  jasvsa  Trvs/ovTsj  "AjSavrej. 

II.  B.  536. 
Tcov  8*  avd*  riysfiovsv  'KXsfrjvcop,  oi^og  "Apriog, 
X«Axw8ovT<a8)jf,  ]K.gya9ujW,«Jv  ocp^og  'A/3avT«JV 

Ibid.  540. 

The  name  of  Euboea  originated  traditionally  from 
the  passage  of  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  Epaphus  in  this  island. 

VYjcrco  sv  'A/SavTi'Sj  8<)j 

T^v  TTpiv  'AfBavTiioc  x('xA»]<rxov  5=0 »  alh  sovTsg' 
Tijv  TOT  iTTcuyyaov  Ey/3ojav  /3ooj  u)vo[/,a(Tsv  Zsug. 

Hesiod.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AjSavTtg. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  445.)  Its  inhabitants  were  among 
the  earliest  navigators  of  Greece,  a  cu'cumstance 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  notion  preserved  by 
Strabo  of  its  having  been  occupied  in  distant  ages 
by  a  Phcenician  colony.  We  hear  also  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  Dryopes  being  settled  there.  (Dion.  Hal.  Ant. 
I.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  169.) 
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Herodotus  affirms,  tliat  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  colonized  by 
the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  who  were  not  otherwise, 
however,  connected  with  the  lonians.  (1. 146.)  This 
people  also  founded  settlements  at  an  early  period 
in  lUyria,  Sicily,  and  Campania^.  (Strab.  X.  p.  449- 
Pausan,  Eliac.  I.  22.  Stat.  Silv.  IV.  8,  45.) 

Eubcea,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  independ- 
ent republics,  like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  presents 
no  features  for  a  common  history.  In  fact,  where 
each  city  requires  a  separate  narrative,  it  is  difficult 
to  embody  what  belongs  to  them  collectively  in  one 
general  account.  Its  fertility  and  abundant  resources 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  a  territory  situated 
so  near  their  own,  and  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all 
their  wants.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistrati- 
dae,  when  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character  had 
received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  recovery  of  liberty, 
Athens  readily  availed  itself  of  the  pretence  afforded 
by  the  Chalcidians,  who  occupied  the  principal  city 
of  the  island,  for  invading  Euboea,  these  having  as- 
sisted the  Boeotians  in  the  war  then  carrying  on 
against  that  power.  The  Athenians,  after  defeating 
their  nearest  enemy,  suddenly  crossed  the  Euripus, 
and,  having  routed  the  forces  of  Chalcis,  seized  upon 
their  territory,  where  they  established  four  thousand 
of  their  own  citizens  as  colonists.  (Herod.  V.  77.) 
They  were  obliged,  however,  to  evacuate  this  new 
acquisition,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  country 
against  a  threatened  attack  of  the  Persian  armament 


't>^ 


^  See  Descript.  of  Anc.  Italy,  t.  II.  p.  149. 
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commanded  byDatis  and  Artaphernes;  nevertheless, 
they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  important  advantages 
attending  the  possession  of  Euboea.  "When  the  alarm 
created  by  the  Persian  invasion  had  subsided,  the 
maritime  states  of  Greece  united  themselves  into  a 
confederacy,  of  which  Athens  took  the  lead,  and 
thus  acquired  an  ascendancy,  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  those  who  had  unguardedly  ce- 
mented that  impolitic  union.  This  was  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  Euboean  cities,  since  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  that  the  whole  island  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  and  sway  of  Athens  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  (I.  114.)  but  neither  that  historian  nor 
Herodotus  have  informed  us  precisely  when  and  in 
what  manner  their  subjugation  was  effected. 

On  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  after  their  de- 
feat at  Coronsea,  to  evacuate  Boeotia,  of  which  they 
had  been  for  some  time  masters,  the  Euboeans  took 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke.  But  success 
did  not  attend  their  efforts. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt  had  reached 
Athens,  Pericles  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force  to  quell  the  insurrection,  in  which  he 
succeeded  so  effectually,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
diversions  made  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  favour  of 
the  islanders,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  more  abject 
state  of  subjection  than  ever,  (Thuc.  I.  114.)  and  it 
was  not  till  the  unfortunate  Sicilian  expedition  had 
compelled  Athens  to  fight  for  existence  rather  tlian 
conquest,  that  the  Euboeans  ventured  once  more  to 
assert  their  right  to  independence ;  (Thuc.  VIII.  5.) 
but  such  was  the  want  of  zeal  and  energy  displayed 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  that  they  ob- 
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tained  no  aid  from  that  quarter,  until  nearly  the  ter- 
mination of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  when 
at  length  Hegesandridas,  a  Spartan  admiral,  came  to 
their  support,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenian 
fleet ;  the  Eretrians  then  openly  revolted,  and  their 
example  being  quickly  followed  by  the  other  towns, 
the  whole  of  Eubcea  recovered  its  independence. 
(VIII.  95.) 

This  island,  however,  eventually  derived  but  little 
advantage  from  the  change  which  then  took  place. 
Each  city,  being  left  to  its  own  direction,  soon  be- 
came a  prey  to  factions  and  civil  broils,  which  ended 
in  a  more  complete  slavery  under  the  dominion  of 
tyrants.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Spartans,  we  are  told  by 
Diodorus  that  the  Euboeans  manifested  a  desire  to 
place  themselves  once  more  under  the  protection  of 
Athens.  (XV.  472.)  Another  party,  however,  hav- 
ing declared  in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  a  civil  war 
ensued,  which  equally  exhausted  both  factions,  and 
forced  them  to  make  peace.  (XVI.  513.)  By  the 
ability  and  judgment  of  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general,  a  preponderance  of  opinion  was  decidedly 
created  in  favour  of  that  state,  (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p. 
108.  iEsch.  contr.  Ctes.  p.  479-0  which  continued 
until  overthrown  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of 
Philip.  Phocion  was  empowered  by  the  Athenian 
government  to  take  all  the  requisite  measures  for 
restoring  tranquillity,  and  he  obtained  some  import- 
ant successes  over  the  Euboean  forces ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  much  advantage  was  ultimately  de- 
rived from  his  victory.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  549.  ^Esch. 

<:  See  Mitford's  Greece,  t.  VII.  p.  384. 
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Fals.  Legat.  p.  51.)  After  this  period  Euboea  be- 
came attached  to  the  Macedonian  interests,  until  it 
was  once  more  restored  to  freedom  by  the  Romans, 
who  wrested  it  from  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius. 
(Liv.  XXXIV.  51.) 

This  island,  according  to  Strabo,  extends  from 
the  Maliac  gulf  along  the  coast  of  Locris,  Boeotia, 
and  Attica,  a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  stadia;  its  greatest  breadth  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.  (X.  p.  444.  Cf 
Scyl.  p.  23.)  "  Torn  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia," 
says  Pliny,  "  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  the 
*'  breadth  of  which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a 
"  bridge  to  be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  pro- 
"  montories,  Gereestus  looks  to  Attica,  Caphareus  to 
"  the  Hellespont ;  Censeum  fronts  the  north.  In 
"  breadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty  miles ; 
"  but  it  is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reaching  from 
"  Attica  to  Thessaly,  it  extends  for  one  hundred 
"  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  Its  circuit  is  three 
"  hundred  and  sixty-five.  On  the  side  of  Caphareus 
"  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
"  Hellespont." 

The  abundance  and  fertility  of  this  extensive 
island  in  ancient  times  are  suflficiently  attested  by 
Herodotus,  who  compares  it  with  Cyprus,  (V.  31.) 
and  also  by  Thucydides.  (VII.  28.  VIII.  96.)  Its 
opulence  is  also  apparent  from  the  designation  and 
value  affixed  to  the  talent,  so  frequently  referred  to 
by  classic  writers  under  the  name  of  Euboicum. 
From  Strabo  we  learn  that  it  was  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  subter- 
raneous cavities  with  which  the  whole  island  abounds. 
(X.  p.  447.) 
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The  modern  name  of  Eiiboea  is  A^egropont,  formed 
by  a  series  of  corruptions  from  the  word  Euripus, 
which  designated  the  narrow  channel  separating  the 
island  from  the  Boeotian  coast. 

In  the  description  of  Euboea  I  shall  follow  the 
course  pursued  by  Strabo,  who  commences  his  cir- 
cuit of  the  island  from  its  north-eastern  extremity. 
Histiffia      It  is  here  that  we  find  the  ancient  Histiaea, 

Oreus.  TtoKuma^uXov  o   'laTiuiav.  II.  B.  537. 

one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Euboean  cities, 
founded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an  Athenian  colony,  in  the 
district  of  Ellopia,  which  once  communicated  its 
name  to  the  whole  country.  (Strab.  X.  p.  445.) 
Scymnus  of  Chios,  however,  ascribes  a  Thessalian 
origin  to  this  town.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  after  the  retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from 
Artemisium.  (Herod.  VIII.  23.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  249.) 
But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession,  and 
on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it  became, 
with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  subject  to  Athens.  In  the 
attempt  afterwards  made  to  shake  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  this  power,  Histiaea  probably  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  severity  dis- 
played towards  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  by  Peri- 
cles, who  expelled  them  from  their  possessions,  and 
sent  Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
they  had  evacuated.  (Thuc.  I.  115.  Diod.  Sic.  XII. 
300.)  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Histiceans  withdrew  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Macedonia.  (X.  p.  445.) 

From  henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  small 
place  dependant  on  Histisea,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Drymos  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Callas.  (Strab.  X.  p.  445.  Pausan. 
Achaic.  26.) 

Thucydides  first  notices  Oreus  at  the  close  of  his 
history,  as  the  last  place  retained  by  the  Athenians 
in  Eubcea.  (VIII.  9^.)  From  Xenophon  we  learn, 
that,  having  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, who  had  expelled  Neogenes  the  ty- 
rant, it  revolted  from  them  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  (Hell.  V.  4,  57.) 

After  that  period,  we  find  Histiaea,  or  Oreus,  go- 
verned by  another  tyrant,  named  Philistides,  who, 
as  Demosthenes  asserts,  was  secretly  supported  and 
befriended  by  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  (Phil.  III.  p.  125.) 
he  was  afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Chalcidians.  (Charax.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'Opeo'sT.)  -^schines,  on  the  other  hand,  cites  a  decree 
of  Oreus  to  prove  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed 
by  the  citizens  of  that  town.  (iEsch.  in  Ctes.  p.  68.) 
We  learn  from  Diodorus  that  Cassander  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  this  town,  but  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  on  the  approach  of  Ptolemy, 
a  general  of  Antigonus.  (XVIII.  713,  14.) 

In  the  second  Punic  war  Oreus,  when  besieged  by 
Attains  and  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  general,  was  be- 
trayed into  their  hands  by  Plator,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted by  Philip  with  the  command  of  the  place. 
(Liv.  XXVIII.  6.)  It  must  have  been  restored,  how- 
ever, to  that  monarch  on  peace  being  concluded ;  for 
in  the  Macedonian  war  we  find  it  sustaining  another 
obstinate  siege  against  the  same  enemies,  when  it  was 
taken  by  assault.  (Liv.  XXXI.  46.  Cf.  Polyb.  XI. 
6,  8.  et  XVIII.  28,  5.  Cf.  Athen.  VII.  24.  Aristot. 
Polit.  V.  2.  Plut.  Pericl.  23,  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'laTiaia. 
et  'Q,peo<;.    Pomp.  Mel.  II.  3.)     This  city  no  longer 
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existed  in  Pliny's  time.  (IV.  12.)     Its  ruins  are  still 

to  be  seen  near  the  coast  opposite  to  the  cape  Volo 

of  Thessaly  ^. 
VA\o\mi  IP-      Ellopia,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the 

district  in  which  Histiaea  was  situated,  (Strab.  X.  p. 

445.)  is  also  noticed  by  Herodotus.  (VIII.  23.  Cf. 

Stcph.  Byz.  V.  'EAAoTr/a.) 
Caiiasfl.         In  this  tract  were  the  river  Callas,  the  spot  named 
tTThus  ^''yi^^os,  and  mount  Telethrius,  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  the 
"ions.        modern  name  of  which  is  Plokovouni.  (Cf.  Steph. 

Byz.  V.   TeXiBpiov.  et   Theophr.    Hist.  PI.   IX.   15.) 
Aquffi        Pliny  mentions  some  springs  called  Aquae  Ellopise. 

(IV.  12.)     In  the  vicinity  of  Histiaea   Strabo  also 
Dium.       places   Dium,  and   of  which   the   city  of  Canae   in 

iEolis  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony.  (X.  p.  446.  Cf. 
Cerinthus.  Eustath.  ad  II.  B.  537-  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Arov.)     Cerin- 

thus,  spoken   of  by  the  poet  in  conjunction  with 

Dium, 

KripivQov  T  s^aXov  AIod  t  amv  -TrToXleSpov.      II.  B.  538. 

was  founded  by  Cothon.  (Scymn.  Ch.  v.  574.  Plut. 
Quaest.  Graec.  t.  VII.  p.  187.)  This  town,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  His- 
Budonis  fl.  tiaea,  and  near  a  small  river  named  Budorus.  (X.  p. 
446.  Cf.  Theogn.  887.)  The  name  of  Geronda, 
attached  to  a  hamlet  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  seems  to  recall  that  of  Cerinthus.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  modern  appellation  of  the  little 
stream  that  flows  near  it,  and  which  probably  an- 
swers to  the  Budorus.  Cerinthus  is  also  noticed  by 
ApoUonius  Rh.  (Argon.  I.  77-  Plin.  IV.  12.^) 

"  '^  The  coins  of  this  city  bear  ^  Sestini  assigns  to  Cerinthus 

the   name   of  Histiaea,  in    the  a  very  rare  coin  in  brass,  with 

epigraph.  I2TI.  and  ISTIAIEON.  the  epigraph  KH.  p.  55.  c,  1. 
Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p.  55.  c.  1. 


sunn  pro- 

montt 

rium. 
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Metropolis  was  a  strong  post  in  the  territory  of  Metropolis. 
Histiaea,  occupied  on  one  occasion  by  the  Athenian 
general   Chabrias,  as   Diodorus   reports.   (XV^.  472. 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  MrirpoTroXis.) 

The  celebrated  promontory  of  Artemisivim  is  also  Anemi. 
placed  by  Herodotus  in  this  district,  at  the  point  monto 
where  the  strait  between  Euboea  and  the  continent 
begins  to  narrow.  The  name  was  derived  from  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  stood  on  the  head- 
land, and  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  in 
that  immediate  vicinity.  (Herod.  VIL  176.) 

On  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks 
abandoned  Artemisium,  and  withdrew  to  Chalcis, 
but  on  hearing  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  a  storm,  they  resumed  their  station, 
(Vn.  192.)  which  led  to  the  naval  engagements  de- 
tailed by  Herodotus.  (VIII.  6.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apre^/o-^cv.  Plut.  Themistocl.)  We 
must  with  Ptolemy  fix  the  site  of  this  celebrated 
spot  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Histiaea.  (Geogr.  p. 
88.)  Mannert  says,  it  is  now  called  Cape  Sf/?'o- 
chori '. 

Beyond  was  the  Cenaean  promontory,  which  formed  Cenaeum 
the  extreme  point  of  the  island  to  the  north-west.  num."°  *'" 
(Strab.  X.  p.  444.    Plin.  IV.  12.    Liv.  XXXVI.  20. 
Ptol.  Geogr.  p.  87.) 

HoM.  Hymx.  Apoll.  219. 
*AxT^  TJf  etrr'  Eu/3o»*f,  ev5'  op/^STaj 

Soph.  Track.  237. 

'AxTJj  rjf  ajU,:pj'xXu(7T0j  Eii^o'iag  aKpov 

•"  Geogr.  t.  VIII.  p.  250. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Kyivuiov  gcTTJv,  evdu  TrCiTPCUCp  All 

hcuf^ov:  op'i^it,  Te|u.£vi'av  re  (puXAaS«.  Ibid.  7t)4. 

The  modern  name  of  this  headland  is  IJthada. 
Atiuiia;  Near  tlie  Cenaeum  was  a  town   named  Athen^e 

Diades. 

Diades,  founded,  as  Strabo  affirms,  by  an  Athenian 
colony,  but  according  to  Ephorus,  by  Dias,  a  son  of 
Abas.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Myjvai.  Strab.  X.  p.  446.  Eu- 
stath.  ad  II.  B.  537-)  Strabo  states  that  it  was  op- 
posite to  Cynos  of  the  Opuntian  Locri*?.  The  mo- 
dern name  is  Port  Colon.     Beyond  was  the  town  of 

i'Edepsus.  ^depsus,  which  was,  as  appears  from  Strabo,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  Cynos.  (IX.  p.  425.) 
Here  were  some  celebrated  warm  springs  consecrated 
to  Hercules.  (Plut.  Vit.  Syll.  Athen.  III.  1.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Kihy\i\if)<;.)  It  is  probable  that  in  another  pas- 
sage of  Plutarch,  (Symp.  IV.  4.)  for  Galepsus  we 
ought  to  substitute  Jil,depsus.  According  to  modern 
travellers,  this  spot  still  retains  the  name  of  Dipso, 
and  a  mile  above  it  are  the  warm  baths  ^\     A  little 

/T:ga>.  to  the  south  v/as  ^gee,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
Neptune,  and  which  Strabo  asserts  to  have  commu- 
nicated its  name  to  the  ^Egaan  sea.  (VIII.  p.  386. 
IX.  p.  405.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Alyai) 

Tplf  JU,SV   OpS^UT     IWV,  TO   8f  TSTpUTOV  "xSTO  TSXfJiWp, 

Aiycci'   ev9a  Se  ol  xKutu  hci[ji,ctTct  /SevSetrj  Ajjxvric, 
Xp6(rsUf  [/.a.p(J.a.lpovTa  rsTsv^oiTui,  u^^na  uUl, 

II.  N.  21. 

The  name  of  AJno  now  attaches  to  this  site. 
Orobice.  Orobiae,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  having  suf- 

fered from  an  earthquake  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  (III.  90.  Aristot.  Meteor.  II.  8.)  is  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  possessed  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Seli- 

R  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  875.  et  •'   Dr.  Sibthorp's  Journal   in 

Greec.  Ant.  1.  V.  c.  7.  p.  578.         Mr.  Walpole's  Coll.  p.  71. 
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nuntius,  which  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of 
reputation.  (X.  p.  445.)  It  was  situated  near  -Egie, 
and  probably  occupied  the  place  now  called  Koi'ie.s-, 
whicli  is  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  to  the  south  of 
I)  ipso. 

Chalcis,  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city  of  chaicis. 
Euboea,  was  founded  after  the  siege  of  Troy  by  an 
Ionian  colony  from  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of 
Cothus.  (Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  Other  accounts,  how- 
ever, hav^e  assigned  to  it  a  much  greater  antiquity, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Homer  speaks  of  Chalcis  as 
already  existing  before  the  event  above  mentioned. 

XaAxj'Sa  t',  EipaV^iav  t5,  7:'j}jjaTxZ'j>^ov  6'  'lor/ajav. 

II.  B.  537. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  this  great  Ionian  city 
at  a  very  early  period  is  attested  by  its  numerous 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
on  the  Thracian  coast  around  Pallene  and  mount 
Athos.  Aristotle,  as  Strabo  reports,  dated  these 
establishments  from  the  period  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Chalcis,  through  the  influence  of  the  wealth- 
iest inhabitants,  named  Hippobotae,  became  a  pure 
aristocracy.  (X.  p.  447-)  From  Herodotus  we  learn 
that  the  Chalcidians,  having  joined  the  Boeotians  in 
their  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Attica  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  afforded  the  Athe- 
nians just  grounds  for  reprisals.  They  accordingly 
crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a  large  force,  and 
after  defeating  the  Chalcidians,  occupied  the  lands 
of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  distributed  them 
among  4000  of  their  own  citizens.  (Herod.  V.  77.) 
These,  however,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  tlie  island 

K  2 
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on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and 
Artaplierncs.  (VI.  100.) 

The  C'halcidians,  after  the  tcrtnination  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  became  again  dej)endent  on  Athens  with 
the  rest  of  Euboea,  and  did  not  regain  their  liberty 
till  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they 
asserted  their  freedom,  and,  aided  by  the  Boeotians, 
fortified  the  Euripus,  and  established  a  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  by  throwing  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each  ex- 
tremity, and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for  one  ship 
only  to  pass.  This  work  was  undertaken,  according  to 
DiodoruSj  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-second  O- 
lympiad,  or  410  years  B.  C.  (Diod.  Sic.  XIII.  355.) 

On  the  departure  of  Alexander  for  Asia,  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  the  Chalcidians  strengthened  still 
further  the  fortifications  of  their  town  by  taking  in 
the  head  of  the  bridge  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Canethus  within  its  walls.  (X.  p.  447.  cf.  IX.  p. 
Canetiuis  403.)  Mouut  Cauetlius  is  alluded  to  also  by  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius. 

Au7ap  ktt'  Eu/3oi»jj  KavSoj  kIs,  tov  pa  KavjjSof 

riejXTreV  'A/3avTja8y)j  XeXtrjfAevov —  AuGON.  I.  77. 

Chalcis  was  for  a  short  period  occupied  by  Cassan- 
der  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  but  on  the  arrival 
of  Demetrius  Poliorectes,  it  recovered  once  more  its 
freedom.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  785.) 

Diceearchus,  who  lived  about  tliat  period,  has  left 
us  the  following  description  of  this  ancient  city. 
"  Chalcis,"  says  he,  "  is  seventy  stadia  in  circumfer- 
"  ence,  a  distance  greater  than  that  from  Anthedon 
"  to  Chalcis.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  placed  on 
"  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is  well  wooded,  and  has 
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"  many  salt  springs,  some  rather  brackish,  but  salu- 
"  brious  and  cool.  That  which  flows  from  the  foun- 
*'  tain  Arethusa  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
"  the  supply  of  the  whole  })opulation.  The  city  is 
"  furnished  in  a  superior  manner  with  public  build- 
"  ings,  such  as  gymnasia,  porticoes,  temples,  and 
"  theatres,  also  with  paintings  and  statues,  and  a 
"  forum  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  trade, 
"  since  currents  setting  in  from  Salganeus  in  Boeotia, 
"  and  also  from  the  Euboean  sea,  meet  together  in 
"  the  Euripus,  and  flow  along  the  piers  of  the  har- 
"  hour,  close  to  which  is  the  public  mart,  which  is 
"  broad  and  extensive,  and  surrounded  by  three  por- 
*'  ticoes.  The  forum  being  close  to  the  port,  the 
"  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  shipping  is  easy,  and 
"  the  Euripus  having  a  double  entrance,  attracts 
**  traders  to  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  surround- 
"  ing  country  is  planted  with  olives,  and  the  soil  is 
"  as  productive  as  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are 
"  Greeks,  not  in  race  only,  but  in  tongue ;  without 
"  instruction,  fond  of  foreigners,  active ;  enduring 
*'  with  patience  the  ills  of  their  country  :  for,  having 
"  been  in  servitude  a  long  time,  they  have  acquired 
"  the  habit  of  submitting  to  what  befalls  them  with 
"  resignation."  Philiscus  says  of  them,  for  this  rea- 
son, 

(Dicaearch.  de  Stat.  Graic.  p.  19-) 

From  the  advantages  of  its  situation  and  the 
strength  of  its  works,  Chalcis  was  considered,  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  fortresses  of  that  country ;  lience 
we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between 
the    Romans    and   Philip,  son   of  Demetrius,  who 
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termctl  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  (Polyb.  XVII. 
11,5.  et  XVIII.  28,  4.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
Attains  and  the  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  it  by 
the  bridge  over  tlie  Eurij)us,  but  apparently  without 
success.  (Liv.  XXVIII.  5.)  During  tiie  Macedonian 
war  it  was  however  surprised  by  the  same  enemies, 
who  retired  after  burning  all  the  stores  and  maga- 
zines, and  causing  the  greatest  devastation.  (XXXI. 
24.)  Chalcis  not  long  after  surrendered  to  Antio- 
chus,  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Greece;  and  during 
his  residence  in  that  city  he  is  said  to  have  become 
enamoured  of  a  Chalcidian  virgin,  whom  he  after- 
wards made  his  queen.  (Liv.  XXXV.  51.  Polyb. 
XX.  3.  and  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Chalcidians  were 
cruelly  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the  Roman  prae- 
tors, Lucretius  and  Hortensius.  (Liv.  XLIII.  7.) 
They  were  subsequently  treated  with  still  greater 
severity  by  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth,  for 
having  favoured  the  Achaeans  in  their  contest  with 
Rome ;  and  the  epitomist  of  Livy  asserts,  their  town 
was  actually  destroyed.  (LII.  Cf.  Freinsh.  Suppl. 
19-)  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  Chalcis  no  longer 
existed  in  his  day.  (Eliac.  I.  23.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
XaXKlg.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Hierocl.  p.  645.)  Procojiius 
names  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justinian. 
(IV.  3.)  In  the  middle  ages  it  assumed  the  name 
of  Euripus.  (Apospasm.  Geogr.  t.  IV.  p.  42.  Geogr. 
Min.)  which  was  in  process  of  time  corrupted  to 
Negropont,  the  modern  appellation  of  the  whole 
island,  as  well  as  that  of  its  capital  \ 

'  There  are  numerous  coins  and    tripod.      The    legend     is 

of    Chalcis     both    autonomous  XAA.  XAAKI.  and  XAAKIAEflN. 

and  imperial  ;   the  former  have  Sestin.  Mon.  Vet.  p.  55.  c.  I. 
ii  head  of  Apollo  with  the  lyre 
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The  fountain  of  Arethiisa,  mentioned  by  Dicaear- 
chiis  in  the  passage  above  cited,  is  celebrated  also 
by  Euripides  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  164. 

EjxoXov  ocfiip)  TrapaxTiotv 
^afxaQov  AuXiS«j  svxKiui, 

K£\(7a<TCt,  <7TSv67T0pSlJ.0V 

XaAxiSa,  ttoAjv  hixuv,  irpoKmou- 
Taj  xXsivu;  'ApsSovo'cii — 

(Cf  Strab.  X.  p.  449.  Athen.  VIII.  3.  Plin.  IV.  12.) 

The  Euripus  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed  Euripus. 
by  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, which  tore  Euboea  from  the  Bceotian  coast. 

E'j/3o*'5a  [xev  yr^v  ArTrxoj  EupJTrou  xKv^ouv 

ripog  Kp^ra  TropQixov. 

Eur.  ap.  Strab.  I.  p.  60. 

(Cf  Plin.  IV.  12.)  Several  of  the  ancients  have  re- 
ported that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed 
seven  times  in  the  day,  and  as  many  times  during 
the  night,  and  that  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  ships  in  full  sail.  (Pomp.  Mel. 
II.  7.  Strab.  I.  p.  55.  et  IX.  p.  40.3.  Plin.  II.  100.) 
Livy,  however,  contradicts  this  popular  notion,  and 
attributes  the  variableness  of  the  current  to  the 
effect  of  winds,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  cause  the 
sea  to  rush  through  the  channel  like  a  mountain 
torrent.  (XXVIII.  6.) 

Above  Chalcis  was  a  plain  of  some  extent,  named 
Lelantum,   mentioned   by  Strabo,  X.   p.  447,  who  Campus 

•'  '■  ,        Lelautiis 

states,  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  contention 
between  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  those  of 
Eretria.  (X.  p.  448.)    He  elsewhere  affirms,  that  on 
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one  occasion  a  torrent  of  hot  mud  issued  from  it, 
(I.  p.  58.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  and  speaks  of  some  mineral 
waters  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  use  of  which  were 
recommended  to  Sylla.  (X.  p.  447.) 

The  Campus  Lelantus  is  also  noticed  by  Homer 
and  Theognis. 

0"T^5  8'  en)  ArjXaVTc/j  TrsSto)-— 

Hymk.  in  Ai'oll.  219. 

Oii]W,o»  av«Xx£i>35*   aTTO  fx.iv  K^pty$og  oKuiKSy 
AnjAaVTOu  V  ayaflov  xslgsTcti  olvoVeSov. 

Theogn.  888. 
Eretria.  Erctria,  whicli  follows  next  on  the  coast,  was  said 

by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Triphylia  in  Peloponnesus ;  by  otliers  its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  a  party  of  Athenians  belonging  to  the 
demus  of  Eretria.  (Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  The  latter 
opinion  is  far  more  probable,  as  this  city  was  doubt- 
less of  Ionic  origin.  (Herod.  VIII.  46.)  We  learn 
from  Strabo,  that  Eretria  was  formerly  called  Mela- 
neis  and  Arotria,  and  that  at  an  early  period  it  had 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and 
pov/er.  The  Eretrians  had  conquered  the  islands  of 
Ceos,  Teos,  Tenos,  and  others.  And  in  their  festival 
of  Diana,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  splendour,  3000  soldiers  on  foot,  with  600  ca- 
valry, and  sixty  chariots,  were  often  employed  to 
attend  the  procession.  (X.  p.  448.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXV. 
38.) 

Eretria  at  this  period  was  frequently  engaged  in 
war  with  Chalcis ;  and  Thucydides  reports,  that  on 
one  occasion  most  of  the  Grecian  states  took  part  in 
the  contest.  (I.  15.)  The  assistance  which  Eretria 
then  received  from  the  Milesians  induced  that  city  to 
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cooperate  with  the  Athenians  in  sending  a  fleet  and 
troops  to  the  support  of  tlie  lonians,  who  had  re- 
volted from  Persia  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras, 
(Herod.  V.  99-)  by  which  measure  it  became  ex- 
posed, in  conjunction  with  Athens,  to  the  vengeance 
of  Darius,  and  was  first  assisted  by  the  powerful  ar- 
mament commanded  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  On 
their  approach,  the  inhabitants  applied  for  succour 
to  the  Athenians,  wlio  despatched  the  4000  colonists, 
occupying  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  to  their  relief; 
but  such  was  the  divided  state  of  the  town,  that 
their  assistance  proved  unavailing,  and  they  deemed 
it  prudent  to  cross  over  to  Oropus.  Eretria,  thus 
left  to  its  own  resources,  successfully  resisted  the 
attack  of  the  Persians  for  six  days ;  but  on  the 
seventh  two  of  the  principal  citizens  betrayed  the 
town  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  set  fire  to 
the  temples,  and  led  away  captive  all  the  inhabit- 
ants :  these  were  however  treated  with  clemency 
by  Darius,  and  allowed  to  settle  in  the  Cissian  ter- 
ritory. (Herod.  VI.  119.)  Eretria  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  disaster,  and  was  rebuilt  soon 
after.  (Strab.  X.  p.  448.)  We  find  it  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  towards  the  close  of  his  history,  as  re- 
volting from  Athens  on  the  approach  of  a  Spartan 
fleet  under  Hegesandridas,  and  mainly  contributing 
to  the  success  obtained  by  that  commander.  (VIII. 
94.) 

It  seems  henceforth  to  have  been  governed  by 
tyrants.  One  of  these,  named  Thenesio,  disputed 
the  possession  of  Oropus  with  the  Athenians.  (Diod. 
XV.  496.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Clitarchus,  (Diod. 
Sic.  XVI.  549.)  or  Plutarchus,  (Plutarch.  Vit.  Phoc.) 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Athenian  general  Phocion, 
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and  defeated  by  liini  at  Tamynai,  a  small  town  near 
Eretria.  (yEsch.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  51.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  this  city  surren- 
dered to  Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Anti- 
gonus,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  714.)  and  in  the  Mace- 
donian war  to  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Romans, 
the  Rhodians,  and  Attains.  (Liv.  XXXII.  16.)  It 
was  subsequently  declared  free  by  order  of  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Polyb.  XVIII.  28.  et  seq.)  This  place, 
as  we  learn  from  Athena?us,  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  flour  and  bread. 

SoPAT.  Com.  ap.  Athen.  IV.  50. 
At  one  time  it  possessed  a  distinguished  school  of 
philosophy  and  dialectic,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
X.  p.  444.  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vit.  Arces.  Cf. 
Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'E/jerpe/a^  The  ruins 
of  Eretria  are  still  to  be  observed  close  to  a  head- 
land which  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus 
in  Boeotia. 

We  have  now  to  enumerate  several  of  the  minor 
dependencies  of  this  ancient  city  situated  in  its  im- 

Amaiyii-  mediate  vicinity.  Amarynthus,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  was  only  seven  stadia  from  its  walls.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Diana 
Amarynthia.  (Strab.  X.  p.  448.  Liv.  XXXV.  38. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AjxdpwOo^,  Pausan.  Attic.  31.) 

Tamynae.  Tamyuae,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Athenians 
under  Phocion,  was  also  noted  for  an  ancient  temple 
of  Apollo,  erected,  as   it  was   said,    by  Admetus. 

•^^  Coins  of  Eretria;  "Auto-      "  Magistratiis  simplex."  Sestin. 
"  nomi  Epigraphe  EP.  in  nexii      Monet.  Vet.  p.  55.  c.  1. 
"  vel    EPETPE — EPETPI    EON. 
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(Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  Tamynae  was  occupied  by  the 
Persians  during  the  siege  of  Eretria.  (Herod.  VI. 
101.  Cf.  ./Eschin.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  51.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Tafxvva.) 

Cotylaeum  was  a  hill  dose  to  Tamynae.  (i^^Lschin.Cotyiwum 
in  Ctes.  p.  66.)     We  learn  from  Antimachus,  who"'""^' 
is  cited   by  Stephanus  Byz.,  (v.  KorvXaiov,)  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Diana, 

Stephanus  ascribes  likewise  to  the  Eretrians  Oco-Ocoium. 
lum,  Scabala,  and  Pharbelus,  the  two  former  on  thescahaht. 
authority  of  Theopompus.   (v.  "OkcoXov,  Y.Kaf3aXa,  *^dp- 

(SrjXog.) 

The  ffichalia  of  Eurytus,  said  to  have  been  de-  (Ediaiia. 
stroyed  by  Hercules,  was,  according  to  many  writers, 
in  the  same  district. 

Eu/3o»Sa  yuopuv  (pacriv  "EjuquTOu  noXiv,  ^ 

'ETntTT^aTEusiv  avToVj  Yj  jLteAAeiv  eVi. 

Soph.  Trach.  74. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  448.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  86.)  Ho- 
mer, however,  certainly  assigns  it  to  Thessaly, 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  a  spot  called 
JDisfo,  which  evidently  recalls  the  ancient  town  of 
Dystus,  mentioned  by  Theopompus  as  being  in  theDystus. 
vicinity  of  Eretria.  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Avo-to^.) 

Beyond  is  the  harbour  of  Hiifalo,  which  probably 
answers  to  Porthmus^,  noticed  by  Demostlienes.  Ponhmus. 
(Phil.  ni.  p.  125.)  In  the  Macedonian  war  we  are 
told  by  Livy  that  it  surrendered  to  Q.  Flamininus 
and  Attalus.  (XXXII.  17.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Hierocl. 
p.  645.) 

The  ancient  Styra,  which  still  retains  the  namestyra. 
of  Sfoura,  is  said  to  have  been   founded  by  some 

'  Mannert,  Geogr.  t.  VIII.  p.  260. 
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Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of  Stiria.  (8trab. 
X.  p.  446.) 

07  Ts  Kupvarov  e)(^ov,  rjo'  oi  'XrCpa.  vaisraatrxov. 

II.  B.  539. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  this  town  sent  two 
ships  to  Artemisium.  (Herod.  VIII.  1.)  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenian  general  Phae- 
drus  in  the  Maliac  war,  an  event  of  which  we  are 
otherwise  entirely  ignorant,  and  therefore  the  French 
editors  propose  reading  a  tm  AajxiaKx  TToXlfxx.     It  is 
certain    that    Strabo's    account    refers    to   a    period 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  makes 
mention  of  this  town   in  Mid.  p.  568.  (Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Y^rvpa.) 
jEgiiia  in-       Near  Styra  was  a  small  island  called  j31Lgilia  by 
Herodotus,  where  the  Persian  fleet,  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  was  moored  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. (VI.  101.  et  107.)     It  is  now  Stouri.     The 
islets  named  KavaUerl  in  modern  maps  are  proba- 
Choereae     \^\y  the  Choercae  of  Herodotus.  (VI.  101.) 
Leon  pro-       The  promoutory  of  Leon,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy 
ri"m.        as  being  to  the  south-west  of  Eretria,  is  now  pro- 
bably Cape  Daron.     Opposite  to  it  are  the  islands 
PetaUae  in-  of  PetaUoi'tt,  which  doubtlcss  answer  to  the  Petaliae 

sulae. 

Petaiia      of  Pliuy,  IV.  12.     Strabo  seems  to  allude  to  Petalia 

tpriiim.  as  a  promontory  of  Euboea  opposite  Sunium  ;  this  is 
perhaps  Cape  Carysto.  (X.  p.  444.)  Elsewhere  he 
gives  this  part  of  the  Eubcean  coast  the  appellation 

Leuce       of  Lcuce  Actc.  (IX.  p.  399-) 

Carystus.  Carystus,  the  last  of  the  Euboean  cities  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Oche ;  it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cas- 
tel  Rosso^  and  was  founded,  as  we  are  told,  by  some 
Dryopes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  country 
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by  Hercules.  (Thuc.  VII.  57.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  169. 
Scymn.  Ch.  576.)  Homer's  testimony  may  also  be 
alleged  in  proof  of  its  antiquity  : 

Oi'  T£  Kapu(XTOV  e;p^ov,  ^5'  en  '^rupa  vuiSTaaa-xov. 

II.  B.  539. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Persian  ar- 
mament, commanded  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
having-  landed  near  Carystus,  summoned  that  town 
to  surrender,  but  that,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  they 
took  it  by  assault,  and  gave  it  up,  with  its  territory, 
to  plunder.  (VI.  99.)  Heavy  contributions  were  after- 
wards levied  on  the  inhabitants  by  Themistocles, 
which,  added  to  other  vexations  they  experienced 
from  the  Athenians,  induced  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  resist  their  aggressors ;  these  differences  were, 
however,  in  the  end  amicably  adjusted.  (Herod. 
VIII.  112.  IX.  105.  Thuc.  I.  98.)  At  a  subsequent 
period  we  find  Carystus  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Ptolemy,  general  of  Antigonus,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII. 
714.)  and  in  the  Macedonian  war  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  (Li v.  XXXII.  17.  Polyb. 
XVIII.  30.) 

This  town  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  mar- 
ble, which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  much  used  by 
them  at  Rome  in  the  embellishment  of  both  public 
and  private  edifices. 

Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  innixa  coluninis, 
Taenare,  sive  tuls,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis? 

TiBULL.  III.  13. 

(Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.  et  XXXVI.  7.'")     We  learn  from 

"  There  are  autonomous  as      KAPT.,  and  KAPT2TmN.    Sest. 
well  as  imperial  coins  of  Cary-      p.  55.  c.  1. 
stus.    The  legend  is  KA.,  KAP., 
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Strabo,  that  tlic  sjwt  which  furnislicd  this  valuable 
Mi.rnm-     niatciial  was  named  Marmaiiuni,  and  that  a  temple 

num.  '  ^ 

liad  been  erected  there  to  Apollo  Marmarius.  Mar- 
niarium  was  exactly  opi)osite  to  Hake  Araphenides 
in  Attica.  (X.  j).  446.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  MapfLapiov.) 

1'he  same  geographer,  as  well  as  other  writers, 
mentions  another  mineral  production  existing  in  the 
territory  of  Carystus,  which  they  describe  as  being  of 
so  soft  and  flexible  a  nature  that  it  might  be  woven 
into  garments,  which  could  be  cleansed  by  merely 
passing  them  througli  the  fire.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.  Cf. 
Dioscor.  V.  156.  Plut.  Def.  Orac.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Kapvaroi.)  Carystus  was  also  famed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  fish  : 

Imrovpog  8e  KctgvcrTioc  s(Tt)v  api^Tog' 

AKXk;  t   svq^^ov  cr^oipu  yjMploy  Io"t»  K&^vcttoj. 

Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  VII.  68. 
Ociiamons.  Mount  Ocha,  placed  by  Strabo  above  Carystus,  is 
now  called  Moimt  S.  Ellas.  Mr.  Hawkins  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  ascent  to  the  summit, 
where  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  small  temple, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  which  he  conjectures 
may  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune".  Mount 
Ocha  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny,  IV.  12.  and  Steph. 

Byz.  v.  Kapvaroi. 

Cynius.  Cyrnus  was  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Carystus, 

according  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  there  between  its  inhabit- 
ants and  the  Athenians.  (IX.  105.)  Strabo  affirms 
there  was  a  place  named  Orchomenus  in  this  dis- 
trict. (IX.  p.  416.) 

The   promontory  of  Geraistus,  which  terminates 

"  Mr.  'W'alpoles  Coll.  p.  290. 
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the  island  to  the  south-west,  is  now  Cape  Mantelo. 
It  is  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  other  poets  of  anti- 
quity. 

lljSTO  8'  Itti  Aiyuj  oh^ric  ccriixivur    ul  S=  /xaX'  coxa 
'I^SuoevTtx.  yisKiv^ci  dUdpctfj.ov   kg  ds  TspaicrTOV 
'Evvup^jaj  xciTccyovTO.  Od.  T.  176. 

AsVXOX.6tJiOtJ I  TTgOf  TsgcdTTiui; 

'HVoViv  uf(/.ciTi6(j-a:.  EuRlP.  Orest.  99~. 

Here,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune.  (X.  p.  446.  Cf.  Ari- 
stoph.  Equit.  561.)  It  is  evident  also  from  Thu- 
cydides,  (III.  3.)  Xenophon,  (Hell.  III.  4,  4.)  and 
Livy,  (XXXI.  45.)  that  there  was  a  well-frequented 
haven  near  the  promontory.  (Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Vepai(TTog.) 

Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  coast  between  Aulis 
and  Geraestus  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Coela,  coea  Eu. 
KcrXa  Vuv^oiag,  (X.  p.  445.)  and  we  know  from  He-  "*^** 
rodotus,  that  a  squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  round  to  intercept  the  Greeks  stationed  off 
Artemisium,  sustained  a  terrible  disaster  in  its  vici- 
nity.  (Herod.  VIII.  13.)     Livy  speaks  of  the  Coela 
as  a  bay  dangerous  to  navigators  in  stormy  weather. 
(XXXI.  47.  Cf.  Dio.  Chrys.  Orat.  VII.)     The  pro- 
montory of  Caphareus,  so  famed  for  the  destruction  caphareus 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  on  its  return  from  Troy,  is  now 
Capo  cVOro. 

Totpa^co  TTsKccyog  Alyaiag  aXo'j. 

'AxTaj  8=  Moxo'voy,  ArjXio'i  ts  ^oipuds;, 
"^wjpog  TS  Arifxvog  9'  ul  Ka^rjpcioj  t   axpoct 
rioAXwv  oavovrcuv  awpLuS'  e^ouaiv  vsxpaiv. 

Eur.  Troad.  88. 


promon- 
toriiiin. 
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lloAAov:  is  'Kupcreoa'cxg 
(pKoyepov  cre^ag  uix(fi  ^utolv 

MovoxcoTTOj  av^p,  Trerpaj; 

Alyulcitg  T   evix>Joii  ocxTcac, 

AoKiov  aarspa  Aa/x-^I/aj —         Id.  Hei..  1136. 

Scit  triste  Minervae 

Sidus,  ct  Euboicfe  cautes,  ultorque  Caphereus. 

M^.  XL  260. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Achaic.  23.  et  Messen.  36.   Plin.  IV. 
12.  Etym.  v.  Karpripevg,  Crinagor.  Epigr.) 

Lycophron  enumerates  several  other  rocks  and 
shoals  on  the  Euboean  coast  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  Grecian  armament. 

'OpkTU  nui  ix6)(^oup:  )(^oipa.CMV  Zxpot^, 

SttjAoj  t£  xa)  Tp'JX^Tu  x«»  Tpa-yyi  Ne'Scov, 

Kal  Travra  Aip<^MtT<TO~io  ku)  AiuKpMV 

TaiXsta. —  Lycophr.  373. 

Opheites  The  commcntators  of  the  poet  affirm  that  Opheltes 
Zarax  sco-  and  Zarax  were  cliffs  of  Eiiboea.  Trychas,  accord- 
^Vychas.  ing  to  Stcph.  Byz.,  was  a  town.  (v.  Tpv-x/xi.)  Nedon, 
pes.  '  probably  another  rock.  Dirphossus,  or  Dirphys,  a 
vef  Dir!*"^  wcll-known  mountain  of  Euboea,  mentioned  by  Si- 

physmons.  .  ,        .  p  i  • 

monides  in  one  or  his  epigrams, 

'EyyvSsv  Kip'tTTOu  S)jjxo(rja  X^X*^^^^ — 

and  by  Euphorion  in  a  verse  cited  by  the  Scholiast 
of  Lycophron  : 

Alp(^vv  ava.  TpYjx^lciV  vn   Eu/3o/a  xskovkj'TO — 

Euripides  writes  the  name  Dirphe : 

A/p<p>JV  T    ipCtiTOOV,  Yj   Cr*   £3p£\|/',   'A/3«VTl'S« 

Herc.  Fur.  185. 
(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mp<pvs.) 
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On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  are  two  pro- chersonne. 
montories,  which   Ptolemy  calls  Chersonnesus  andmonto- 
Phalasia,  (p.  88.)  the  former  retains  the  name   of  Phaiasia 
Llierronisi  I  the  latter,  which  is  more  to  the  north,  torium. 
is  now  called  Kand'di. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  some  few  places  assigned 
to  this  island  by  ancient  authorities,  without  any 
indication  of  their  precise  situation.  Argyra  is  twice  Argiira. 
named  by  Demosthenes  in  Mid.  p.  567.  and  p.  559. 
From  the  former  of  these  passages  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  it  was  not  far  from  Eretria  and  Tamynae. 
(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Apycjvpa.) 

Perias,  to  which  Strabo  only  alludes,  (X.  p.  445.)  Perias. 
is  perhaps  the  Pyrrha  of  Mela  and   Pliny.  (II.  7.  Pyrrha. 
IV.  12.) 

Stephanus  assigns  to  Euboea,  Acragas,  (v.  ' AArpa- Acragas. 
yavreg) — Acontium,   (v.  'Kkovtio-u) — Ares,   on  the  au-Acontlum. 
thority    of  Theopompus,     (v.   "Ap>;s) — Cyme,   from  Cyme, 
which  the    Italian   city  so   called  probably  derived 
its    appellation,    (v.  Kvixri) — Methone,    (v.  Me^ccvT?) — Methone. 
Nysa,  where  the  vine  was  said  to  put  forth  leaves  Nysa. 
and  to  bear  fruit  the  same  day,  (v.  Nvo-a/) — Rynchae,  Ryncha-. 
— (v.  'Vvyyai) — Scia,  (v.  YKiaq) — Oreste,  on  the  au-Sda. 
thority  of   Hecataeus,    (v.  'OpeVr^.    Cf.   Hesych.   v. 
'OpeVr^?) — Parthenium,   (v.   YlapGeviov) — and  Sphecia,  Parthe. 
(YtprjKeia.) 

To  Euboea  also  belonged  a  town  named  Eiiboi's,  Eubois 
and  mentioned  by  -^schylus  in  one  of  his  lost  plays. 
This,  Strabo  states,  was  swallowed  np  in  an  earth- 
quake, (X.  p.  447.) 

The  same  geographer  speaks  of  two  rivers  named 
Cireus  and  Nileus ;  the  former  of  which,  as  it  was  c^reus  fl. 
asserted,  whitened  the  fleece  of  sheep  wlio  drank  its 
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waters ;  wliile  the  otlier,  on  the  contrary,  rendered         ( 
them  black.  (X.  p.  449.) 
Coscynthus      Thc  Coscynthiis  was  a  river  of  tliis  island,  accord-  ^ 

ing  to  the  Scholiast  of  Lycophron,  1034. 

nuTtnOKTOVog  S*  'OSpuivov  oUr^aei  Auxoj,  ■ 

TijXoD  iroTpaoa.  psiSpoi  Koerjcyvfiow  Troflwv.  | 


SECTION   X. 
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Origin  and  history  of  the  Phocians — General  description  of  their 
country- — Topography  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  interior — Delphi, 
mount  Parnassus,  &c. 

The  Greeks  designated  by  the  name  of  Phocis 
that  small  tract  of  country  which  bordered  on  the 
Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to  the  north  ;  while  to  the 
east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Boeotian  territory,  and 
to  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (Strab.  IX,  p. 
416.)  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
Phocus  the  son  of^T^acus.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  4.  Phoc. 
1.  Eustath.  II.  B.  519.)  The  more  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  were  probably  of  the  race 
of  the  Leleges ;  but  the  name  of  Phocians  already 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we 
find  them  enumerated  in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Gre- 
cian warriors : 

AuToip  <i>ajx^a;v  2p^s5<0f  xai  'E7r/o"Tpo<poc  'Ji^^ov, 

TUsi  'IpiTOu  [xsyud'jfjiou  Nay/3oXi'§ao —  II.  B,  517. 

From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  to  the  Persian 
invasion  the  Phocians  had  been  much  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Thessalians,  and  had  often  successfully 
resisted  the  incursions  of  that  people.  (VIII.  27.  et 
seq.  Pausan.  Phoc.  1.)  But  when  the  defile  of 
Thermopylae  was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  Thessalians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
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monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity 
to  the  Phocians,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  the  territory  of  that  people.  (VIII.  32.) 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this  occasion  served  as 
places  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants, but  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Persians,  and  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mardonius.  (IX. 
17.)  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  in  arms ;  and 
many  of  the  Persians,  who  were  dispersed  after  the 
rout  of  Platsea,  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to 
their  revengeful  fury.  (IX.  31.  Pausan.  Phoc.  2.) 

A  little  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  dispute 
arose  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  threat- 
ened to  involve  in  hostilities  the  principal  states  of 
Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed  apparently  by  the 
Phocians  as  the  common  property  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, whereas  the  Delphians  asserted  it  to  be  their 
own  exclusive  possession.  The  Lacedsemonians  are 
said  by  Thucydides  to  have  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no 
less  favourable  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the  retreat 
of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  oc- 
cupy the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into  their  hands.  (I. 
112.)  The  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Athenians 
seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the  ties  of  friendly 
union  which  already  subsisted  between  the  two  re- 
publics. (Thuc.  III.  95.) 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn 
from  Xenophon,  became  subject  for  a  time  to  Boe- 
otia,  (Hell.  VI.  5,  23.)  until  a  change  of  circum- 
stances gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of  this 
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small  republic,  and  caUed  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  fine  had 
been  imposed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  for  some  reason,  wliich  Pausanias  professes 
not  to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited.  Dio- 
dorus  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
having  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Cirrhean  territory 
which  had  been  declared  sacred.  (XVI.  522.)  By 
the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phocian  high  in  rank 
and  estimation,  it  was  determined  to  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  hostile  decree ;  and,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  secure  the  means  of  resistance,  to  seize 
upon  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasures.  This 
measure  having  been  carried  into  immediate  execu- 
tion, they  were  thus  furnished  with  abundant  sup- 
plies for  raising  troops  to  defend  their  country.  (Pau- 
san.  Phoc.  2.  Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  522.)  These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed  the 
Sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  second  year  of 
the  106th  Olympiad. 

The  Theban?  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  which  had  been  thus  openly 
violated  by  the  Phocians ;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took 
place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  w  ith  considerable  loss,  and  their 
leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  rout  which  ensued. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  525.  Pausan.  Phoc. 2.)  The  Pho- 
cians, however,  were  not  intimidated  by  this  ill  suc- 
cess, and,  having  raised  a  fresh  army,  headed  by 
Onomarchus,  they  obtained  several  important  ad- 
vantages against  the  Amphictyonic  army,  notwith- 
standing the  accession  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  to 
the  confederacy.  Onomarchus  having  united  his  forces 
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with  those  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  then  at 
war  with  Philip,  he  was  enabled  to  vanquish  the 
latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and  compel 
him  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  Plnlip,  however,  was 
soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities  and  reenter 
Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  was  fought,  which 
terminated  in  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  Ono- 
marchus.  Diodorus  asserts  that  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Philip;  Pau- 
sanias,  that  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  529.  Pausan.  Phoc.  2.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at 
first  appears  to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
length  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with  the 
Boeotian  troops ;  and  was  soon  after  seized  with  a 
disorder,  which  terminated  fatally.  On  his  death 
tlie  command  devolved  on  Phalsecus,  who,  according 
to  Pausanias,  (Phoc.  2.)  was  his  son ;  but  Diodorus 
affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Onomarchus.  (XVI. 
530.)  This  leader  being  not  long  after  deposed, 
the  army  w^as  intrusted  to  a  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Philo ;  whose  total  want  of  probity 
soon  became  evident,  by  the  disappearance  of  large 
sums  from  the  sacred  treasury.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to 
death.  Diodorus  estimates  the  whole  amount  of 
what  was  taken  from  Delphi  during  the  war  at 
10,000  talents.  (XVI.  540.)  Phalsecus  was  now 
restored  to  the  command,  but,  finding  the  resources 
of  the  state  nearly  exhausted,  and  Philip  being 
placed  by  the  Amphictyonic  council  at  the  head  of 
their  forces,  he  deemed  all  further  resistance  hope- 
less, and  submitted  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  troops  to 
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the  Peloponnesus.  This  convention  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Ampliic- 
tyonic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that  the 
walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in  the  council 
transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
542.  Pausan.  Phoc.  2.)  Phocis,  however,  soon  after 
recovered  from  this  state  of  degradation  and  sub- 
jection by  the  assistance  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  who 
united  in  restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  former  condition.  In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that  had  been 
formed  by  the  two  republics  against  Philip ;  they 
also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  the  death  of 
Alexander ;  and  when  the  Gauls  made  their  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  temple  of  Delphi,  they  are 
said  by  Pausanias  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common 
enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recollection  of  the 
disgrace  they  had  formerly  incurred.  (Pausan.  Phoc. 
3.)  Other  passages,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Phocis,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes,  de 
Fals.  Legat.  Isocrat.  ad  Phil.  Aristot.  Anal.  Pr.  II, 
24. 

The  maritime  part  of  this  province,  with  which 
I  shall  commence  its  description,  occupied  an  extent 
of  coast  of  nearly  one  day's  sail,  as  Dicaearchus  re- 
ports, (v.  79.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  14.)  from  the  border  of 
the  Locri  Ozolse  to  the  confines  of  Boeotia. 

The  Crisssean   gulf,  which   now   takes  its   name  Criss»iis 
from  Salona,  was  so  called  from  the  once  celebrated 
city  of  Crissa,   situated  below   Delphi,   and  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.     The  western  shore  of  this  bay, 
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belonging  to  the  Locrians,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  eastern  side  lay  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  Phocis.  Strabo  reckoned  508  stadia 
from  the  head  of  the  Crissaeus  sinus  to  Thermopylse. 
(VIII.  p.  334.)  This  geographer  sometimes  appears 
to  have  apphed  the  name  of  this  particular  bay  to 
the  whole  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (VIII.  p.  336.) 

'OoTS  Sj'  ex  rieXoTrovvyjaov  Ttlnpav  sepysi. 

HoM.  Hymn.  Apoll.  431. 

(Cf.  Thuc.  1. 107.  Plin.  IV.  3.)  Pausanias  terms  it 
Crissaeum  mare.  (Phoc.  13.) 

The  first  Phocian  town,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
cirrha.  was  Cirrha,  the  harbour  of  Delphi,  and  situated  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus,  which  descends 
from  Parnassus.  Pausanias  reckoned  sixty  stadia 
from  the  latter  city  to  Cirrha.  (Phoc.  37.)  This 
writer,  however,  seems,  with  some  others,  to  have 
confounded  the  town  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
with  Crissa,  a  city  that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his 
time,  but  which  formerly  stood  more  inland,  be- 
tween Cirrha  and  Delphi.  Strabo,  who  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes them,  informs  us,  that  Cirrha  was  si- 
tuated on  the  sea,  and  opposite  to  Sicyon ;  and  that 
the  distance  from  thence  to  Delphi  was  eighty  sta- 
dia, (IX.  p.  418.)  so  says  also  Dicaearchus,  v.  73. 

UTTO  Kippug  8'  avco 

Tipo(rfiotvTi  AcX(pu)v  tto'A/j  unstrTi. 

Livy  informs  us  that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Cirrha 
to  Delphi  that  king  Eumenes  was  waylaid  and  at- 
tacked by  assassins.  (Liv.  XLII.  15.)  The  Crissasan 
plain,  in  which  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated, 
sometimes  took  its  name  from  CuTha,  as  being  like- 
wise contiguous  to  that  city. 
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05  eujxsvsi  voco 

HrVa^XrlOV   gSfXTO   Kip- 
pU^BV    eCTTB^CtyjUIXiVOV 

Tiov  -TToa  Ylapvufju'iu 

A'xpiil  Tc  xoojxai.     PlKD.  PytH.  VIII.  25. 

SyiXc  KCil  /S«SuX=/fx,a;- 

v   viro  Kisf/uc  iyaiv 

TliTpoiv  xpaTriilTTO^ci  'Ppixluv.      PvTH.  X.  24. 

(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  14.  Plin.  IV.  3.)  We  are  told  by 
Athenaeiis  that  war  was  once  waged  by  the  Cirrhae- 
ans  against  the  Phocians.  It  arose  from  the  drcum- 
stance  of  the  former  having  carried  off  a  Phocian 
maid,  together  with  some  Argive  women,  on  their 
return  from  Delphi.  The  contest  lasted  for  ten 
years,  when  CiiTha  was  taken,  as  Callisthenes  re- 
ported, who  wrote  a  history  of  those  events.  (Athen. 
XIII.  10.)  The  Cirrhean  plain  and  port,  says 
jEschines,  which  are  now  accursed,  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Cirrhaei  and  Acragallidce,  a  nefa- 
rious race,  who  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The  oracle, 
on  being  consulted  by  the  Amphictyons,  declared 
that  a  war  of  extermination  was  to  be  carried  on 
against  those  offenders,  and  that  their  land  was 
never  hereafter  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  decree  was  executed  in  the  time  of  So- 
lon, who  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition.  The 
port  of  Cirrha  was  then  demolished,  and  its  territory 
declared  accursed,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  oracle  ;  but  this  edict  was  afterwards  violated 
by  the  Amphissians,  who  tiUed  the  land,  and  re- 
paired the  port.  (jEsch.  in  Ctes.  p.  69.  Pausan.  Phoc. 
37.  Polya^n.  Strat.  III.  6.  Strab.  IX.  p.  418.  Plut. 
Solon.) 
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It  is  evident  that  Cirrha  still  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  as  he  mentions  the  temjjlcs  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Latona,  as  well  as  several  statues  worthy 
of  notice.  (Phoc.  37.)  The  ruins  of  Cirrha  are 
pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell  near  tlie  village  of  Xeno 
Pegad'ia,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  on  the  coast, 
close  to  the  many  beds  of  the  Pleistus.  The  city 
was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  its  walls  were  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  ^    Above  Cirrha,  as  we  are  told 

Cirphis  by  Straljo,  was  mount  Cirphis,  separated  from  the 
chain  of  Parnassus  by  the  valley  of  the  Pleistus. 
(IX.  p.  418.  Anton.  Liberal.  Metam.  VIII.  p.  55.) 
This  mountain  is  now  JDJespina. 

Crissa.  Crissa,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  gulf  and  plain 

on  which  it  stood,  was  apparently  situated  higher 
up  than  Cirrha,  towards  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Homer,  who  mentions  it  in 
the  catalogue  of  ships, 

KpiVcrav  T5  ^aQarjV,  xa.)  AauXiSa,  xai  YIavo7ir,c(. 

II.  B.  520. 

and  also  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  (v.  438.) 

'I^ov  8'  I?  KptWrjv  EuSij'iAov,  a|X7reAo£0"a'«v. 

It  was  more  especially  famous  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  games  solemnized  in  its  plain. 

'Ev  Kpj'cra  8'  eiipvaSsvrjg  el- 

8'  'Atto'AXojv  ju-jv,  TTops  t'  ay\a.'tav. 

Find.  Istiim.  II.  26. 

EuSo^OV  UpLLUTi  vixav 

KpiaalaKTiy  ev  TiTv^ali  i.TTX'yysXsl. 

Id.  Pyth.  VI.  18. 

....  Trav  8'  s7nfj,TiXctT0 
Nauayiojv  K^pirruiov  imtixcov  Tredov. 

Soph.  El.  730. 

^  Itin.  p.  199.  Pouqueville,  t.  IV.  p.  106. 
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OuT£  yap  6  Tav  Kplcrav 
TIcilg  'Ayauizjj.vovi^ci§  aTTcpiVpTrof.  Ibid.  180. 

We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  ill  treatment  and 
vexations  to  which  strangers  who  visited  the  temple 
of  Delphi  were  subjected  on  the  part  of  the  Cris- 
seans,  together  with  the  heavy  contributions  and 
duties  they  laid  on  all  imports  from  Sicily  and  Italy, 
at  length  induced  the  Amphictyons  to  take  forcible 
measures  for  repressing  these  malpractices. 

Eurylochus,  a  Thessalian,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  troops  on  this  service,  and  in  the 
contest  that  ensued,  which  is  commonly  termed  the 
Sacred  or  Crissaean  war,  that  people  were  finally 
conquered,  and  their  town  completely  destroyed. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  418.  Pausan.  Phoc.  37.  Cf  Steph. 
Byz,  V.  Kpiaa.  Anton.  Liber.  Metam.  VIII.  Nonn. 
Dionys.  XIII.  123.  Phn.  IV.  2.)  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  by  Nicetas,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, that  it  still  retained  its  name  in  his  time ; 
and  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  this  part 
of  Greece,  the  site  was  still  occupied  by  some  of 
his  countrymen  ^.  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  Itinerary, 
points  out  the  ruins  of  Crissa  near  an  old  church, 
situated  on  the  spot  still  called  Crisso.  The  ancient 
town,  or  at  least  the  citadel  of  Crissa,  stood  at  the 
point  of  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  church.  The 
glen  of  the  Pleistus,  below  this  church,  is  probably 
the  site  of  the  Delphic  Hippodrome,  for  which  there 
was  no  sufficient  space  on  the  declivities  above. 
The  same  antiquary  observed  also  the  ancient  gate 

''  Ap.  Palmer.  Ant.  Gr.  1.  VI.  c.  4.  p.  G05. 
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of  Crissa,  and  several  tombs  and  sepulchres  in  the 
rock  • . 
iMoistus  fl.  The  river  Pleistus,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
flowing  l)etween  Parnassus  and  mount  Cirphis,  and 
falling  into  the  Crissaean  bay  near  the  ruins  of  Cir- 
-  rha,  is  now  named  ShaUska ''.  It  is  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

nXejcTTOu  re  Tryjyaj  ku)  riocrsjSaJi/Of  xpuTog 

iEsCH.  EUxMKN.  27. 

OuSs  Ti  TTco  TsSvrjxev  o^ij  [xeyug'   uKX'  sti  xsivo 
Oripiov  uhoyiviiov  ccko  IlAeiffTOjo  xuSspTrov 
TlapvYjCTov  vifosvra  Trs^iaTS^n  Ivvsa  kvkXoic. 

Callim.  H.  in  Del. 

IToAAa  8e  KoopuKlai  N6[j.pat  YlXsKTToio  SCyarps; 
Qapavvsaxov  iTTs'strcrjy,  irjVe  xejcXrjyoTaJ. 

Apoll.  Argon.  II. 

Aux/p^'  oy'  Y)  SiSosvTOj,  i^s  IlAeiVrou  aTio  JcrjTroJV 
MiJAa  Toi[J.oQV  ^KoxovTa,  TUTtovg  jW-tai^traTO  KaS/x,ou. 

NicAND.  AP.  Athen.  III.  22. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Phoc.  37.  Strab.  IX.  p.  418.) 

Continuing  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
this  river  and  the  port  of  Cirrha,  we  find  the  town  of 

Anticyra    Auticyra,  Celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  hellebore. 

cirrht"'"'  (Scyl.  p.  14.    Theophr.  IX.  10.    Strab.  IX.  p.  418. 
Pausan.  Phoc.  36.) 

Pausanias  affirms,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Anti- 
cyra were  driven  from  their  town  by  Philip  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  on  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
war.  (Phoc.  36.)  At  a  later  period  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Laevinus  the  Roman  praetor,  who  de- 

<-"  Iliner.  p.  195.  Pouqueville,  t.  IV.  p.  106. 
''  Pouqueville,  t.  IV.  p.  113. 
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livered  it  up  to  the  ^Etolians!  (Liv.  XXVI.  26.) 
And  subsequently,  in  the  Macedonian  war,  it  was 
occupied  by  Titus  Q.  Flamininus,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  which  its  harbour  presented  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
(XXXII.  18.  Cf.  Pausan.  Phoc.  36.  Polyb.  XVIII. 
28,  7.  XXVII.  14,  6.  Cf.  Dicasarch.  v.  52.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'AvTiKvpu.  Hellad.  ap.  Phot.  Ptolem.  p. 
86.) 

The  site  of  Anticyra  corresponds,  as  is  generally 
believed,  with  that  of  Asprospifi,  in  a  bay  of  some 
extent  parallel  to  that  of  Salona.  "  Here  is  a  good 
"  port,"  says  sir  W.  Gell,  "  and  some  remains  of  an- 
"  tiquity  ^."  Chandler  remarks,  "  that  the  site  is 
"  now  called  Asprospitia^  or  the  white  houses ;  and 
"  some  traces  of  the  buildings,  from  which  it  was  so 
"  named,  remain.  The  port  is  land-locked,  and  fre- 
"  quented  by  vessels  for  corn  ^" 

Near  Anticyra  stood  Medeon,  which,  according  to^iedeon. 
Pausanias,  was  destroyed  with  the  other  Phocian 
towns  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  probably  never  restored.  (Phoc.  3.  et  36.) 
Strabo  places  Medeon  of  Phocis  one  hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  from  the  confines  of  Boeotia.  (IX.  p. 
410.  and  423.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Me^e:;;^.)  Sir  W. 
Gell  speaks  of  a  Palceo  Castro  about  half-way  be- 
tween Stiri  and  Asprospitia^  which  may  possibly  be 
Medeon  =. 

In  the  same  vicinity  Strabo  notices  a  small  place 
named  Marathus,  (IX.  p.  423.)  beyond  which  wasMarathus. 
the  Pharygium    promontorium,  with   a   station   for  Piiary-ium 
shipping.  (IX.  p.  423.)     This  is  now  Ccqje  Agia.rmm. 

''  Itiner.  p.  174.  f  Travels  in  Greece,  t.  II.  p.  301. 

s  Itiner.  p   176, 
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piiaivKiH.  Plutarcli  mentions  the  PJiocian  town  oi'  Pharygae, 
which  was  apparently  situated  in  this  vicinity,  and 

Acnirinm  near  the   mountain   named   at   first   Acrurium,  but 

mons.  afterwards  (jalate.  (Plut.  vit.  Phocion.)  This,  in 
the  opinion  of  sir  W.  Gell,  answers  to  "  a  projecting 
"  mountain  opposite  Asprospiti,  on  the  east  side  of 
«  the  gulf '\" 

Mychos  Beyond  Cape  Pharygium  was  the  port  called  My- 

portus.  . 

chos  by  Strabo,  and  which  he  asserts  to  have  been 
the  extreme  point  of  Phocis  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
where  it  was  contiguous  to  Boeotia.  (IX.  p.  423.) 
This  harbour  probably  corresponds  with  the  haven 
now  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Hagios  LuJeas. 

Buiis.  A  little  further  up  the  country  w^as  the  city  of 

Bulls,  which  Pausanias  seems  to  assign  to  Boeotia, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  allows  it  had  joined  the 
Phocian  confederacy  in  the  Sacred  war  under  Phi- 
lomelus  and  Onomarchus.  (Phoc.  37.)  Stephanus 
Byz.  certainly  calls  it  a  Phocian  town,  (v.  BouA/f,)  as 
do  likewise  Pliny,  (IV.  3.)  and  Ptolemy,  (p.  87.) 

Pausanias  states,  that  Bulls  was  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  only  seven  stadia  from  its  port,  which  is  doubt- 

Nauiochus  less  the  same  as  the  Mychos  of  Strabo  and  the  Nau- 

portiis. 

lochus  of  Pliny.  (IV.  3.)    Near  it  was  a  small  stream 

Heracieus  named  after  Hercules.     The  city  also  contained  a 

Sauniiim    fountain  called  Saunium.    Its  population  was  chiefly 

employed   in    the    search    of   the    shell-fish,    which 

yielded  the  purple  dye.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  37.)     Fur- 

Stiris.        ther  inland,  and  somewhat  to  the  west,  was  Stiris, 

the  inhabitants  of  which  pretended  to  be  descended 

from   a  colony  of  the   Athenian    demus   of  Stiria. 

This  town,  from  being  situated,  as  Pausanias  affirms, 

''  Itiner.  p.  1/4. 
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on  an  elevated  and  rocky  summit,  frequently  suf- 
fered from  drought.  Its  only  fountain  was  distant 
four  stadia.  Here  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres, 
and  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  formed  of  Pentelic 
marble.  (Phoc.  35.)  Stiris  was  destroyed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  3. 
Cf.  Plut.  Vit.  Lucull.)  Its  ruins  still  retain  the 
name  of  Palceo  Stiri.  The  monastery  of  St.  Luke 
of  Stiris  was  built  with  the  ancient  materials. 
Chandler  noticed  several  inscriptions,  which  were 
fixed  in  the  walls'. 

North-west  of  Stiris,  and  distant  about  sixty  Ambr^'s- 
stadia,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  city  of  Am- 
bryssus,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country  abound- 
ing in  vines,  and  a  plant  producing  a  scarlet  dye,  by 
means  of  an  insect  which  was  bred  in  its  berries. 
This  town,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Cherona^a.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  3.  et  36.) 
In  the  Macedonian  war  it  was  taken  by  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus.  (Liv.  XXXII.  18.  Cf.  Polyb.  lY.  25, 
2.  Strab.  IX.  p.  423.  Plin.  IV.  3.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
"Afjicppva-oi.)  Its  ruins  were  first  discovered,  I  believe, 
by  Chandler,  near  the  village  of  Dystomo,  which 
occupies  a  similar  position  under  mount  Parnassus. 
He  observed  an  inscription,  which  recorded  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  by 
the  citizens  of  Ambryssus,  and  saw  also  several  rem- 
nants of  the  walls  without  the  village  '^.  Advancing 
towards  mount  Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  north- 
east of  this  ancient  city,  we  enter  on  the  celebrated 

'  Travels  in  Greece,  t.  II.  p.      well,  t,.  I.  p.  190.  Cell's  Itiner. 
304.  Gall's  Itiner.  p.  175.  p.  1/3. 

^  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  302.  Dod- 
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schisto  road  known  by  the  name  of  Schiste  Odos,  or  the  di- 
Tri(Mi(.s.  vided  way,  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  tragedians 
as  the  spot  where  Laius  fell  by  tlie  hand  of  his  un- 
fortunate son.  It  was  also  called  Triodos,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  three  roads,  leading  to  Delphi, 
Daulis,  and  Ambryssus,  uniting  there. 

'Ef  TuoTO  AeK^wv,  xocTTO  Aauhlocg  ayet. 

Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  733. 

Apu/xcj  T£,  Kct)  (TTsvMTrog  sv  TpiTrkxIg  63o7j.  I]).  3398. 

Eur.  Ph(en.  38. 

Pausanias  also  says,  it  was  called  Schiste,  and  re- 
ports that  the  tomb  of  Laius  was  to  be  seen  there. 
(Phoc.  5.  Apollod.  Bibl.  III.  5.)  Dodwell  states 
that  the  modern  name  is  Derbeiii,  which  means  a 
pass  ^ 
Cyparissus.  In  this  Vicinity  we  must,  with  Strabo,  place  Cypa- 
rissus,  an  ancient  Phocian  town  noticed  by  Homer 
in  his  catalogue. 

Oi  KoTrapjcrcrov  s^ov  Iluflcova  re  TrsTpijJtrcrav.    II.  B.  519. 

Dica?archus  also  informs  us  that  it  was  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Phocis.  (v.  80.) 

"Ev  re  jaE(70ys/a  S'  Icttj  KuTtapicrcrog  ttoAij. 

Stephanus  reports,  that  its  former  name  was  Era- 
nus,  and  that  it  was  situated  on  Parnassus,  and 
near  Delphi,  (v.  Kvirapia-trog.)  This  agrees  with  the 
topography  of  Strabo,  who  affirms,  that  it  stood  be- 
low Lycorea,  a  small  town  on  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  Parnassus.  (IX.  p.  423.)  Cyparissus  is 
further  mentioned  by  Nonnus  and  Statius. 

'  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  197.  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  J  73.  and  166. 
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Ei^ov  svhs—  DioNYs.  LIII.  123. 

Phocida  quis  Panopea?  quis  Daulida?  quis  Cyparissum? 
Et  valles  Lebadea  tuas?  Theb.  VII.  344. 

Pausanias  seems  to  identify  the  Cyparissus  of 
Homer  with  Anticyra,  (Phoc,  37-)  but  he  notices  in 
this  part  of  Phocis  a  spot  named  Phocicum,  where  Phocicum. 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Phocian  states  was 
usually  convened  in  a  large  building  erected  for 
that  purpose.  (Phoc.  5.)  Cyparissus  is  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  site  now  called  Panies,  where 
there  is  a  Palceo  Castro,  "  of  which  the  lower  part 
"  of  the  walls  are  built  with  polygonal  stones,  but 
"  on  these  are  blocks  with  horizontal  courses.  It 
"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  con- 
*'  sequence"'."  Others  identify  it  with  Palaio  Ara- 
hova^. 

Lycorea,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  stood  above  Lycorea. 
Cyparissus,  was  a  place  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
since  it  is  stated  by  the  Arundelian  Marbles  to  have 
been  once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  also 
affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi.  (IX. 
p.  418.  Cf.  Pausan.  Phoc.  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  XvKa- 
peia,  Etym.  M.  ead.  v.  Apoll.  Schol.  ad  Argon.  I. 
1490.  Pind.  Schol.  Ol.  IX.  68.)  Dodwell  reports, 
that  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Lyahoura ;  and  he 
was  informed  that  it  possessed  considerable  traces 
of  antiquity''  In  descending  from  the  heights  of 
Lycorea,  and  keeping  on  the  southern  side  of  Par- 
nassus, we  arrive  at  Castri,  once  the  celebrated Deipii. 
Delphi,  with  which  few  spots  in  Greece  can  com- 
pete, either  for  beauty  of  scenery,  or  historical  and 

^  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  180.  °  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  189.  Cell, 

"  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  196.  Itiner.  p.  186. 
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classical  interest.  We  are  not  informed  whence  the 
name  of  Delphi  was  derived,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  appellation  of  Pytho  always  used  by  Homer  is 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

0»  KuwaojTcrov  9(;ov,  Iluflwva  te  Trgrpi^ectrav — 

II.  B.  519. 

OtiS*  oaa  Xxivo;  ouSoc  apijTopo;  Ivtoj  Upyei 

4>ol(3ov  'A7roAAa;voj  Ylu&ol  svi  TreT^yjecrcrjj.  II.  I.  405. 

A)jTa)  yap  rJKxYjas,  A»oj  xuSp^v  -noLpaxoniv, 

liuSwS*  ipypiuiVY^v,  ha.  KaWixopOf  OavoTr^Of. 

Od.  a.  580. 

Pindar  likewise  more  commonly  employs  the  name 
of  Pytho ; 

TCO  jU.£V  'AtIOK- 

KctiV  a.  Te  Oyfiw  xuSoj  1^ 

' All^l1<.Tu6vMV   STTOpSV 

'iTrnodpoiiiag.  Pyth.  IV.  116. 

To  S',  Ixara/SoXe,  iravdoxov 
Naov  euxAsa  8i- 

avsixcuv  IluOtiuvoj  Iv  yoaXojj, 

To  ]tA£V  fJl.eyi(TTOV  TO- 

di  ■^apix.a.TMV  ui-naa-ui.        Pyth.  VIII.  87. 

though  he  acknowledges  also  that  of  Delphi : 

.    "0(J(Ta  T  h  AsA- 

ipo'iaiV  itpKJTEVCaTS, 

'H8e  yopjoig  Iv  As'ovTOj.  Ol.  XIII.  60. 

KaAAjyJvaJXJ  7r«rpa 

Ao'^av  i[x.BpTciv  ayayovT  uiio  AsX^wv. 

Pyth.  IX.  131. 

We  find  both  in  ^^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sopho- 
cles. Herodotus  and  historians  in  general  speak 
only  of  Delphi,  A  short  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  most  celebrated  oracle  and  temple  wiU  not  per- 
haps be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.     Though  not  so 
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ancient  as  Dodona,  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  of 
the  Delphic  shrine  had  heen  established  at  a  very 
early  period,  from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Ho- 
mer, and  the  accounts  supplied  by  Pausanias  and 
Strabo.  This  geographer  reports  that  it  was  at 
first  consulted  only  by  the  neighbouring  states,  but 
that  after  its  fame  became  more  widely  spread,  fo- 
reign princes  and  nations  eagerly  sought  responses 
from  the  sacred  tripod,  and  loaded  the  altars  of  the 
god  with  rich  presents  and  costly  offerings.  (IX. 
420.)  Respecting  the  construction  of  the  first  tem- 
ple, nothing  certain  seems  to  be  known.  Pausanias 
is  inclined  to  think  it  was  composed  of  brass.  (Phoc. 
5.)  To  this  succeeded  a  more  stately  edifice  of  stone, 
erected  by  two  architects  named  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Here  were  deposited 
the  sumptuous  presents  of  Gyges  and  Midas,  Aly- 
attes  and  Croesus,  (Herod.  I.  14,  50.  51.)  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Sybarites,  Spinetae,  and  Siceliots,  each 
prince  and  nation  having  their  separate  chapel  or 
treasury  for  the  reception  of  these  offerings,  with  an 
inscription  attesting  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  the 
cause  of  the  gift.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  420.)  This  temple 
having  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
first  year  of  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  or  548  B.  C, 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  the  Amphictyons  undertook  to 
build  another  for  the  sum  of  300  talents,  of  which 
the  Delphian s  were  to  pay  one  fourth.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  contributions  from  the  different  cities  and 
nations.  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  furnished  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  alumina.  The  Alcmceonidae,  a 
wealthy  Athenian  family,  undertook  the  contract, 
and  agreed  to  construct  the  edifice  of  Porine  stone, 
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but  afterwards  liberally  substituted  Parian  marble 
for  the  front,  a  circumstanee  which  is  said  to  have 
added  considerably  to  tlieir  influence  at  Delphi. 
(Herod.  II.  180.  V.  62.)  According  to  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  the  architect  was  Spintharus,  a  Corin- 
thian. (Strab.  IX.  p.  421.  Pausan.  Phoc.  5.) 

The  vast  riches  accumulated  in  this  temple  led 
Xerxes,  after  having  forced  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
to  detach  a  portion  of  his  army  into  Phocis,  with 
a  view  of  securing  Delplii  and  its  treasures,  which, 
as  Herodotus  affirms,  w^ere  better  known  to  him 
than  the  contents  of  his  own  palace.  The  enter- 
prise, however,  failed,  owing,  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Delphians,  to  the  manifest  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  who  terrified  the  barbarians,  and  hurled  de- 
struction on  their  scattered  bands.  (Herod.  VIII. 
37.)  Many  years  subsequent  to  this  event  the  tem- 
ple fell,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  oj)ening  of 
this  section,  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  headed 
by  Philomelus,  who  scrupled  not  to  appropriate 
its  riches  to  the  payment  of  his  troops  in  the  war 
he  was  then  waging  against  Thebes.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVI.  523.  Pausan.  Phoc.  2.  Strab.  IX.  p.  421.)  At 
a  still  later  period  Delphi  became  exposed  to  a  for- 
midable attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  headed 
by  their  king  Brennus.  These  barbarians  having 
forced  the  defiles  of  mount  ffita,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  temple,  and  ransacked  its  treasures. 
The  booty  which  they  obtained  on  this  occasion  is 
stated  to  have  been  immense ;  and  this  they  must 
have  succeeded  in  removing  to  their  own  country, 
since  we  are  told  that,  on  the  capture  of  Tolosa,  a 
city  of  Gaul,  by  the  Roman  general  Caepio,  a  great 
part  of  the  Delphic  spoils  were  found  there.  (Strab. 
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IV.  p.  188.  Dio  Cass.  Excerpt,  p.  630.)  Pausanias, 
however,  relates,  that  the  Gauls  met  with  great  dis- 
asters in  their  attempt  on  Delphi,  and  were  totally 
discomfited  through  the  miraculous  interv^ention  of 
the  god.  (Phoc.  23.  Cf.  Polyb.  I.  6,  5.  II.  20,  6. 
Justin.  XXIV.  6.)  Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed 
this  temple,  as  well  as  those  of  Olympia  and  Epi- 
daurus.  (Dio  Cass.  Excerpt,  p.  646.  Diod.  Sic.  Ex- 
cerpt. 406.) 

Strabo  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  the  temple 
was  greatly  impoverished,  all  the  offerings  of  any 
value  having  been  successively  removed.  (IX.  p. 
420.)  The  last  plunderer  was  Nero,  who  carried 
off  500  statues  of  bronze  at  one  time,  as  Pausanias 
reports.  (Phoc.  7.^) 

The  spot  from  whence  issued  the  prophetic  va- 
pour which  inspired  the  priestess  was  said  to  be 
the  central  point  of  the  earth,  this  having  been 
proved  by  Jupiter  himself,  Avho  despatched  two 
eagles  from  different  quarters  of  the  heavens,  which 
there  encountered  each  other.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  419. 
Pausan.  Phoc.  16.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  II.  p.  409. 
Plut.  de  Rep.  IV.  p.  427.) 

"Iva  /xjcojX^paXoi  Aeyovraj  i^v^o)  yag. 

Eur.  Orest.  330. 

"O^ga  0ejw.»v  Ispav  Ylu^w- 

va.  Tz  xai  op^otixciv 
Faj  Ojx^aAov  x=XaS>]T:  a- 

xqu  (Tm  k<nrsga —  PiND.  Pyth.  XI.  15. 

P  The  reader  will  find  a  co-  ferent  times  to  the  god  of  Del- 
pious  list  of  the  most  remark-  phi  in  the  Travels  of  Anachar- 
able  offerings  presented  at  dif-      sis,  t.  II.  ch.  22, 
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E'jv  T«JSe  SuKXu)  xa.)  crreipei  'Trpoo'i^oix.oci 

Me<roj«,ipaAov  6'  "dgvixcc  Ao^/ou  Tre'Sov, 
ITu^oj  re  (peyyvc  aipSirov  XexArj/xe'vov. 

iEscH.  CoEPH.  1032. 

Ta  fi.s<yo[i(^aKa  yoig  a.Trovo(T(pi^oov 

Zwvra  TTsgmoTccTai.  SoPH.  CEd.  Tyr.  479. 

Strabo  reports,  that  the  sacred  tripod  was  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  whence  proceeded  the 
exhalation,  and  which  was  of  great  depth.  On  this 
sat  the  Pythia,  who,  having  caught  the  inspiration, 
pronounced  her  oracles  in  extempore  verse  or  prose ; 
if  the  latter,  it  was  immediately  versified  by  the 
poets  always  employed  for  that  purpose.  (IX.  p. 
419-)  The  oracle  itself  is  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered by  accident.  Some  goats  having  strayed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  were  suddenly  seized  with 
convulsions :  those  likewise  by  whom  they  were 
found  in  this  situation  having  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner ;  the  circumstance  was  deemed  to 
be  supernatural,  and  the  cave  pronounced  the  seat 
of  prophecy.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  5.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def. 
t.  II.  p.  433.  Plin.  II.  93.)  The  priestess  could 
only  be  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  month.  (Plut.  Qusest. 
Grsec.  t.  II.  p.  292.)  Sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nies were  to  be  performed  by  those  who  sought  an 
answer  from  the  oracle  before  they  could  be  admit- 
ted into  the  sanctuary.  (Herod.  VII.  140.  Plutarch, 
de  Orac.  Def.  t.  II.  p.  435.  et  437.  Id.  de  Pyth. 
Orac.  t.  II.  p.  397.)  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Pythian  responses  are  those  which  Herodotus  re- 
cords as  having  been  delivered  to  the  Athenians, 
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before  the  invasion  of  Xei*xes,  (VII.  140.)  to  Croe- 
sus, (I.  46.)  Lycurgiis,  (I.  65.)  Glaucus  the  Spartan, 
(VI.  86.)  and  one,  relative  to  Agesilaus,  cited  by 
Pausanias.  (Lacon.  8.)  There  was,  as  it  appears, 
however,  no  difficulty  in  bribing  and  otherwise  in- 
fluencing the  Pythia  herself,  as  history  presents  us 
with  several  instances  of  this  imposture.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  the  Alcmaeonidse  suggested  on  one  oc- 
casion such  answers  as  accorded  with  their  political 
designs.  (Herod.  V.  62.  et  90.)  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sparta  also  prevailed  on  the  priestess  to  aver  that 
Demaratus  his  colleague  was  illegitimate.  On  the 
discovery,  however,  of  this  machination,  the  Pythia 
was  removed  from  her  office.  (Herod.  VI.  66.)  The 
same  charge  was  brought  against  Plistoanax,  another 
sovereign  of  Sparta.  (Thuc.  V.  16.  Cf.  Plut.  De- 
mosth.  t.  I.  p.  854.  et  Nic.  t.  I.  p.  532.) 

Delphi  derived  further  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  held  one 
of  their  assemblies,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  420.1)  and  also 
from  the  institution  of  the  games  which  that  ancient 
and  illustrious  body  had  established  in  the  third 
year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  591  B.  C,  after  the 
successful  termination  of  the  Crissaean  war*".  (Pau- 
san.  Phoc.  7.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Strabo  seems  to  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly  to  Acri- 
sius,  (IX.  p.  420.)  but  Pausanias  refers  it  to  Am- 
phictyon  the  son  of  Deucalion,  (Phoc.  8.)  while  An- 
drotion,  an  Attic  writer,  derived  the  name  from  the 
Greek  word  dfxcpiKTiccv,  implying  that  Delphi  was  at 

1    S'^    Croix    des   Gouvern.  "^  See   Clinton's  Fasti   Hell. 

Feder.  Art.  2.  p.  19.  Append.  I.  p.  195. 
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an  early  period  the  rendezvous  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  (ap.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

The  city  of  Dclplii  itself  was  placed,  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  chain  of  Parnassus,  and  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  circuit 
might  be  estimated  at  sixteen  stadia.  (IX.  p.  418.) 

"Ixso  S'  ej  Kpl(7r]V  vtto  riupVY](Tov  vKpoevTU, 
Kv>]/xoi/  "TTpog  Z,£<pvpov  T£Tp«ja/xevoy,  auToip  uTtsp^ev 
risTpri  e7rixqe[j.aTai,  xojAij  S'  u7Todidpo[xs  ^r^isaa.^ 
Tprf^ii'   evQa.  ava.^  TSX.jxrjpaTO  'i?oi(Bog  'AttoAAwv 
N>jJv  TTOii^crao-flai  eTtrjpcuTov,  ems  te  pj^ov. 

HoM.  Hymn.  Apoll.  282. 

Tov  fx,h  Zsoj  (TTYigi^e  xura.  ^^ovog  evguolslris 
TlvSot  ev  Yjyu^sYj,  yuaKoi}  inro  TlapvYica-olo 

Hesiod.  Theog.  498. 

It  was  considered  the  largest  town  of  Phocis.  (Pau- 
san. Phoc.  34.  Strab.  loc.  cit.) 

t/  yap  IpM  xctKov  ttots 

r^v  AeA(p(8'  IaOcov,  <t>«;xe'«>v  axpoTTToXiv — 

Euli.  Quest.  1094. 

But  Pausanias  observes,  that  its  citizens  accounted 
themselves  a  distinct  people  from  the  Phocians,  and 
refused  to  be  classed  with  them.  (Messen.  34.  Cf. 
Thuc.  I.  112.  Plut.  Cimon.)  Other  passages  rela- 
tive to  this  far-famed  city  will  be  found  in  Polybius, 
XXVI.  5,  2.  Livy,  XXXVIII.  48.  XLI.  23.  Ci- 
cero, de  Nat.  D.  III.  23.  et  Div.  I.  19.  Cf.  Orph. 
Hymn,  in  Them.  v.  3.  Aristid.  Panath.  Or.  Eurip. 
Ion.  94.  Heliod.  ^thiop.  II.  p.  107-  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
AeX(f)oi.  For  an  account  of  the  numerous  ruins  still 
remaining   at   Castri,  which   occupies   the   site  of 
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Delphi,  the  reader  may  consult  the  modern  travel- 
lers referred  to  in  the  note^ 

Above  Delphi  rises  mount  Parnassus,  which  ex- Parnassus 

mous. 

tends  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  to  the 
extremity  of  Phocis,  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
where  it  joins  the  chain  of  ffita.  Towards  the 
south-east  it  is  connected  with  those  of  Helicon  and 
the  other  Boeotian  ridges.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  417.)  Par- 
nassus is  the  highest  mountain  of  central  Greece, 
and  retains  its  snows  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  hence  the  epithets  so  universally  applied  to  it 
by  the  poets.  The  name  of  Parnassus  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  recounts  his  adventure 
in  hvmting  a  boar  with  Autolycus  and  his  sons. 

B«v  p*  ijxsv  I5  Siijpjjy  yjijiev  kvvsc,  yj^I  xa.)  a'jTo) 
Tis'ej  AiiToXuKQW   ii.zTa.  Toliji  Is  '^loi  'O8t;cro"su; 
HVsV  ajTTu  8'  opoi  7rpo(Te^xv  Kurasi^svov  oXjj 
n«pvvj(rou"  Tap(/a  S'  'Ixavov  •nTu)(^us  rjVsiJi.oirriTag.       T.  430. 

"EAajxvJ/r  ycip  Tov  vt^osvroc 

'ApTlctig  (pCiVS~KTU 
^ix[/.u  YlapvaaoUf  tov  aSrjXov 

"Avdgx  TravT   l^vsvsiv.        SoPH.  (Ed.  Tvr.  473. 

^ol^u)  tovKa  jMskaQpcuv, 

"iv  OTTO  Se«ga(7i  vif^o/SoAoij 

Uagvaaou  xaTsvacrSrjv —  EuR.  Ph(EN.  213. 

TIccpv^<TtoLlBs  8'  a/Saroj  xopu^ai^ 

K«TaXajU,7rof^£va<  t^v  Yi[xsgav 

'A\I/i8a  j3poToT(r«  Is^ovrat.  Id.  Ion.  86. 

Its  summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Iv«  8r(gaSej  Ylapvucrov 

^   Chandler,   t.  II.    p.  325.      vels,  t.  I.  p.  349.  Pouqueville, 
Dodwell,    t.  I.   p.  175.    Cell's      t.  IV.  p.  116. 
Itiner.  p.  183.  Hughes's  Tra- 
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Oupavi6v  $'  eSpav, 
"Ivu  BxK^toc,  afx^izvpoui  aviyjx>v 

NuxT^7ro^o^J  aju-a  o-u/A/3axp(;ajj.  loN.  713. 

KoLi  vDv,  (Li  (iiului 

'Tirep  XAJTUV,  vj 

riaT,  A»oj  ys'vsSxov.  Soph.  Ant.  1J40. 

Aiovucrofj  oj  QupcroKTi  xa»  ve^pwv  Zopctis 
K.aTCinT05  ev  ttsukukti  Ilxpva.<rcrov  KctTu 
ri>j8a  yopiuuiv  TtapQevotg  avv  AiXflcnv, 

Eur.  Hvps.  Frag.  I. 

The  two  lofty  rocks  which  rise  perpendicularly  from 
Delphi,  and  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet 
of  '^iKopv(f)o$,  or  the  two  headed, 

'1(M  Aaju,7roy(ra  Trhga.  irvpoc 
AiKopufov  creAaj  VTrsp  axpuiv 
Bu.x^eiMv —  Eur.  Phoen.  234. 

Hyarapeia  were  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Hyampeia 
pieia,  Par.  and  Nauplcia,   (Herod.  VIII,  39-)    but   sometimes 
tices.         that  of  Phaedriades  was  applied  to  them  in  common, 
des  scopiiii.  It  was  from  these  elevated  crags  that  culprits  and 
sacrilegious  criminals  were  hurled  by  the  Delphians  ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  unfortunate  iEsop  was  bar- 
barously murdered.  (Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  Cf. 
Castaiia     Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  523.)     The    celebrated    Castalian 
fount  pours  down  the  cleft  or  chasm  between  these 
two  summits,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual  snows  of 
Parnassus. 
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S;  2'  virsp  tiKo(pov  Trsrpaj 

Ku<7TCt\iag  t=  vuina.  SoPH.  Ant.  1126. 

'Aw',  M  4>o/|3oy  AsX^o)  QipaTTSc, 

Taj  KatrraXjac  a^yt;po=(S:7j 

BajysTS  Ofvaj*    xaSagaTj  8=  Zpocoii 

*Afy5^avajU.rvo/,  (ttsI^btb  vccou;.  EuR.  Ion.  94. 

OJ   ^o7/3r,   IXaVTilCUV  8'    ItTE- 

/3aj   i^uSsWV,   TpiTToll  T     SV  ^plJ(J'SCp 

©acrcrejf,  Iv  avJ/ruSfT  dpovcp, 
M-UVTslac  (SpoToTf  ava^otlvoov. 

Iph.  Taur.  1252. 

napyrjo-cov  v)^o'=vTa  5oo7f  Sia  Troffcrl  Tregricras 

Panyas.  ap.  Paus.  Phoc.  8. 

Nujttipaj  Kao"TaX»Ssj  Ylupvacnoy  (xItto;  ep^oicrai. 

Theoch.  Id.  VII.  148. 

Sed  me  Parnassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor.     Juvat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo. 

Georg.  hi.  293. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Phoc.  8.)  "The  Castalian  spring," 
says  Dodwell,  "  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  be- 
"  verage.  The  water,  which  oozes  from  the  rock, 
"  was  in  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow 
"  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
"  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  is 
"  ornamented  with  pendant  ivy,  and  overshadowed 
"  by  a  large  fig-tree.     Above  the  Phaedriades  is  a 
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"  plain,  and  a  small  lake,  the  waters  of  which  enter 
"  a  katabatliron  or  chasm;  and  it  is  i)rol)ably  from 
"  this  that  the  Castalian  spring  is  supplied.  After  a 
"  quick  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through 
"  a  narrow  and  rocky  glen,  it  joins  the  little  river 
"  Plcistus'." 

Cassotis  Near  the  temple  of  Apollo   was   another  spring 

named  Cassotis,  as  Pausanias  reports.  (Phoc.  24.) 

Corycium  Hiffhcr  UD  the  mountain,  and  about  two  hours 
from  Delphi,  is  the  celebrated  Corycian  cave,  accu- 
rately described  by  the  same  ancient  writer,  who 
states  that  it  surpasses  in  extent  every  other  known 
cavern,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  advance  into  the 
interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof,  from  which  an 
abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  elevated  far  above 
the  floor,  and  vestiges  of  the  dripping  moisture  (i.  e. 
stalactites)  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  it  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Par- 
nassus consider  it  as  sacred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs 
and  the  god  Pan.  (Phoc.  32.  Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  417.) 
Herodotus  relates,  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi 
ascended  the  mountain,  and  sought  refuge  in  this 
capacious  recess.  (VIII.  36.) 

Bpo/AlOf  S'  s^si  TOV  X'^P°^'  -^SCII.  EUMEN.  22. 

IloQi  NJtrjjj  clpa.  Taj  Syj- 
goTp6(pov  Svgdoipopslg 

QtOKTOVg,  CO   Alo'vUO-',   1} 

Kopvpaig  Kwguxi«ij;  EuR.  Bacch.  556. 

We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  present  state 

t  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  1 72. 


quae 
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of  tliis  remarkable  cave  to  Mr.  Raikes,  who  was  the 
first  modern  traveller  who  discovered  its  site.  He 
describes  the  narrow  and  low  entrance  as  spreading 
at  once  into  a  chamber  330  feet  long,  by  nearly  200 
wide.  The  stalactites  from  the  top  hung  in  the 
most  graceful  forms  the  whole  length  of  the  roof, 
and  fell  like  drapery  down  the  sides". 

If  we  now  ascend  still  higher  up  the  mountain 
by  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  and  cross  over  to  that 
side  which  faces  the  north,  we  shall  reach,  after 
proceeding  about  eighty  stadia,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias's  estimation  of  the  distance,  the  city  of  Titho-  Tithorea 
rea,  or  JNeon,  as  it  was  also  called;  the  name  or  Ti-etNeon 
thorea  being  only  properly  applied  to  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Parnassus.  (Herod.  VHI.  32.  Demetr. 
Seeps,  ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  439.)  Neon,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  (VIII.  33.)  In  its  vicinity,  Philomelus, 
the  Phocian  general,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Thebans.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  2.)  Demosthenes  writes 
the  name  of  this  town  in  the  plural  number,  when 
speaking  of  a  Bceotian  detachment  which  was  de- 
stroyed there  by  the  Phocians,  ev  Newtr/v.  (De  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  387.  Cf.  Androt.  ap.  Harpocr.  v.  Newv.)  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  its  theatre  and  forum  ;  also  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  the  monument  of  Phocus.  (Phoc. 
32.  Cf  Boeot.  17.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TiSopccfa,  Hierocl. 
Syn.  p.  644.) 

The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by  Dr. 
Clarke  near  the  modern  village  of  Velitita.  "  We 
"  arrived,"  says  that  traveller,  "  at  the  walls  of  Ti- 
"  thorea,  extending  in  a  surprising  manner  up  the 

"  Journal  in  Walpole's  Coll.  vol.  I.  p.  312. 
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"  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which  rises  be- 
"  liind  the  village  of  Velit%a.  These  remains  are 
"  visible  to  a  consideraljle  height  upon  the  rocks. 
"  ^^''c  found  wliat  we  should  have  least  expected  to 
"  find  remaining,  namely,  the  forum  mentioned  by 
"  Pausanias.  It  is  a  square  structure,  built  in  the 
"  Cyclopean  style  with  large  masses  of  stone,  laid 
"  together  with  great  evenness  and  regularity,  but 
"  without  any  cement^." 

Cachaiesfl.  The  rivcr  Cachales,  which,  from  the  account  of 
Pausanias,  flowed  near  Tithorea,  is  now  named  Ka- 
ko-Reu7na,  or  the  evil  torrent^.  Near  the  junction 
of  this  stream  with  the  Cephissus,  Dr.  Clarke  points 
out  some  vestiges  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Thiva,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  ruins  of  Ledon,  a  Phocian  city  already 
deserted  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  =^.  I  am  disposed, 
however,  from  the  analogy  of  the  name,  to  identify 

Thyia.  these  ancient  remains  with  those  of  Thyia,  a  place 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  was  so  named  from 
the  daughter  of  Cephissus.  The  Delphians  are  stated 
by  the  historian  to  have  here  erected  an  altar  to  the 
winds.  (VII.  178.)  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  oil  of 
Tithorea  as  being  of  excellent  quality  for  the  com- 
position of  ointments ;  which  were  deemed  worthy 
of  being  used  by  the  Roman  emperors.  (Phoc.  32.) 

Ledon.  Lcdou,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  in  ruins 

at  the  time  that  Pausanias  travelled  in  Phocis ;  but 
the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  small  hamlet  dis- 
tant about  forty  stadia  from  the  ancient  town.    Phi- 


=*  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  3.  p.  216.  3.   p.  215.    Dodwell,   t.  II.   p. 

Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  139.    Cell's  139. 

Itinerary,  p.  214.  ^  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  3.  p.  215. 

>   Clarke's  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  22-1.  and  225. 
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lomelus,  who  instigated  the  Phocians  to  seize  upon 
Delphi,  was  a  native  of  Ledon.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  23.) 
More  to  the  west,  and  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
was  Lilaea,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  situated  Liiaea. 
near  the  source  of  the  Cephissus. 

O'l  TS  Af'Xaiav  ep^ov,  Tty]yriC  eiri  K)j<piO"(ro7o.         II.  B.  522. 

propellentemque  Lilaeam 

Cephissi  glaciale  caput.  Stat.  Theb.  VII.  348. 

K)j(p«rov  S"  ap'  =7r=JTa  x»p(^^<rao  xctXXipSsSpoVy 
"Oars  At\uir,$sv  vpo^hi  KaXXippoov  v^cop. 

HoM.  Hymn.  Apoll.  240. 

Pausanias  states,  that  the  water  issued  from  the 
spring  at  mid-day  with  a  sound  like  the  bellowing  of 
a  bull.  In  the  city  were  to  be  seen  a  theatre,  fo- 
rum, and  some  baths ;  also  two  temples  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  several  statues  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  climate  was  genial  during  three  parts  of  the 
year ;  but  the  vicinity  of  Parnassus  rendered  the 
winters  severe.  Lilaea,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Philip  and  the  Amphictyons  on  the  termination  of 
the  Sacred  war,  was  again  restored  by  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians.  Demetrius*  subsequently  besieged 
it,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender ;  but  through  the 
valour  of  one  of  its  citizens,  named  Patron,  it  was 
soon  after  enabled  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  • 
yoke.  Pausanias  reckons  the  distance  between  Li- 
leea  and  Delphi  over  Parnassus  at  180  stadia.  (Phoc. 
33.  Cf.  Lycophr.  1073.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  A/a«/«.) 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  thus  described 
by  Dodwell :  "  The  acropolis  is  upon  an  abrupt  and 

*  Probably  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
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"  rocky  acclivity  projecting  from  Parnassus.  The 
"  surrounding  scenery  has  a  grand  and  savage  cha- 
"  racter.  The  lower  town  was  in  the  plain,  and 
"  several  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers  are  in  a 
"  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  and  in  the  third 
"  style  of  construction.  Some  of  the  square  towers 
"  have  their  doors  and  windows  remaining.  There 
"  is  reason  to  conclude  that  these  are  the  ruins  of 
"  Lilaea;  and  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus  are  seen 
"  in  some  fine  springs  impetuously  gushing  from 
"  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  immediately  form- 
"  ing  a  copious  and  rapid  stream''." 

charadra.  Charadra,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  twenty 
stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  was  situated  on  a  high  and 
rugged   rock,    near   which  flowed  a   small  stream, 

Charadnis  named  Charadrus,  that  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 
water ;  after  a  short  course  it  joined  the  Cephissus. 
(Phoc.  33.)  Herodotus  names  Charadra  among  the 
Phocian  cities  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
(VIII.  33.) 

Dodwell  states  that  the  ruins  of  this  town  are  to 
be  seen  near  the  village  of  Mariolates,  at  the  foot 
of  Parnassus.  They  are  situated  on  a  steep  preci- 
pitous hill  projecting  from  the  mountain ;  the  cir- 
cuit is  small ;  the  walls,  which  are  in  the  third 
style,  are  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  for- 
tified with  square  towers '=. 

Amphicsea.  Amphicsea,  or  Amphiclea,  is  placed  by  Pausanias 
sixty  stadia  from  Lilaea.  The  name  of  this  town 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons  to  Ophitea,  (Phoc.  33.)  but  this  appel- 
lation could  never  have  been  in  general  use,  since 

^  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  133.  Cell's  '  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  132.  Cell's 

Itinerary,  p.  20/.  Itinerary,  p.  206. 
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the  former  is  always  employed  by  historians  and 
geograi)hers.  Herodotus  says  Amphicaea  was  mined 
by  the  Persians.  (VIII.  33.   Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'A^- 

The  site  of  Amphicaea  is  commonly  supposed  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Dadi,  a  populous  Greek 
town,  standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  and  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city ;  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Lilaea  to 
Amphicaea,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  nearly  corre- 
sponds, says  Mr.  Dodwell,  to  two  hours  all  but 
seven  minutes,  which  we  employed  in  journeying 
from  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus  to  JDadi'^. 

From  Amphicaea,  Pausanias  conducts  us  to  Ti-Tithro. 
thronium,  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia.  (Phoc.  33.) 
Herodotus,  who  calls  it  Tethronium,  reports  that  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persian  army.  (VIII.  33.  Cf. 
Plin.  IV.  4.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TiSpccviov.)  Dodwell  places 
Tithronium  at  31otdki,  near  the  river  Dra7iit%a, 
which  descends  from  mount  ffita.  *'  Tlie  walls  of 
"  this  place  are  so  much  destroyed,  that  it  is  even 
"  difficult  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  their  con- 
"  struction.  Here  is  a  fine  circular  foundation  re- 
"  gularly  built  with  large  blocks,  and  near  it  are 
"  some  frusta  of  Doric  columns'^." 

Drymaea  was  twenty  stadia  from  Tithronium,  and  Dn-m.-ea. 
eighty  from  Amphicaea,  according  to  Pausanias,  who 
affirms  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Naubolus. 
The  only  building  of  note  which  it  contained  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  Ceres.  (Phoc.  34.)     This  town 


^'  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  134.  Cell's  considers  to  be  unique.  P,  45. 

Itiner.  p.  210.    Sestini  ascribes  c.  1. 

to  .\mphic8ea  a  coin  with  the  ^  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  lo6.  Cell's 

epigraph    AM*IK.\I.  which    he  Itinerary,  p.  2  li. 
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had  hcen  burnt  and  sacked  by  the  Persians  under 
Xerxes,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herod.  VIII.  33. 
Mention  of  it  occurs  also  in  Livy,  XXXIII.  7.  Plin. 
IV.  4.  Stej)h.  Byz.  v.  Apvfxia.  Its  position  is  un- 
certain, from  the  manifest  error  which  occurs  in  the 
text  of  Pausanias,  who  gives  thirty-five  stadia  as 
the  distance  of  Amphicaea  to  Drymaea  in  one  place, 
and  eighty  in  another.  Some  antiquaries  place  it 
at  Dadi,  others  at  Og'ulnitza,  where  there  are  some 
ruins  visible  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  on  an  in- 
sulated eminence,  which  is  crowned  by  the  acro- 
polis. "  The  walls  are  well  preserved ;  some  of  the 
"  square  towers  are  nearly  perfect.  The  lateral  walls 
"  lead  from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  summit  of  the 
"  acropolis,  where  they  almost  meet  in  a  point,  form- 
"  ing  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  is  the  plan 
"  of  most  Grecian  cities  that  have  an  acropolis.  This 
"  seems  to  have  been  a  very  small  town,  and,  if  it 
"  is  Drymaea,  it  well  merited  to  be  classed  with  the 
"  parva  and  ignobilia  oppida  by  Livy^." 
Eiatea.  Elatca,  the  most  considerable  and  important  of 

the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  180  stadia  from  Amphicaea, 
on  a  gently  rising  slope  above  the  plain  watered  by 
the  Cephissus.  (Phoc.  34.)  It  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  (Herod.  VIII.  33.) 
but,  being  afterwards  restored,  it  was  occupied  by 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas  on  his  advance  into  Phocis 
to  overawe  the  Athenians.  The  alarm  and  conster- 
nation produced  at  Athens  by  his  approach  is  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  in  his  Oration  de  Cor.  p. 
284.  ^schin.  in  Ctes.  p.  73.  Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  554. 

f  Dodwell's  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  135.  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  210. 
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Strab.  IX.  p.  424.)  Some  years  after,  Elatea  made 
a  successful  defence  against  the  arms  of  Cassander. 
It  was  however  reduced  by  Philip  son  of  Deme- 
trius, who  bribed  the  principal  inhabitants.  (Pausan. 
loc.  cit.)  During  the  Macedonian  war  this  town  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  T.  Flamininus,  and 
taken  by  assault.  (Liv.  XXXII.  18.  et  seq.  Polyb. 
V.  26,  16.  XVIII,  26,  1.)  An  attack  subsequently 
made  on  Elatea  by  Taxihis,  general  of  Mithridates, 
was  successfully  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  exploit  they  were  declared  free 
by  the  Roman  senate.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Strabo 
remarks  on  its  advantageous  situation,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  (IX. 
p.  424.)  Other  passages  relative  to  this  place  will 
be  found  in  Plutarch,  Syll.  Appian.  Bell.  Mithrid. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  VIII.  8,2.  Scyl.  p.  23.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  'EXareia.)  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
site  called  Elephta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis- 
sus,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which  unite  with 
the  chain  of  Cnemis  and  ffita.  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  notices  the  remains  of  the  city  walls,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  several 
temples^.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  stadia 
to  the  east  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cranaea,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias;  its  remains  were  discov^ered 
by  sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  DodwelP. 

Next  to  Elatea  was  the  town  of  Parapotamii,  si-Parapota- 
tuated,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cephissus.  Strabo,  who  derives  his  information  from 


g    Itin.    p.   21G.      Dodvvell,  Sestini,  p.  45.  c.  2. 
Travels,   t.  II.  p.  140.     There  ^  Itiner.  p.  217.  Travels,  t. 

are   coins   of   Elatea  with   the  II.  p.  141. 
epigraph    EA.    and    EAATEON. 
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Thcoponii)us,  aflirms,  that  it  was  placed  on  a  hill 
between  mount  Iledylius  and  Parnassus,  and  about 
forty  stadia  from  Chaironea  in  the  Boeotian  terri- 
tory. The  mountains  here  enclosed  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  formed  a  defile  often 
contested  by  the  Phocians  and  Boeotians.  (IX.  p. 
424.)  Parapotamii  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
in  their  invasion  of  Greece.  (Herod.  VIII.  33.  Pau- 
san.  Phoc.  33.)  In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sylla  (s,  13.) 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  then  deserted,  and  in  ruins. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  napaTroTafxia.)  "  Parapotamia,"  says 
sir  W.  Gell,  "  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  an  in- 
"  sulated  hill  in  the  entrance  of  this  pass,  on  the 
"  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  near  or  at  Helesh,  or 

Assiisfl.  <«  PelesiK''  Near  it  ran  the  little  river  Assus,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  (Vit.  Syll.  s.  13.)  and  which 
unites  with  the  Cephissus.  It  is  laid  down  in  mo- 
dern maps  as  coming  from  mount  (Eta,  but  no  name 
is  affixed  to  it.  Pausanias  reports,  that  the  valley 
of  the  Cephissus  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Phocis  in 
richness  and  fertility  of  soil,  being  well  planted,  and 
abounding  in  corn  and  excellent  pastures.  It  v/as 
always  therefore  in  a  superior  state  of  cultivation. 

Cephissus  (Phoc.  33.)  The  Cephissus,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  close  to  Lilaea, 
and,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Phocis,  and  part 
of  the  Boeotian  territory,  empties  itself  into  the  Co- 
paic  lake  in  that  province.  Hesiod  compared  it  to 
a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of  its  course, 
(ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  424.) 

'EA«Oj!^£y>j  Bopsr,vds,  xaru  <TT6fi.a  Q)spix.OTzvKocoov 
'  Itiner.  }).  220. 
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KrjpK7(T0U  [/.syce  ^eujxoi  xaTsg^6fj.svQV  xsXupD^si. 

Dion.  Peiueg.  v.  437. 

The  modern  name  is   Mmii'O  Potamos.     On   the 
right  bank  of  this  river  stood  Panopeus,  a  city  of  Panopeus 
great  antiquity,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  asteus. 
the  residence  of  the  earthborn  Tityus. 

AyjTco  yup  r]Xxy](Ts,  Ajoj  xudpyjv  ■napa.-x.oiTiv 
YIu^mV  sg^OjxsvYiv,  S<a  xaKXi')(6qou  IlavOTr^oj. 

Od.  a.  579. 

Sp^eS/ov,  [ji.syctS6[x.ov  'I^/roy  vlov, 

^Mxrjcti'j  0^'  a^JOTOV,  og  sv  xXsiTca  Ilat/OTrr/j 
O'tKia  v«icT«ao"XJ,  TToXijo-^  avSpsacrjv  avacracov. 

II.  p.  306. 

Hesiod  called  it  Panopis,  where,  speaking  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  he  says, 

'Oj  TTupoi  TlcivOTrida  TXyix'mvx  t   spvu.vyjv 

Ka»  re  Sj'  'Op^oiJ,=vou  slXiyi^evos  sicrj  Zpaawv  Jos. 

Ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  424. 

Jam  vada  Cephisi  Panopesque  evaserat  arva. 

Ovid.  Metam.  III.  19. 

Thucydides,  however,  writes  the  name  Phanoteus, 
(IV.  82.)  and  its  territory  Phanotis.  (IV.  76.)  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  that  the  Persian  army,  after  set- 
ting fire  to  this  town,  formed  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  proceeded  with  Xerxes  towards  Athens 
through  Boeotia,  while  the  other  took  the  road  to 
Delphi.  (VIII.  34.)  Sophocles  probably  alludes  to 
Phanote  in  the  Electra.  (v.  44.) 

<i>ajx=vf,  TTup   avlpog  ^ciyOTsao;  yJkoov — 

(Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  423.)  In  the  Macedonian  war 
we  learn  from  Livy,  that  Phanoteus  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  under  the  command  of  T.  Flamininus. 
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(XXXII.  18.  Cf.  Polyl).  V.  96.)  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  Lysaiulcr,  the  Spartan  general,  was  interred  in 
tlie  Pano})ean  territory.  (Vit.  Lysand.) 

Pausanias  reports  that  in  his  time  this  place  was 
so  greatly  reduced  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  town,  since  the  abodes  of  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  resembled  caves  rather  than  ordinary 
dwellings.  It  was  twenty  stadia  from  Chaeronea. 
(Phoc.  4.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  YlavoTrvj.  et  ^avoTevg.) 
The  site,  occupied  by  the  modern  village  of  Agios 
Bldftios,  is  generally  allowed  to  answer  to  that  of 
Panopeus.  "  The  walls  of  the  acropolis,"  says 
Dodwell,  "  extend  round  the  rocky  summit  of  a  hill, 
"  and  exhibit  specimens  of  the  three  last  styles  of 
"  Grecian  masonry.  The  square  towers  which  pro- 
"  ject  from  the  walls  are  apparently  of  a  less  ancient 
"  construction  than  the  rest  of  the  enclosure ;  some 
"  of  them  are  extremely  perfect.  In  some  places, 
*'  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrances  of  the  towers 
"  are  cut  in  the  rock  ^." 

To  the  east  of  Panopeus,  and  close  to  the  Boeotian 

Trachi^.  frontier,  was  Trachis,  surnamed  Phocica  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  more  celebrated  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  423.)  Pau- 
sanias, who  calls  it  Thracis,  mentions  its  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Phoc.  3.)     In 

Giecon.  the  samc  vicinity  was  Glecon,  noticed  only  by  He- 
siod  in  the  passJtge  cited  by  Strabo.  (IX.  p.  424.) 

On  the  other  side  of  Panopeus,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Cephissus,  were  some  other  obscure  towns, 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  in  his  narrative  of  the  route 
pursued  by  the  Persian  army  through  this  province. 

^  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  208.  Gell's  Itinerary,  p.  201. 
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These  were  Tritaea,  named  also  by  Pliny,  (IV.  4.)  Tritfea. 
and  by  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  Tpireia.) — Pediea — Erochus,  Erorims. 
and^olis.(VIIL33.35.)  With  regard  to  the  last  men- 
tioned town,  many  critics  suppose,  that  for  AloXi'^ecov, 
we  ought  to  read  AiXaietuv ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  Herodotus  would,  in  that  case,  have  mentioned 
Lilaea  before,  as  it  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Persian 
army  previous  to  their  reaching  Panopeus. 

South  of  the  Cephissus,  and  only  seven  stadia  from 
Panopeus,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  Daulis,  a  city  Dauiis 
of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the    scene    of  the    tragic    story   of   Philomele    and 
Procne.     Thucydides   affirms  that  Teres,  who  had 
married  Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  sovereign 
of  Athens,  was  chief  of  Daulis,  then  occupied,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phocis,  by  a  body  of  Thracians : 
in  support  of  his  statement,  he  observes,  that  the 
poets  frequently  allude  to  Philomele  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Daulian  bird."  (II.  29-    Pausan.  Phoc.  4.) 
Strabo  asserts  that  the  word  "  Daulos,"  which  signi- 
fies a  thick  forest,  had  been  applied  to  this  district 
from  its  woody  character.  (IX.  p.  423.  Pausan.  loc. 
cit.)    Daulis,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
was  no  doubt  afterwards  restored,  as  we  find  it  be- 
sieged and  taken,  during  the  Macedonian  war,  by  T. 
Flamininus  the  consul.     Livy  represents  it  as  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill  difficult  to  be  scaled.  (XXXII. 
18.) 

Daulis  was  the  more  ancient  name  ;  it  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Daulia  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  and  Dau- 
lium.  (Polyb.  IV.  25,  2.) 

K^jffcrav  Te  ^a9s>]v,  xa»  AayXj'Sa,  xal  Tiuvo-Trrju. 

II.  B.  520. 
Esvoj  f^sv  s\[x.t  AauXisuj  ex  <E>«;xfwv.     JEsCH.  CoEPll.  662. 
N  4 
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'Es  TUUTO  ArA^cJJv,  xaTTO  AxvXlui  a.y:i. 

Soni.  a^:i).  Tyr.  733. 

Phocida  quis  ranopcn?  (juis  Daulida?  (juis  Cyparissiini 
El  vallcs  Lcbadca  tuas?  Stat.  Thku.  VII.  344. 

(Cf.  Dic^arch.  Stat.  Graec.  v.  80.  Plin.  IV.  4.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  AavXii.)  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Daulians 
surpassed  in  strength  and  stature  all  the  other  Pho- 
cians.  (Phoc.  4.)  He  also  speaks  of  a  temple  sacred 
Tronis  to  Mluerva,  and  a  district  named  Tronis  within  the 
'^^'*'*  territory  of  Daulis.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
retains  the  name  of  Datdia. 

*'  The  acropolis,"  according  to  Dodwell,  "  is  pre- 
"  cipitous  on  all  sides,  and  had  but  one  entrance, 
*'  which  looks  towards  Parnassus ;  it  was  defended 
"  by  square  towers  extending  round  the  edge  of  the 
"  rock,  and  projecting  from  the  walls.  Of  some  of 
"  these  towers  the  lower  parts  remain.  The  ancient 
''  town  was  erected  on  the  site  which  is  at  present 
"  occupied  by  the  village  and  its  gardens.  Two  of 
"  the  churches  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  an- 
"  cient  blocks  and  architectural  fragments  ^"  The 
same  traveller  observes  that  there  must  be  an  error 
in  the  distance,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  between  this 
place  and  Panopeus,  which  he  conceives  ought  to  be 
twenty-seven  stadia,  instead  of  seven.  Sir  W.  Gell 
reckons  one  hour  and  nineteen  minutes  between  the 
two '". 
Hyampoiis.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  Phocis  was  Hyam- 
polis,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  province, 
since  it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hy- 
antes,  who  are  among  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece. 

'  T.  I.  p.  204.  Gell's  Itinerary,  p.  1/2.  '"  Itinerary,  p.  203. 
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(Stral).  IX.  p.  423.)  Homer  has  noticed  it.  in  his 
catalogue. 

0»'  T  'Avsixa^pnuv,  xx)  'Tajx-TToXiV  ajXfsieiJLOVTO. 

II.  B.  521. 

(Cf.  Didym.  Schol.  et  Eustath.  ad  loc.  cit.)  Herodo- 
tus places  Hyampolis  near  a  defile  leading  towards 
Thermopylae,  where,  as  he  reports,  the  Phocians 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  territory,  (VHI.  28.)  He  informs  us, 
elsewhere,  that  it  was  afterwards  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians.  (VIII.  33.) 

Diodorus  states  that  the  Boeotians  defeated  the 
Phocians  on  one  occasion  near  Hyampolis,  (XVI. 
539.)  and  Xenophon  affirms,  that  its  citadel  was 
taken  by  Jason  of  Pher^e.  (Hell.  VI.  4,  27.)  The 
whole  town  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Philip  and 
the  Amphictyons.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  35.) 

Hyampolis,  as  Pausanias  informs  us,  stood  on  the 
road  leading  from  Elatea  to  Opus,  and  was  still  a 
place  of  some  note  in  his  time,  having  been  restored 
and  embellished  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  no- 
tices the  forum  and  curia,  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  a 
theatre,  without  the  walls.  (Phoc.  35.  Cf.  Liv. 
XXXII.  18.)  Statius  leads  us  to  suppose  it  was 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  hill. 

Et  valles  Lebadea  tuas  ?  et  Hyampolin  acri 
Subnixam  scopulo  ?  Theb.  VII.  345. 
'Taju,7roAiv  ^Wap  ukoum 

NONN.  DiONYS.  XIII.  124. 

Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  erroneously  ascribe  this 
ancient  city  to  Boeotia.  (Plin.  IV.  7.  Ptolem.  p.  87. 

Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Tai^TroXig.) 

The  ruins  of  Hyampolis  may  be  seen  near  tlie  vil- 
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lage  of  Bogdana,  *'  upon  a  little  eminence  situated 
"  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys.  They  form  a  pa- 
"  rallelogram,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  towers  and 
"  walls  is  perfectly  visible.  There  are  vestiges  of 
**  two  temples  between  the  village  and  the  city. 
"  South-east  there  is  a  lake  or  pool,  whence  a  stream 
"  runs,  nearly  surrounding  the  walls  "." 
Anemorea.  Ancmorca,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunction 
with  Hyampolis, 

O'i  r  'Ave[/,(tipnav,  kou  'Tapt,7roA»v  ajX^sveixovTO, 

II.  B.  521. 

was  doubtless  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city, 
with  which  it  was  even  sometimes  confounded".  Strabo 
affirms,  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  the  violent 
Catopte.  gusts  of  wiud  which  blew  from  mount  Catopterius, 
a  peak  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Parnassus.  He 
adds  that  it  was  named  by  some  authors  Anemolea. 
(IX.  p.  423.) 

rioiTpav  Alhaiav  k   ' Avs[/.wpsl(xg  tts'Sov 

Uo^ouvTSi —  LycoPHR.  1073. 

According  to  Stephanus  Byz.  Anemorea  was  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  verge  of  the  Delphic  ter- 
ritory, (v.  'Aveixapeia.)  Strabo  seems  to  speak  of  an 
Hyampolis  on  mount  Parnassus ;  but  the  passage  is 
very  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt ;  it  may  allude  to 
an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Hyantes  on  Hyampea, 
a  summit  of  Parnassus,  (IX.  p.  423.) 
Abffi.  Abae,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 

Argos,  was  early  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
held  in  great  esteem  and  veneration.  (Phoc.  35. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  423.) 


"  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  223.  clairciss.  N^    XXXIV.  t.  III. 

"  See  Ihe  French  Strabo,  Ec-      Append,  p.  154. 
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Ovx  ST*  Tov  aSixTOV  alja« 
Tag  Itt'  6[X(paXov  (te'/Scov, 
Ot58'  I;  Tov'AfSaicrj  vao'y — 

Soph.  (Eu.  Tyr.  897. 

Herodotus  informs  us  it  was  consulted  by  Croesus 
(I.  46.)  and  Mardonius.  (VIII.  134.)  The  temple 
of  Apollo,  being  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and 
various  offerings,  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
Persians.  (VIII.  33.)  Having  been  restored,  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  Sacred  war  by  the  Boeotians. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  530.)  Pausanias  asserts  that  in 
his  time  it  was  much  dilapidated.  Hadrian  caused 
another  to  be  built,  which  was  also  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  but  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  former. 
This  city  possessed  also  a  forum  and  a  theatre ;  pe- 
culiar privileges  were  conceded  to  it  by  the  Romans 
out  of  veneration  to  the  deity  there  worshipped. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

YiotTpciv  AtKcuav  X   ' AvE[j.copeicic  Trstov 
XIoSoOvTef,  "AfJ.(pta<ya.v  ts  xa)  xXiivug  "A^ag. 

LvcopHR.  1073. 

Aristotle  affirmed  that  the  Abantes  of  Euboea  origi- 
nally came  from  Abse.  (Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  445.  Cf. 
Eust.  II.  B.  539.  Philostrat.  Vit.  ApoUon.  IV.  8. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  "A/3ai.) 

This  ancient  city  was  situated,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias,  at  no  great  distance  from  Elatea,  and  to 
the  right  of  that  city  going  towards  Opus.  Its 
ruins  are  pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  Itinerary, 
near  the  village  of  Exarcho.  "  Having  ascended  to 
"  the  south  side  of  the  hill  of  Abae,  observe  in  the 
"  way  several  traces  of  the  ancient  road,  and  near 
"  the  top  the  very  curious  ruin  of  its  gate.  A  tower 
"  to  the  west  of  the  gate  is  a  very  singular  specimen 
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"  of  tliat  species  of  masonry  where  the  characteristic 
"  is  the  close-fitting  of  the  convex  side  of  one  stone 
"  into  the  concave  of  another,  neither  resemljling 
"  the  rudeness  of  the  Cyclopean,  nor  the  irregular 
"  polygons  generally  miscalled  Cyclopean.  One  hun- 
"  dred  and  thirty  steps  distant  from  the  great  gate 
"  of  Abae  was  a  second  gate,  and  two  hundred  and 
"  nine  further,  another.  Both  these  were  small. 
"  The  top  of  the  wall  forms  at  present  a  magnificent 
*'  terrace.  The  citadel  is  formed  by  an  inner  wall 
"  on  the  summit.  From  the  top  is  a  fine  prospect. 
"  The  place  is  very  curious,  almost  unknown,  and 
"  very  well  worth  seeing  p." 

Having  thus  terminated  the  periegesis  of  Phocis, 
I  shall  now  close  this  section  with  a  list  of  those 
places,  the  situations  of  which  are  wholly  undefined. 
Agathea.  Agathca,  (Hellenic,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AyaBeia.) — 
Echeda-  Echedamia,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  among  the  Pho- 
"*'*■  cian  towns  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Phoc.  3.) 
Gionea.  — Gronca,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Vpaveia.) — Scirphae,  (Id.  v. 
IteDte.  ^Kip4>ai.) — Stephane,  (Id.  v.  ^refpavyj.) — Phlygonium, 
^  ^^°'  which  Pliny  calls  Phlygone,  and  assigns  to  Boeotia, 
(IV.  7.)  but  Pausanias  and  Stephanus  to  Phocis. 
(Phoc.  3.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^Xvyoviov.) 

p  Itiner.  p.  226. 
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SECTION   XI. 

B  CE  O  T  I  A. 


General  history  of  Boeotia,  including  that  of  Thebes — Boundaries 
— Description  of  the  coast — Interior  divided  by  the  Asopus — 
Mount  Helicon — Platsea  and  mount  Citbaeron — Thebes  and 
its  territory — Copaic  district — Orchonienus,  &c. 

BcEOTiA,  as  we  learn  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
was  first  occupied  by  several  barbarous  clans,  under 
the  various  names  of  Aones,  Ectenes,  Temmices,  and 
Hyantes.  These  were  probably  coeval  with  the  Le- 
leges,  and  all  formed  part  of  the  same  extensive 
family.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  401.  Pausan.  Boeot.  5.) 

"Apm  TTdXaicc:  yivvct,  TBfj.[xUMV  Tr^ojaoi. 

Lycophr.  644. 
"TpiTOv  8e,  TOO  yi.odcuvctg  'Extjjvcuv  wots 
Srjppa  8/jc=AX>3  jSouo-xa^JjcravTOf  yowv.  Id.  433. 

To  these  succeeded  Cadmus  and  his  Phoenicians, 
who,  after  expelhng  some  of  the  indigenous  tribes 
above  mentioned,  and  conciliating  others,  founded  a 
city,  which  became  afterwards  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Thebes,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cadmea.  Strabo  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Cadmus 
was  accompanied  by  Arabs  as  well  as  Phoenicians, 
and  that  he  had  previously  occupied  Euboea,  (X.  p. 
447.)  a  statement  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
accounts  delivered  by  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and 
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other  historians,  of  the  early  settlements  made  by 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  islands  of  tlie  yEgaean.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
very  early  Cadmean  colony  in  Thessaly,  which  ex- 
pelled the  Dorians  from  Histia^a.  (I.  56.)  The  de- 
scendants of  Cadmus  were  compelled,  subsequently, 
to  evacuate  Boeotia,  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by 
the  Epigoni,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  the  country  of  the 
Illyrian  Enchelees'\  (Herod.  V.  61.  Pausan.  Boeot. 
5.)  They  regained,  however,  possession  of  their 
former  territory,  but  were  once  more  expelled,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  by  a  numerous  horde  of  Thra- 
cians  and  Pelasgi.  On  this  occasion,  having  with- 
drawn into  Thessaly,  they  united  themselves  with 
the  people  of  Arne,  a  district  of  that  province,  and 
for  the  first  time  assumed  the  name  of  Boeotians. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  401.)  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  Thessaly,  when 
they  once  more  succeeded  in  reestablishing  them- 
selves in  their  original  abode,  to  which  they  now 
communicated  the  name  of  Boeotia.  This  event, 
according  to  Thucydides,  occurred  about  sixty  years 
after  the  capture  of  Troy ;  but  in  order  to  reconcile 
this  account  with  the  statement  of  Homer,  who  dis- 
tinctly names  the  Boeotians  among  the  Grecian 
forces  assembled  at  that  memorable  siege,  the  his- 
torian admits  that  a  Boeotian  division  (a.Tro'^aa-fxoi) 
had  already  settled  in  this  province,  prior  to  the  mi- 
gration of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  (I.  12.) 

The  government  of  Boeotia  remained  under  a  mo- 
narchical form  till  the  death  of  Xanthus,  who  fell  in 
single  combat  with  Melanthus  the  Messenian,  when 

=>  See  t.  I.  p.  39. 
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it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  republican  constitution. 
This,  tliough  imperfectly  known  to  us,  appears  to 
have  been  a  compound  of  aristocratic  and  democratic 
principles.  The  former  being  apparent  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  eleven  annual  magistrates  named  Boe- 
otarchs,  who  presided  over  the  military  as  well  as 
civil  departments;  (Thuc.  11.  2.  IV.  92.  V.  37.) 
the  latter  in  the  establishment  of  four  councils, 
which  were  possessed  in  fact  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, since  all  measures  of  importance  were  to  be 
submitted  to  their  deliberation.  Thucydides  expressly 
says  of  them,  aUep  airav  TO  Kvpog  €')(ov'7i.  It  was  not, 
however,  permitted  that  tradesmen  or  artisans  should 
have  any  share  in  public  affairs,  unless  they  had  ab- 
stained from  carrying  on  their  profession  or  employ- 
ment for  the  space  of  ten  years.  (Aristot.  Polit.  III. 
5.)  The  general  assembly  of  the  Boeotian  republic 
was  held  in  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva. 
(Pausan.  Boeot.  34.) 

From  the  earliest  period  a  natural  enmity  seems 
to  have  existed  between  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians, partly  arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  two 
nations,  which  often  led  to  disputes  with  respect  to 
the  possession  of  border  lands,  partly  also  from  the 
striking  dissimilarity  of  their  characters  and  disposi- 
tions. (Herod.  V.  74,  79.)  This  jealousy  was  strength- 
ened on  the  part  of  Thebes  by  the  protection  af- 
forded by  Athens  to  the  citizens  of  Plateea,  who, 
dreading  the  designs  which  Thebes  had  long  formed 
against  their  independence,  refused  to  remain  at- 
tached to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  sought  the 
aid  of  their  powerful  neighbours  to  support  them  in 
that  determination.  This  event  led  to  hostilities, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat   of  the   Boeotians,  who 
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were  manifestly  the  aggressors,  and  their  being 
o!)liged  to  cede  to  the  victors  the  wliole  of  their  ter- 
ritory on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus.  (Herod.  VI. 
108.)  It  is  probable  that  this  reverse  tended  consi- 
derably to  alienate  the  Thebans  from  the  common 
cause  of  Greece,  and  led  them  so  readily  to  submit 
to  the  Persian  forces  in  hopes  of  being  by  their  as- 
sistance enabled  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  an- 
cient foes.  They  are  however  represented  by  Thu- 
cydides  as  exculpating  their  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  ascribing  it  to  the  political  circumstances 
which  prevailed  in  their  city  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  alleging  that  the  aristocracy  had  then 
acquired  so  complete  an  ascendancy,  that  the  people 
were  compelled  to  adopt  measures  to  which  they 
were  decidedly  adverse.  (Thuc.  III.  62.)  It  is  ne- 
vertheless certain  that  the  Thebans  displayed  no 
such  unwillingness  on  the  field  of  Plataea,  but  fought 
like  those  who  were  really  attached  to  the  new  serv- 
ice they  had  embraced.  (Herod.  IX.  67.)  After 
that  memorable  dav,  the  victorious  Greeks  marched 
to  Thebes,  and,  having  surrounded  the  city,  forced 
its  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  those  citizens  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  promoting  measures  so 
obnoxious  to  Greece,  and  reflecting  such  disgrace  on 
Boeotia.  (Herod.  IX.  88.)  Some  years  after,  another 
war  arose  between  the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians, 
in  which  the  latter,  commanded  by  Myronides, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  CEnophyte,  which  even- 
tually led  to  the  subjugation  of  all  Boeotia.  The 
victors  on  that  occasion  established  such  a  democra- 
tical  constitution  in  the  different  towns  of  the  con- 
quered province  as  suited  their  interests :  this  state 
of  things  did  not,  however,  continue  long ;  for,  by 
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the  misconduct  of  the  different  democratical  leaders, 
and  the  animosities  in  which  they  indulged  against 
the  members  of  the  opposite  faction,  a  counter  revo- 
lution was  soon  produced,  as  Aristotle  informs  us, 
(Polit.  V.  3.)  and  the  Athenians  having  been  totally 
defeated  by  the  insurgents  at  Coronea,  Boeotia  once 
more  recovered  her  independence.  (Thuc.  I.  113. 
III.  62.  IV.  92.) 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Boeotians,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  were  the  first  to  commence 
hostilities  by  an  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea,  which 
still  remained  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  The 
ill  success  which  attended  that  enterprise  heightened 
still  further  their  animosity  against  the  inhabitants 
of  this  little  town,  nor  was  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
satisfied,  till,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  Peloponnesian 
army,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege ;  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Plata^ans,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  were  bar- 
barously and  inexorably  put  to  death,  the  fortifica- 
tions dismantled,  and  the  town  itself  levelled  to  the 
ground.  (Thuc.  III.  68.) 

Notwithstanding  the  ascendancy  obtained  by  the 
aristocratical  interest  throughout  Boeotia  after  the 
battle  of  Coronea,  there  still  existed  a  considerable 
faction,  whose  object  it  was  to  restore  a  democrati- 
cal government  throughout  the  country  ;  and  in  the 
eiglith  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  plan  was 
concerted  between  the  chiefs  of  this  party  and  the 
Athenian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates, 
by  which  it  was  agreed,  that,  on  their  entering  Boe- 
otia on  different  sides,  they  were  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  its  principal  towns  and  fortresses.  (Thuc. 
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IV.  76.)  But  owing  to  the  unforeseen  disclosure  of 
the  enterprise,  and  a  want  of  combination  in  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  i)lan,  Demosthenes,  who 
was  to  have  seized  upon  Siphae,  a  seaport  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  Boeotia,  failed  in  his  purpose, 
while  Hippocrates,  who  had  captured  and  fortified 
the  temple  of  Delium,  near  Tanagra,  finding  that 
his  colleague  could  afford  him  no  support,  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  the  enemy's  territory.  He  was, 
however,  actively  pursued  by  the  whole  united  force 
of  Bceotia,  commanded  by  Pagondas  of  Thebes  and 
other  Boeotarchs,  and  compelled  to  give  battle  under 
manifest  disadvantages,  all  his  light-armed  troops 
being  already  far  in  advance,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  halt,  and  hazard  the  fate  of  an  engagement.  After 
a  severe  and  obstinate  conflict,  the  Athenians  at 
length  gave  way,  and  sought  safety  in  flight,  but 
not  without  having  suffered  great  loss  during  the 
engagement,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit,  their  general 
himself  being  among  the  slain.  (Thuc.  IV.  90.  et 
seq.)  This  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  disasters  w^hich  they  soon  after  experienced  near 
Amphipolis,  induced  them,  as  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides,  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  proposals  of  peace 
made  to  them  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  V.  14.) 
In  the  different  intrigues  and  negociations  which 
ensued  throughout  Greece  after  this  period,  we  find 
the  Corinthians  endeavouring  to  effect  a  union  with 
Boeotia  and  Argos,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Boeotarchs ;  but  as  the 
four  councils,  whose  assent  was  necessary  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  refused  their  sanction, 
the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  Corinthian  depu- 
ties returned  to  their  city.  (Thuc.  V.  37.) 
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The  Boeotians  consequently  still  adhered  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  cause  throughout  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  were  of  essential  service  on  several  occa- 
sions, especially  in  the  war  with  Argos,  (Time.  V. 
58.  et  seq.)  and  likewise  in  the  memorable  defence 
.of  Syracuse  against  the  Athenians,  since  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  determined  steadiness  and 
courage  that  Epipolae  was  saved  in  the  night  attack 
made  by  Demosthenes  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces. 
(VII.  19.  et  43.) 

Such  was  their  animosity  and  hatred  against  the 
Athenians,  that,  when  the  latter,  after  the  defeat  of 
jEgospotamoi,  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  victorious  army  and  fleet  of  Sparta, 
the  Boeotians  strongly  urged  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
accomplish  the  total  destruction  of  Athens  and  its 
inhabitants  ;  which  sanguinary  counsel,  however, they 
had  the  humanity  and  wisdom  to  reject.  (Xen.  Hell. 
II.  2,  12.) 

From  this  time  the  Boeotians,  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing humbled  the  pride  and  ambitious  spirit  of  their 
enterprising  neighbours,  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
with  feelings  of  a  more  amicable  and  generous  na- 
ture towards  them.  During  the  persecutions  inflicted 
by  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  many  of  those  who 
fled  from  their  cruelty  and  oppression  found  refuge 
in  Thebes ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  thence  Thrasybulus  and  his  brave  associates 
planned  the  gallant  enterprise  which  restored  Athens 
to  freedom,  and  raised  her  once  more  to  her  proper 
rank  among  the  states  of  Greece.  (Xen.  Hell.  II.  4, 
1.)  As,  however,  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
against  Athens  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length 
yielded  to  a  more  friendly  disposition,  jealous  and 
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angry  feelings  were  engendered  against  Sparta, 
whose  poliey  towards  Greece  had  assumed  a  cha- 
racter calculated  to  alarm  all  those  who  valued 
their  liberty  and  independence.  This  hostile  spirit 
is  said  to  have  been  further  promoted  by  means  of 
large  sums  transmitted  by  the  Persian  king  to  the 
principal  citizens  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  in 
order  to  brins;  them  over  to  his  interest.  Whilst 
the  Spartans  therefore  were  actively  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  satraps  of  that  mo- 
narch, under  Agesilaus,  a  formidable  coalition  was 
forming  itself  at  home,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
emancipating  Greece  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  and 
humbling  the  pretensions  of  that  power.  (Hell.  III. 
5,  1.)  In  the  war  which  ensued,  the  Boeotians  took 
a  very  active  and  important  part.  Through  their 
exertions  Lysander  was  defeated  and  slain  before 
Haliartus.  (Hell.  III.  5,  10.)  And  though  they  were 
afterwards  vanquished  with  their  allies  at  Coronea 
by  Agesilaus,  they  displayed  such  skill  and  bravery 
in  that  obstinately  contested  battle,  that  the  Spar- 
tans obtained  scarcely  any  other  advantage  than  that 
of  remaining  masters  of  the  field.  (Hell.  IV.  3,  8.) 
After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  Phoebidas,  a  Spartan 
officer,  who  seized  upon  the  Cadmeian  citadel  on 
his  march  through  Boeotia,  when  conducting  this 
audacious  enterprise,  seconded  by  the  treachery  of 
a  faction  in  Thebes,  placed  for  a  time  that  city,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Boeotia,  once  more  under  the 
subjection  of  Lacedaemon.  It  was  again,  however, 
emancipated  by  the  patriotism  and  bravery  of  Pelo- 
pidas  and  his  few  comrades,  who  slew  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  forced  the  Spar- 
tan garrison  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  (Hell.  V.  4,  2. 
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et  seq.)  An  open  rupture  now  took  place  between 
the  two  states,  and  a  bloody  war  was  carried  on  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission, when,  by  the  splendid  talents  and  energy 
of  Epaminondas,  the  glory  and  influence  of  Boeotia 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  Sparta,  hum- 
bled first  in  the  field  of  Leuctra,  and  afterwards  in 
several  other  actions,  saw  a  formidable  army  occu- 
pied in  freeing  Arcadia  and  Messenia  from  her 
chains,  and  even  menacing  her  own  v/alls  and  ex- 
istence. That  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Boe- 
otia was  however  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  edifice 
which  had  been  thus  raised  by  the  nobly-gifted  in- 
dividual, who  by  his  sole  energies  directed  her  coun- 
cils, and  led  her  armies  to  victory,  after  reaching  its 
highest  elevation  of  glory  at  Mantinea,  may  be  said 
to  have  fallen  with  the  Theban  hero,  pinnacled  with 
the  last,  and  most  splendid  of  his  trophies.  (Xen. 
Hell.  VII.  5.  Pausan.  Boeot.  15.  Plut.  Ages.  Diod. 
Sic.  XV.  503.) 

A  few  years  only  had  elapsed  when  we  find  the 
Thebans,  who  had  undertaken  to  chastise  the  Pho- 
cians  for  the  sacrilegious  seizure  of  Delphi  and  its 
treasures,  on  behalf  of  the  Amphictyonic  body,  un- 
able to  accomphsh  the  task,  and  gladly  availing 
themselves  of  the  energy  and  powerful  resources  of 
Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVI.  525.  Isocr.  Or.  ad  Philipp.  p.  342.  et  seq.) 
Scarcely  had  the  Sacred  war  been  successfully  ter- 
minated by  the  active  interference  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  when  we  find  Boeotia,  so  lately  the 
ally  of  Philip,  united  with  the  Athenians  in  taking 
up  arms  against  him.  This  change  in  its  policy  must 
be  attributed  to  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and 
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the  concessions  he  was  empowered  to  make  on  the 
part  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to  induce  the  The- 
bans  to  espouse  their  cause.  In  the  great  battle 
fought  soon  after  at  Chaironea,  tliat  people  main- 
tained tlieir  ancient  reputation  for  bravery,  and,  had 
their  allies  displayed  the  same  steadiness  and  con- 
duct, the  day  might  still  have  been  theirs.  The 
defeat,  however,  was  so  complete,  as  to  leave  them 
no  other  resource  but  that  of  submitting  to  the  con- 
queror. Thebes  opened  its  gates  to  Philip,  who 
contented  himself  with  effecting  such  changes  in  its 
constitution  as  were  favourable  to  his  political  views, 
and  placing  a  garrison  in  the  Cadmeian  citadel. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  557.  Pausan.  Boeot.  6.)  On  the 
death  of  Philip,  and  whilst  his  son  Alexander  was 
engaged  in  carrying  on  a  distant  war  in  lUyria, 
Thebes  sought  to  free  itself  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  and  expel  the  troops  which  still  occupied  their 
acropolis  ;  but  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  apprised 
of  their  design,  advanced  rapidly  towards  Boeotia, 
and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  city  in  seven 
days  after  quitting  the  Illyrian  frontier.  The  The- 
bans  having  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals  made 
to  them,  a  general  assault  was  ordered,  when,  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  became  exposed  to  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
an  exasperated  foe.  Alexander's  vengeance  indeed 
was  not  satisfied,  till  he  had  dismantled  its  walls 
and  fortifications,  and  levelled  all  its  houses  to  the 
ground.  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  I.  8.  and  9-  Diod.  Sic. 
XVIII.  569.) 

From  this  period  Boeotia  is  no  longer  conspicuous 
in  the  annals  of  Greece,  though  it  appears  that  Cas- 
sander  caused  its  capital  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  death 
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of  Alexander,  in  which  task  he  was  considerably 
assisted  by  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  700. 
Pausan.  Boeot.  7-)  It  continued  to  be  subject  to 
the  Macedonian  princes,  till  a  short  time  before  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Roman  army  under  the  command  of  T.  Quin- 
tius  Flamininus. 

Tumults,  however,  were  soon  after  raised  in  se- 
veral towns  of  the  province  against  the  Romans, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Brachyllus  the  Boeotarch, 
who,  being  adverse  to  their  interests,  was  supposed 
to  have  perished  by  their  contrivance.  (Liv.  XXXIII. 
2.  and  29-  Polyb.  XVIII.  26.)  Tranquillity  was 
no  sooner  restored  on  this  occasion,  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  Antiochus  in  Greece  afforded  the  Boe- 
otians another  opportunity  of  revolting,  to  which 
the  severity  exercised  by  the  Roman  general  to- 
wards their  insurgents  naturally  stimulated  them. 
(Liv.  XXXVI.  6.  Polyb.  XX.  7,  5.)  On  the  defeat 
and  expulsion  of  that  monarch,  the  Boeotians  were 
however  easily  induced  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
the  conquerors  on  such  terms  as  they  thought  fit  to 
grant.  (XLII.  44.) 

In  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Achaeans  for  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  the  assistance  which  they  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  Thebans  drew  down  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  caused  Thebes  to  be  likewise 
dismantled,  imposing  also  a  heavy  fine  on  the  whole 
country,  and  dissolving  the  national  assembly.  From 
this  period  Boeotia  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independ- 
ent republic,  and  became  included  under  the  ge- 
neral  name  of  Achaia,  by  which  Greece   is  com- 
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monly  designated  as  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. (Pausan,  Achaic.  16.  Liv.  Epit.  LII.) 

The  Ba^otians  are  allowed  to  have  been  a  brave, 
liardy,  and  athletic  race ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  natural  dulness  and  stupidity  were  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  proverb  Boiarta  l^;  which  Pindar 
acknowledges  as  an  old  national  reproach : 

flltriv  Xoyoic  ei  (ps6yoiJi.iv,  Boicor/av 
"Tv.  Olymp.  VI.  151. 

(Cf.  Frag.  Pind.  et  Cratin.  ap.  Schol.  ad  loc.  cit.) 
This  was  ascribed  to  the  thick  and  foggy  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  lived,  (Hippocr.  de  Aer.  loc.  et 
Aq.  c.  55.  Plut.  de  Leg.  V.  p.  747.)  There  are, 
however,  some  splendid  exceptions  to  this  general 
stigma ;  and  it  will  be  found  indeed  that  no  single 
province  of  Greece,  setting  aside  Attica,  could  fur- 
nish a  list  of  poets  and  other  writers  in  which  are 
included  such  names  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinna, 
and  Plutarch. 

Boeotia  was  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
country  of  Greece,  producing  in  abundance  every 
article  of  food,  which,  as  we  know  from  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  comic  writers,  contributed  to  the 
supply  of  the  Athenian  market,  and  were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  epicures  of  that  city. 
(Aristoph.  Acharn.  873.  Eubul.  ap.  Athen.  II.  8. 
Polyb.  ap.  eund.  X.  4.) 

This  province  bordered  on  Phocis  to  the  west  and 
north-west ;  on  the  north  its  confines  reached  to  the 
territory  of  the  Opuntian  Locri ;  it  was  bounded  by 
the  shore  of  the  Euripus  from  Halae  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus  on  the  east,  while  to  the  south  it  was 
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separated  from  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithaeron  and 
the  continuous  range  of  mount  Parnes.  It  occupied 
to  the  south-west  a  small  extent  of  coast  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Phocis  and  Megaris,  being 
less  than  half  a  day's  sail,  according  to  Scylax,  p.  15. 
Dicaearchus  estimates  the  length  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince at  500  stadia,  its  breadth  at  270.  (Stat.  Gra?c. 
V.  103.) 

That  portion  of  the  Corinthiacus  sinus  lying  be- Mare  ak 

«..,.  iiHT      cyonium. 

tween  the  promontory  or  Antirrhium  and  the  Me- 
garean  coast  was  sometimes  named  Mare  Alcyonium, 
according  to  Strabo,  VIII.  p.  336.  The  first  Boe- 
otian port  on  this  sea,  beginning  from  the  Phocian 
frontier,  is  Siphae,  or  Tiphae,  which  boasted  of  hav-  siph»  vei 
ing  given  birth  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

©effTTjscov,  IcrflXoj  ju.ev  opiv6(J.svov  vpoiurivcii 
Ku/x'  u\og  sups(»jj,  6(yQKog  8'  aysjxoio  ^uiXXag 
K«»  ttAoov  Yjshica  ts  xa)  a<7Tspi  TBX[ji,r]paa'&(Xi. 

Apoll.  Rh.  I.  105. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenian  general 
Demosthenes  had  formed  a  plan  for  invading  Boeotia 
in  concert  with  Hippocrates,  another  commander, 
who  was  to  enter  the  j)rovince  on  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  whilst  he  himself  should  seize  upon  Siphae, 
and  thence  march  upon  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus, 
where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  body  of  Bceotian 
malcontents.  But  the  Boeotians  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  project,  Siphae  was  occupied  by  a 
strong  force,  and  effectually  secured  against  a  couj) 
de  main.  Thucydides  on  this  occasion  informs  us 
that  Siphae  was  a  maritime  town,  situated  on  the 
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Crissa^an  gulf,  and  in  tlie  Thcsjuan  territory.  (IV. 
76.  and  89-) 

Pausanias,  wlio  calls  it  Tipha,  speaks  of  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Hercules,  which  still  existed  in  his 
time.  (Boeot.  32.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  S/</.a<.  Ptol.  p. 
86.)  In  Scylax  it  is  probable  we  ought  to  read 
llt(pai  for  Y^auig.  (p.  15.) 

Sipha?  is  now  apparently  Agianiy  where  there  are 
some  ruins,  according  to  sir  W.  Gell''.  The  port, 
Eutretiis  to  which  Scylax  gives  the  name  of  Eutretus,  seems 
portub.  ^^  correspond  with  that  described  by  the  same  intel- 
ligent and  learned  traveller  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
thi.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  can  exceed  the  beauty 
"  of  this  spot  as  a  port,  which  is  formed  by  a  high 
"  semicircular  promontory,  covered  with  wood.  The 
"  entrance,  which  is  narrow,  is  probably  found  with 
"  difficulty  from  without,  and  is  covered  by  several 
"  small  islands^." 
Creusavei  Bcyond  Siphae  was  Creusis,  or  Creusa,  which  Pau- 
sanias and  Livy  term  the  harbour  of  Thespise. 
(Boeot.  32.  Liv.  XXXVI.  21.)  It  was  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Megarean  territory,  and  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  road  led  along  the  shore  from  thence  to 
j3^!.gosthense,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  latter.  Xe- 
nophon,  on  two  occasions,  describes  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians as  retreating  from  Boeotia  by  this  route  with 
great  hazard  and  labour  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
when  under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  and  again 
subsequent  to  that  bloody  conflict.  (Hell.  V.  4,  17- 
VI.  4,  25.)  Pausanias  describes  the  navigation  from 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  Creusa  as  danger- 

•^  Itinerary,  p.  117.  "^  Itiner.  p.  1 16. 
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ous,  on  account  of  the  many  headlands  which  it  was 
necessary  to  double,  and  also  from  the  violence  of 
the  winds  blowing  from  the  mountains.  (Boeot.  32. 
Cf  Strab.  IX.  p.  405.  et  409.  Ptol.  p.  86.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Kpeva-i<:.  In  Scylax,  (p.  15.)  for  Kopa-ta)  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  read  Kpeovaa.  The  position  of 
Creusa  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  Livadosfro, 
a  well  frequented  port,  situated  in  a  bay  running 
inland  towards  the  north,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
From  Livadostro  to  Psato  there  is  a  path  which 
winds  around  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  at  the 
base  of  mount  Cithaeron,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
Xenophon's  description.  This  circumstance  serves 
still  further  to  identify  the  position  of  Creusa  with 
that  which  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

A  few  miles  inland,  and  somewhat  to  the  north- 
west, is  Thisbe,  noticed  by  Homer  as  abounding  in  Tiusbe. 
wild  pigeons. 

II.  B.  502. 
Strabo  says  it  was  still  distinguished  in  his  day  for 
the  same  local  characteristic.  (IX.  p.  411.)  Xeno- 
phon,  who  writes  the  name  in  the  plural  Thisbae, 
informs  us,  that  Cleombrotus  and  his  army  traversed 
its  territory,  which  was  very  mountainous,  on  their 
way  to  Leuctra.  (Hell.  VI.  4,  3.)  Pausanias  states, 
that  the  town  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain, with  a  marshy  plain  below,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants endeavoured  to  drain  in  some  degree  by  means 
of  a  dam  or  chaussee  raised  across  it.  The  only  edi- 
fice worthy  of  remark  in  Thisbe  was  a  temple  of 
Hercules.  (Boeot.  32.  Cf  Steph.  Byz.  v.  QiafByi. 
Plin.  IV.  7.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  this  ancient 
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town  corresponds  with  that  of  Kakoma,  above 
Agiaiiiy  or  Siphie ;  this,  as  sir  W.  Gell  well  ob- 
serves, is  proved  by  the  ruins  which  are  there  vi- 
sible, and  still  more  "  by  tlie  immense  number  of 
"  rock  pigeons,  for  which  the  place  is  celebrated  in 
"  Homer's  catalogue.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
"  striking,  as  neither  the  birds,  nor  rocks  so  full  of 
"  perforations,  in  which  they  buikl  their  nests,  are 
"  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  country'^."  Lastly, 
in  descending  to  the  plain  below  Kakosia,  "  the 
"  road  lies  through  a  marsh  or  lake  upon  a  mound, 
"  well  raised  and  strengthened  by  large  blocks  of 
"  squared  stone,"  whicli  evidently  answers  to  the 
causeway  described  by  Pausanias^. 
Helicon  Abovc  Thisbc    rises   Helicon,   now  PalcEOVounit 

or  Zagora,  so  famed  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  sung  by  poets  of  every 
age,  from  the  days  of  Orpheus  to  the  present  time. 
Pausanias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses  to  the 
Thracian  Piercs,  (Boeot.  29.)  and  in  this  respect  his 
testimony  is  in  unison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  people 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who 
transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra,  Pim- 
plea,  and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon.  (IX. 
p.  409.) 

Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  nearly  equals  in 
height  mount  Parnassus,  and  retains  its  snows  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pausanias  observes, 
that  no  mountain  in  Greece  produces  such  a  variety 
of  plants  and  shrubs,  though  none  of  a  poisonous 

'^  Itinerary,  p.  1 15.  coins    with   the    legend    0EI2. 

•-'  Itiner.  p.  1  16.  Sestini  as-      p.  4(5.  c.  1. 
cribes  to  Thisbe  some  bronze 
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nature ;  on  the  contrary,  several  have  the  property 
of  counteracting  the  effects  produced  by  the  sting 
or  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  (Bceot.  28.) 

On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
adorned  with  several  statues,  described  by  Pausa- 
nias,  (Boeot.  30.  et  seq.)  and  a  little  below  was  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe.  Aganippe 

Nam  neque  Parnassi  vobis  juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonia  Aganippe. 

EcL.  X.12. 

Quare  age,  hue  aditum  ferens, 
Perge  linquere  Thespiae 
Rupis  Aonios  specus, 
Lympha  quos  super  irrigat 
Frigerans  Aganippe. 

Catull.  Carm.  LX.  26. 

The   source    Hippocrene  was    about   twenty  stadia  Hippo- 

I  ,  ...,,  ,  nil         creiie  fons. 

above  the  grove ;  it  is  said  to  have  burst  forth  when 
Pegasus  struck  his  hoof  into  the  ground.  (Pausan. 
Boeot.  31.  Strab.  IX.  p.  410.)  These  two  springs 
supplied  the  small  rivers  named  Olmius  and  Permes-  oimius  fl 
sus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  intofl 
the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  407. 
and  411.)  Pausanias  calls  the  former  Lemnus. 
(Boeot.  31.)  Hesiod  makes  mention  of  these  his 
favourite  haunts  in  the  opening  of  his  Theogonia : 

Mouo"a«jv  'EA(Hc/Jna5a)v  ag^oo[j.e^'  asl^siv, 
A»'S'  'EXtjtoJvo^  s^outrji/  opoi  [x,syu  ts  t^a^cov  t5, 
Kaj  TS  ■Kcfi  y-qr^vriv  Jo;»Sea  t:o(T<t   a.ivaK'HQ'iv 
Op;^s'jvT«j,  xai  ^w[/.ov  epiaQsviog  Kf'Ovloovog' 
Kcil  TS  \oe<7<ra.[ji.svai  Tsgeva  %poa  Ilsp/x-jjo-o-oTo, 
'^H  'l-nvovxprjVYjc,  rj  'OA/a=ioD  ^a9='o;o, 
'AxporxTU)  'EAixwvj  yopohi  sviTVOirjiuvTo 
KaAowf,  iju.e^O£VT«f   iTrs^pwtravTo  8j  TroTalv. 
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Moucrcwv  6'  'E^JHcovjaScov  lcL[Ji.otTCi, 
"H0;t'  svyaQsl  xsAaSw 

Eun.  ITerc.  Fur.  789. 

Turn  canit,  crrantem  Pcrmcssi  ud  fiuniina  Galium 
Aonas  in  monies  ut  duxerlt  una  sororum : 
Utquc  viro  Phoebi  chorus  assurrexerit  omnis. 

EcL.  VI.  64. 

Sir  W.  Gell  was  informed,  "  that  above  the  metochi 
"  of  3Iakaires  on  mount  Zagora,  or  Helicon,  there 
"  are  three  sources,  called  the  Tria  Pegadla,  one 
"  of  which  is  celebrated  for  its  coldness ;  possibly 
"  the  monastery  of  Maladres,  which  is  above  the 
"  metochi,  may  be  on  the  site  of  the  grove  of  the 
"  Muses.  If  so,  statues  and  other  valuable  remains 
"  might  probably  be  found  ^"  In  Lapie's  Map  the 
Olmius  bears  the  name  of  Talatzi ;  the  Permessus 
is  the  river  of  Xero  mais. 

The  valleys  of  Helicon  are  described  by  Wheler 
as  green  and  flowery  in  the  spring ;  and  enlivened 
by  pleasing  cascades  and  streams,  and  by  fountains 
and  wells  of  clear  waters. 
Ascra.  Ascra,  to  which  the  residence  of  Hesiod  has  given 

such  celebrity,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  summit  be- 
longing to  Helicon  ;  and  could  boast  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  the  poet  Hegesi- 
nouSj  quoted  by  Pausanias,  asserts,  by  Ephialtes  and 
Otus,  sons  of  Aloeus. 

"Ao'xp*)  2'  «u  nupsXBKTO  llo(Tnlacov  evoal^Qcov 
*H  8^  01  Tsxs  TrajSa  TrspnrXoixevcuv  eviavTcov 

f  Itiner.  p.  122.  ^  Chandler's  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  315. 
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Acrx^rjv,  ^'6'  'EXJxaJvoj  ep^^sj  7ro5a  7r»5axo=vra. 

Hesiod  was  not  a  native  of  Ascra,  but  came  to  re- 
side there  from  Cumae  in  ^^olis,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us.  He  does  not  give  us  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  climate  in  which  he  had  established  him- 
self when  he  says, 

"Oj  TTOTz  Koi  Tr;5'  JJXSr,  TtoXuv  8ja  TTOVTOV  avv<T<ya,c^ 
Kuja)jv  AioAiSa  7rpoX»7rwv,  ev  vrjl  fisXaivr;* 
Oux  a^svoi  fevycuv,  ooSs  "kXoutov  ts  xaj  ohj3oVy 
'AXXa  xax^v  7r=v('»;v,  t^v  Zsuj  aydpzaai  8(8«)(7j. 
Na<r(7aT0  2'  ay%'  'EAjxcovoj  oi^v^j;  h\  xcujW,>j, 
"Acrxprj,  p^eTjcta  x«x^,  SsfSi  agyaAsrj,  ouS;  ttot'  e^fiXj;. 

Oper.  li.  253. 

<I>r}ju,l  §;  Koi  BoJcuTov  aTro  TrgoKnrovTct  [leXaQpa 

'H(rjoSov,  •noLdfii  r^pavov  IcTTogiYi^' 
' A<rx.palcov  l(rjxso"9a»  IxovS*  'EA»xajv/Sa  xuifXYiv 

"EvSiv  oy'  'Ho('r;v  javnupt-jvoj  'AcrxpaVx^v, 
rioAA'  STTuSev  7ra<raj  Si  Xoycav  cnriyga^/aTO  j3l(5\ovg 

"TjU,vo)V  Ix  TTjJWTrjj  7ra<8o5  avix.g'^o[x,svo;. 

Hermesian.  ap.  Athen.  XIII.  71. 

"Acrxprj  jjiev  narpog  TtoXvXrjiog,  clKKo,  QctvovTOs 

"OcTTJa  ttXyj^Ittttcov  yfi  Mivuoiv  xurs^si' 
'HaioSoy,  Tou  ttAsIcttov  ev'EAAaSi  xuSoj  opftTui 

'Av^poov  xpno[ji.svu)v  ev  (5u<Tuvca  copirig. 

Eleg.  ap.  Pausax.  B(eot.  38. 

Esset  perpetuo  sua  quam  vitabilis  Ascra, 

Ansa  est  agricolae  Musa  docere  senis. 
At  fuerat  terra  genitus,  qui  scripsit,  in  ilia ; 

Intumuit  vati  nee  tamen  Ascra  suo. 

Ovid.  Eleg.  Poxt.  IV.  XIV.  31. 

(Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  409.  Plut.  Conv.  Sap.  Lucian, 
Pseudol.  t.  III.  p.  177.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  XXIX.  p. 
353.)     Pausanias  reports,  that  in  his  day  only  one 
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Ceressiis. 


Hedona- 
con. 


Thespiae. 


tower  remained  to  mark  tlie  site  of  Ascra.  (Boeot. 
29.)  Helicon  does  not  appear  to  Iiave  been  much 
ex])lored  by  modern  travellers,  which  accounts  for 
the  ignorance  in  which  we  remain  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  tliis  spot,  as  well  as  the  other  localities  of 
that  classical  mountain.  Dr.  Clarke  imagined  that 
the  village  of  'Aagora  represents  Ascra '' ;  but  sir 
W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  an  ancient 
tower  he  observed  on  a  lofty,  bare,  conical  rock ; 
which  agrees  with  the  topography  of  Strabo,  who 
places  it  to  the  right  of  Helicon,  and  about  forty 
stadia  from  Thespia'.  Another  tower  pointed  out 
by  the  same  traveller  in  this  vicinity  seems  to  an- 
swer to  the  position  of  Ceressus,  a  strong  fortress  in 
the  territory  of  Thesprse,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as 
having  been  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Thebans, 
under  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  It 
had  been  previously  attacked  by  the  Thessalians, 
but  without  effect,  an  oracle  having  declared  that  it 
should  never  fall  till  the  Dorians  had  met  with  some 
great  disaster.  (Boeot.  14.) 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon  was  a  spot  named 
Hedonacon,  where,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the 
fountain  of  Narcissus.  (Boeot.  31.)  This  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  site  of  NeocJiorio,  where  there 
are  some  ancient  remains,  which  were  mistaken  by 
Wheler  for  those  of  Thespiae^. 

Thespiae,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  was  forty  stadia 
from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot  of  Helicon,  looking 
towards  the  south  and  the  Crissaean  gulf.  Its  anti- 
quity is  attested  by  Homer,  who  names  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  Boeotian  towns  : 

470. 


''Travels,  p.  II.  s.  3.  p.  111. 
'  Itiner.  p.  121. 


'<    Travels,    b.  VI. 
Gell's  Itiner,  p.  121. 
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0eV7r6»«v,  Tpciiocv  T«,  xo.)  eupu^of^ov  MojcaXijatro'v. 

II.  B.  498. 

The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  history  for 
their  brave  and  generous  conduct  during  the  Per- 
sian war.  When  the  rest  of  Boeotia  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Xerxes,  they  alone  refused  to  tender  earth 
and  water  to  his  deputies.  The  troops  also  under 
Leonidas,  whom  they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their  post  than 
desert  their  commander  and  his  heroic  followers. 
(Herod.  VII.  132.  and  222.) 

'  Avhgss  5'  o7  ttot'  evciiov  vtto  xpora^oic  'EXixuivo; 
ArifixTi  Tc53y  av^s~i  Qscniix;  evpij^opoc — 

Philiad.  Megar.  ap.  Stepii.  Byz. 

Their  city  was  in  consequence  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  (VIII.  50.)  A 
small  body  of  these  fought  however  at  Plataea  under 
Pausanias.  (IX.  31.)  The  Thespians  distinguished 
themselves  also  in  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain  at  their  post. 
(Thuc.  IV.  96.)  The  Thebans  afterwards  basely 
took  advantage  of  this  heavy  loss,  to  pull  down  the 
walls  of  their  city,  and  bring  it  under  subjection,  on 
pretext  of  their  having  favoured  the  Athenians.  (IV. 
133.)  They  subsequently  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover their  independence ;  but  failing  in  this  enter- 
prise, many  of  them  sought  refuge  in  Athens.  (VI. 
95.)  Thespiae  was  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  the  same  time  that  they  seized  upon  the  citadel 
of  Thebes.  (Xen.  Hell.  V.  4,  42.  Diod.  Sic.  XV. 
477.) 

The   celebrated   courtesan    Phryne  was    born  at 
Thespiae.     It  is  mentioned,  that  on  her  having  re- 

VOL.  II.  P 
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ceivcd  as  a  present  from  Praxiteles  a  beautiful 
statue  of  C'upid,  she  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her 
native  city ;  u  liich  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity, 
from  the  influx  of  strangers  who  came  to  view  this 
masterpiece  of  art.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  410.  Athen.  XIII. 
59.  Cicer.  in  Verr.  IV.  2.)  Pausanias  affirms  that 
this  celejjrated  statue  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Cali- 
gula, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  Thespiae  by 
Claudius ;  Nero  again  removed  it  to  Rome,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  (Boeot.  27.)  Pliny  however 
asserts  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day  in  the  Schools 
of  Octavia.  (XXXVI.  5.)  Phryne  was  said  to  liave 
been  so  rich,  that  she  offered  to  restore  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  her  own  expense,  if  the  Thebans  would 
set  up  this  inscription :  "  Alexander  overthrew, 
"  Phryne  the  courtesan  rebuilt  them."  (Athen. 
XIII.  60.)  On  one  occasion  she  was  tried  capitally, 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  if  Hyperides  her 
advocate  had  not  brought  her  into  court,  and  daz- 
zled the  judges  by  the   sight  of  her   beauty.   (Id. 

XIII.  59.) 

Strabo  reports  that  Thespiae  was  one  of  the  few 
Boeotian  towns  of  note  in  his  time.  (IX.  p.  410.) 
Pausanias  noticed  there  the  statues  of  Venus  and 
Phryne  by  Praxiteles ;  the  temples  of  Venus,  Her- 
cules, and  the  Muses  ;  a  forum,  with  a  bronze  statue 
of  Hesiod,  and  a  theatre.  (Boeot.  27.)  Pliny  terms 
Thespice  a  free  city.  (IV.  7.  Cf.  Polyb.  XXVII.  1. 
1.  Liv.  XLII.  43.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  0eV7re;a.  Ptol.  p. 
87.  Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  645.) 

It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  by  the  researches 
of  recent  travellers  that  the  ruins  of  Thespiae  are 
occupied  by  the  modern  Eremo  Castro.  Sir  W. 
Gell  remarks,  that  the  "  plan  of  the  city  is  distinctly 
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"  visible.  It  seems  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
"  mound,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  wall,  is  per- 
"  feet.  A  great  part  of  the  plan  might  possibly  be 
"  discovered^"  Dodwell  says,  "  the  walls,  which  are 
"  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  a  small  circular 
"  space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain,  which  pro- 
"  bably  comprehended  the  acropolis.  There  are  the 
"  remains  of  some  temples  in  the  plain  :  their  site  is 
"  marked  by  some  churches  that  are  composed  of 
"  ancient  fragments "\" 

In  the  Thespian  territory,  as  Strabo  affirms,  was 
Eutresis,    named    by    Homer    in    the    catalogue    ofEutresis. 
ships, 

II.  B.  502. 
and  said  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  411.  Eustath.  II. 
loc.  cit.)  Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  EvTpYiaii)  informs  us 
it  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Thespiae  to  Pla-  ^ 
taea,  and  that  it  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo.  It  is  probable  that  Eutresis  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
does  not  notice  it.  Sir  W.  Gell  thinks  it  may  have 
stood  near  the  third  village  of  Pa?'aj)u?tgia,  on  the 
road  from  Platsea  to  Thisbe,  where  there  are  traces 
of  ancient  walls,  and  a  church  with  several  marbles 
and  inscriptions  ° ;  but  this  would  be  too  much  to 
the  south  of  Thespiae.  I  should  rather  identify  Eu- 
tresis   with    the    ruins   which   Dr.  Clarke   obsened 

'  Itiner.  p.  1 19.  reverse,  the  lyre,  with  the  epi- 

'"  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  253.  See  graph  ©E^niEQN   in  an  olive 

also  Dr.  Sibthorp's  Journal  in  wreath.  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  255. 

Mr.Walpole's  Coll.  p.  G4.  The  Sestini,  p.  46.  c.  I. 

coins  of  Thespia  have  the  head  "  Itiner.  p.  i  14. 

of  a  female  in  profile  ;  on  the 

P  2 
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about  two  miles  IVoni  Leuctra  to  the  right ;  he  says 
the  place  is  called  Phria  by  the  natives,  and  the 
vestiffes  arc  considerable".  Wheler  also  observed 
the  ruins  of  Pliria^  but  mistook  them  for  those  of 
Leuctra''.  Near  Thespise,  but  in  the  Theban  terri- 
Cynosce-  tory,  was  Cynoscephalaj,  occupied  by  the  Spartans 
''  ^^"  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  (Xen.  Hell.  V.  4,  15.) 
Leuctra.  Lcuctra,  SO  Celebrated  in  Grecian  history,  was 
likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  on  the  road  from 
Thespias  to  Plataea,  (IX.  p.  414.)  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former,  according  to  Xenophon.  (Hell. 
VL  4,  4.)  An  oracle  had  predicted  that  the  Spar- 
tans would  sustain  a  severe  loss  in  this  place,  be- 
cause some  of  their  youths  had  violated  two  maidens 
of  Leuctra,  who  afterwards  destroyed  themselves. 
(Pausan.  Boeot.  13.  et  seq.  Plut.  Vit.  Bpam.  Xen. 
Hell.  loc.  cit.)  The  victory  of  Leuctra,  says  Pau- 
sanias,  was  the  most  brilliant  ever  obtained  by 
o  Greeks  over  Greeks.  (Boeot.  13.  B.  C.  371.)  From 
that  moment  the  power  and  fame  of  Sparta  began 
to  decline,  and  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  it  ceased 
for  ever  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  (Strab.  IX.  p. 
414.)  This  spot  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
though  pronounced  Lefka.  Dr.  Clarke  noticed  here 
several  tombs,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress upon  a  lofty  conical  hill.  The  ground  in  the 
plain  is  for  a  considerable  space  covered  with  im- 
mense fragments  of  marble  and  stoned. 
Plataea.  Plataea,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Boeotian  cities, 

II.  B.  504. 

°  Travels,  p.  II.  s.3.  p.  90.  i  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  3.  p.  89. 

P  .Toiirnal  into  Greece,  b.  VI.      Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  261. 
p.  470. 
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was  situated,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cithaeron,  and  near 
the  river  Asopus,  whicli  divided  its  territory  from 
that  of  Thebes.  (Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  412.)  The  Pla- 
taeans,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  independence,  had 
early  separated  themselves  from  the  Boeotian  confe- 
deracy, conceiving  the  objects  of  this  political  union 
to  be  hostile  to  their  real  interests ;  and  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  in- 
duced to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Athens.  (Herod.  VI.  108.)  Grateful  for  the  services 
which  they  received  on  this  occasion  from  that 
power,  they  testified  their  zeal  in  its  behalf,  by 
sending  a  thousand  soldiers  to  Marathon,  who  thus 
shared  the  glory  of  that  memorable  day.  (Herod. 
VI.  108.)  The  Platseans  also  manned  some  of  the 
Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium,  and  fought  in  se- 
veral battles  which  took  place  off  that  promontory  ; 
though  not  at  Salamis,  as  they  had  returned  to  their 
homes  after  the  Greeks  withdrew  from  the  Euripus, 
in  order  to  place  their  families  and  valuables  in 
safety,  and  could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  (He- 
rod. VIII.  45.)  They  also  fought  most  bravely  in 
the  great  battle  which  took  place  near  their  city 
against  Mardonius  the  Persian  general,  and  earned 
the  thanks  of  Pausanias  and  the  confederate  Greek 
commanders  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as 
well  as  other  occasions.  (Herod.  IX.  28.  Thuc.  III. 
53.  et  seq.)  But  it  is  asserted  by  Demosthenes  that 
they  afterwards  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  more  especially  of  their  kings,  for 
having  caused  the  inscription  set  up  by  Pausanias, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the  Persians, 
to  be  altered.  (In  Nccer.  p.  1378.)   Plataea,  which  was 

p  3 
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burnt   by   the   army  of  Xerxes,   (Herod.  VIII.  50. 
Diod.  Sic.  XI.  250.)  was  soon  restored,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Athens,  and  the   alliance   between   the 
two  cities  \\as  cemented  more  closely  than  before.' 
Tiie  attack  made  upon   Plataea  by  a  party  of  The- 
bans  at  night  was  the  first  act  of  aggression  com- 
mitted on  the  Peloponnesian  side  in  the  war  which 
took   place   not  long  after.     On    this  occasion   the 
Platceans  displayed  their  wonted  courage  and  per- 
severance ;  though  surprised  at  first,  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  some  of  their  own  citizens,  they  pre- 
sently   recovered    from    their   first    alarm,    and    at 
length    succeeded   in    overpowering   their  enemies, 
who  were  all  put  to  death.  (Thuc.  II.  1.  et  seq.) 
The  natural  enmity  of  Thebes  against  this  little  re- 
I3ublic  was  now  raised  to  its  height  by  the  failure  of 
this  enterprise,  and  pressing  solicitations  were  made 
to  the  Spartan  government  to  assist  in  taking  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Platseans  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Athenian  interests.     Accordingly,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  a  large  Peloponnesian  force,  under 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Plataea,  and  having  summoned  the   inhabitants 
to  abandon  their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded, 
on  their  refusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.     The  nar- 
rative of  these  operations,   and  the  heroic  defence 
made    by    the    Platseans,    the    circumvallation    and 
blockade  of  the  city  by  the  enemy,  with  the  daring 
and  successful  escape  of  a  part  of  the  garrison,  is 
given  with  the  greatest  detail  in  Thucydides,  (II. 
71.  et  seq.  III.  20.  et  seq.)  and  certainly  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  history.  Worn  out 
at  length  ]jy   hunger  and  fatigue,  those   Plataeans 
who  remained  in  tlie  to\\'n  were  compelled  to  yield 
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to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes,  who,  insti- 
gated by  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  Thebans, 
caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
razed  the  town  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
one  building,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  which  they  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  employed 
as  a  house  of  reception  for  travellers. 

The  destruction  of  Plataea,  according  to  the  his- 
torian, was  effected  ninety-three  years  after  it  had 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  (Thuc. 
III.  68.)  From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  again 
restored  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ;  but,  when 
the  Spartans  seized  on  the  Cadmeian  citadel,  the 
Thebans,  suspecting  that  the  Platseans  were  privy 
to  the  enterprise,  took  possession  of  the  town  by 
stratagem,  and  once  more  levelled  its  foundations  to 
the  ground.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  1.)  Though  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of 
Alexander,  to  restore  Platsea,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVII. 
Arrian.  I.  9-  Plut.  Alex.  s.  34.)  this  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Plataea  at  the 
same  time.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  3.) 

Dicaearchus,  who  lived  about  that  period,  represents 
the  town  as  still  existing,  when  he  says,  "  The  in- 
"  habitants  of  Platsea  have  nothing  to  say  for  them- 
"  selves,  except  that  they  are  colonists  of  Athens, 
"  and  that  the  battle  between  the  Persians  and  the 
"  Greeks  took  place  near  their  town."  He  also 
quotes  some  verses  of  Posidippus  the  comic  writer, 
(Stat.  Graec.  p.  14.) 

Naoi  dvo  sWi,  xa»  (rroa,  xa»  t  ovvofta. 
Ka»  TO  |SaA«Vrioy,  xal  to  '!^r)ca[j.^o'j  xK=o: 
To  TToAu  /xev  axT^,  toV;  V  hKiuSipoic  TToki;. 
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Strabo  speaks  of  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Eleutlierius  by  the  allied  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
Plativa,  who  instituted  also  gymnastic  games  called 
Eleuthcrian.  (IX.  p.  412.)  Pausanias  notices  the 
temi)les  of  Minerva  and  Ceres;  Plutarch  that  of 
Diana.  (Vit.  Aristid.  IX.  p.  406.  Apoilod.  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  UXaratai.) 

"  The  ruins  of  Plataea,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  are  situated  upon  a  promontory  projecting  from 
"  the  base  of  Cithseron.  The  place  has  now  the 
"  usual  appellation  bestowed  upon  tlie  ruins  of  Gre- 
"  cian  citadels ;  it  is  called  PalcEo  Castro.  The 
"  walls  are  of  the  earliest  kind  of  military  structure, 
"  consisting  of  very  considerable  masses,  evenly  hewn, 
"  and  well  built  "■." 

"  The  walls  of  Plataea,"  says  sir  W.  Gell,  "  may 
*'  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of  Kockla,  in  their 
"  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a  triangle,  having  a  ci- 
"  tadel  of  the  same  form  in  the  southern  angle,  with 
"  a  gate  towards  the  mountain  at  the  point.  The 
"  north-western  angle  seems  to  have  been  the  por- 
"  tion  which  was  restored  after  the  destruction  of 
"  the  city.  The  north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in 
"  length,  the  west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is 
"  about  six  geographical  miles  from  the  Cadmeia  of 
"  Thebes.  There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side, 
"  and  as  many  on  the  east^" 
Asopusfi.  The  Asopus,  which  separated  the  territories  of 
Plataea  and  Thebes,  takes  its  rise  in  mount  Cithae- 
ron,   and,   after  traversing  the    whole  of  southern 


"■  P.  II.  s.  3.  p.  87.  commonly  met  with ;  they  have 

^    Itiner,   p.  111.    Dodvveirs  the  epigraph  P.  HA.  PAA.  both 

Travels,  t.  I.  p.  279.  in  bronze  and  silver.   Sestin.  p. 

The  coins  of  Plataea  are  not  45.  c.  2. 
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Boeotia  empties  itself  into  the  Euripus  near  Oropus. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  408.  Pausan.  Boeot.  4.) 

'AcrcuTTo'v  S*  j'xovTO  /3a5vcrp(^o(V5v,  A:p^:7ro/r;v —     II.  A.  383. 

Though  generally  a  small  and  sluggish  stream,  after 
heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be  forded.  (Thuc.  II. 
5.)  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the 
battle  of  Platsea  was  fought,  479  years  B.  C.  (Herod. 
IX.  43.) 

'EiWrjVMv  aCvo^ov  xa)  f5ug^iCf>opovov  IvyrjV 
To^o(^6pw'j  Mi^Swv,  OTUV  aiaifjiov  r,^oi.q  S7rs\$ri. 

It   still   retains    tlie    name   of  Asoj^o.     Two   other 

streams  are  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of 

the  battle  of  Plata^a ;  one  was  ffiroe,  which  came  (Eroe  fl. 

from  Cithaeron,  and  formed   an  island  in   front  of 

Plataea.  (IX.  51.)     Pausanias  calls  it  Peroe.   (Boeot. 

4.)  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  brook  pointed  out  in  Gell's 

Itinerary  as  running  towards  Livadosti'o^.  The  other 

rivulet  was  called  Moloeis ;  near  which  was  a  spot  Moioeis  fl. 

named  Agriopium,  where  the  Spartans  were  attacked  Agriopium. 

in  their  march  by  the  Persian  cavalry.  (Herod.  IX. 

57.) 

The  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  frequently  mentioned  Gargaphia 
by  Herodotus  in  his  narrative  of  the  military  opera- 
tions which  took  place  previous  to  the  battle,  was 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Pla- 
taea,  on  mount  Citheeron,  towards  the  Athenian 
frontier".  (Herod.  IX.  25.  50.)  Pausanias  reports, 
that  the  fountain  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Mardonius,  was  afterwards  restored  by 
the  Plataeans.  (Boeot.  4.  Herod.  IX.  49.) 

^   Itiner.    p.   113.     See   also      battle  of  Platsea. 
col.    Stanhope's    plan    of    the  "  Gell's  Itiner,  p.  1 12. 
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citiiaron  CithctM'oii  is  an  elevated  ridge,  dividing  Boeotia 
first  from  Megaris,  and  afterwards  from  Attica,  and 
finally  uniting  with  mount  Parnes  and  other  sum- 
mits which  l)elong  to  the  north-eastern  side  of  that 
province.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  405.) 

'TTrspSopov<7cx.  TTsSiov  'AcTcuTTOii,  S/xijy 

''Hyejpev  uKKy]v  exSop^^^v  TTOfjiTTOu  itvpoc. 

tEsch.  Agam.  287. 

It  was  dedicated,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  to  Jupiter 
Cithaeronius,  (Boeot.  4.)  and  was  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  events  re- 
corded by  poets  and  other  writers.  Such  were  the 
metamorphosis  of  Actseon,  the  death  of  Pentheus, 
and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  2.) 
Here  also  Bacchus  was  said  to  hold  his  revels,  and 
celebrate  his  mystic  orgies,  accompanied  by  his 
usual  train  of  satyrs  and  frantic  bacchantes. 

^oiK-)(cni  8'  aKKciityi  [xeXoiBv.      EuK.  Bacch.1381. 

'AXX'  'id  (xe  vaisiv  opecriv,  6v6a  xAry^eraj 
O»jt/.oj  K»9aipa>v  ovTog,  ov  [x-riTYj^  re  ix,oi 

TluTY}p   T     ISrVSrjy   ^WVT»    KvgiOV  TOLfOV 

Soph.  (Eu- Tyr.  1451. 

'Iw  Kifiaipwv,  tI  fx   eli^ov  ;    t/  ju,'  ou  XaSxjov 

'EftaoTOV  uvQpMTTOKTiv  IVSjv  Yjv  ysywg ; 

Ibid.  1391. 

Ou  TQV  "OAujOtTrov,  uvelgM', 
Tav  avpiov  Travtre'^jjvov, 
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M^  ov  as  y-  xat  Trarpjcurav  OISittou 
K«i  Tpo^ov  xa)  l^riTif)'  au^Jiv, 

'Q.g  STTiYjpu  ipspov- 

Ta  TO~i;  ii^-Oii  TvpoD/voig.  IblCi.  1088. 

"Q.i^iKii  OlSiTToSa  9p£'\|/aj  lopitpog  sk^oXov  o'ixmv. 

Eur.  Ph(en.  809- 

Qualis  comniotis  excita  sacris 

Thyas,  ubi  audi  to  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  nocturnusque  vocat  clainore  Cithseron. 

M^.  III.  301. 

We  know  from  Thucydides  that  this  mountain  was 
once  well  supplied  with  forest  timber,  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  are  said  to  have  derived  from  thence  the 
supply  they  required  for  carrying  on  the  siege  of 
Plataea.  (II.  75.)  But  Dodwell  says,  "  it  is  now 
"  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation," 
and  elsewhere  he  remarks,  "  that  it  is  barren,  or  co- 
"  vered  only  with  dark  stunted  shrubs,  towards  the 
"  summit,  however  it  is  crowned  with  forests  of  fir, 
"  from  which  it  derives  its  modern  name  of  JEla- 

Dryoscephalae  was  a  spot  in  the  defile  of  mount  Dryosce- 
Cithseron,  leading  into  Attica,  which   the   Persian  Trisre^ 
cavalry  occupied  to  prevent  the  Grecian  army,  sta-^ 
tioned  in  the  plain  below,  from  receiving  supplies. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Boeotians  called  it 
Triscephalae.  (IX.  39.)     Thucydides  also  speaks  of 
Dryoscephalae  when    describing   the   escape  of  the 
Plataean  garrison,  as  being  on  the  main  road  leading 
from  that  city  into  Attica.  (III.  24.) 
"  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  28 1 . 
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sidas  ic^'io.  Sidas,  Q  district  situated  on  this  border,  is  said  to 
have  occasioned  frequent  disputes  between  the  Boe- 
otians and  Atlicnians  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 
(Agatharcid.  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  64.) 

iiysiif.  At  tlie  foot  of  Cithseron,  and  to  the  east  of  Pla- 

tsea,  was  Hysiae,  which  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica,  since  He- 
rodotus terms  it  one  of  the  border  demi  Ijelonging  to 
that  province,  (V.  74.)  elsewhere  he  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  it  was  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  by  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  Athenians.  (VJ.  108.)  Strabo 
affirms  that  it  was  founded  by  Nycteus,  father  of 
Antiope,  in  the  Parasopian  district.  (IX.  p.  404.  Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Tcr/a.)  Pausanias  expressly  states 
that  Hysiae  was  a  Boeotian  town,  but  in  his  time  it 
was  in  ruins.  (Boeot.  2.  Cf.  Thuc.  III.  24.) 

The  vestiges  of  Hysiae  should  be  looked  for  near 
the  village  of  Platania,  said  to  be  one  mile  from 
Plata^a,   according   to    sir  W.  Gell'^.     Beyond  was 

Erytiira?.  Erythrae,  frequently  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Hysiae,  but  possessing  greater  celebrity  as  the  pa- 
rent city  of  the  flourishing  colony  of  the  same  name 
in  Ionia,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  404.)  and  also  from  its  being 
noticed  by  Homer. 

II.  B.  499. 
From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  the  Grecian  forces 
were  stationed  at  Erythrae  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (IX.  22.)  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
from  Erythrae  to  Hysiae,  and  beyond  the  latter  as 
far  as  the  Plataean  territory.  (IX.  15.)  Thucydides 
relates  that  the  Plataeans,  who  escaped  from  their 
city  by  night,  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  Thebans  by 

■^  Itiner.  p.  112. 
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taking  at  first  the  road  to  Thebes,  and  then  striking 
off  in  the  direction  of  Erythra?  and  Hysiae.  (III.  24.) 
Xenoplion  (Hell.  V.  4,  49.)  writes  the  name  Ery- 
thra.  The  whole  of  this  district  at  the  foot  of  Ci- 
thseron  was  extremely  rich  and  productive,  especially 
in  corn. 

n=S(wv  uTTOTCicrsu,  cti  Trap   W.<T'joitoi~j  coxli 

EuxapTTOv  Ex^aXXovai  0>ij3ai'a;v  (Ttu^uVj 

'Taioci  T  'Kgv&pac  6',  ai  KiSaipoovo;  AeVaj 

NijcQiv  xaTcuKYixaa-tv —  EuR.  BacCH.  748. 

And  Erythrae  itself  was  celebrated  for  its  bread. 

'Ev  2s  <pspz<Trup'j\oig  'EpvOpalg  ex  xXj/Savou  sX^cav, 
Aeyxof,  a^pctig  SccaXcuv  cupajj  Teg\I/=<  Trapci.  SsIttvov. 

Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  III.  77. 

Erythrae  was  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  visited  Bce- 
otia.  (Boeot.  2.  Cf.  EHac.  II.  21.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'Epv6pa.  Eustath.  ad  II.  B.  499.) 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  about  forty 
stadia  from  Plataea  in  the  direction  of  Thebes,  was 
Scolus,  according  to  Pausanias.  (Boeot.  4.)  Herodo- Scoius. 
tus  leads  us  to  infer  it  stood  on  the  road  from  Tana- 
gra  to  Plataea,  in  describing  the  march  of  Mardonius 
through  Attica  to  the  former  town,  and  from  thence 
to  Scolus.  (IX.  15.)  Xenophon  relates,  that  in  their 
wars  with  Sparta,  the  Boeotians,  apprehending  an 
invasion  of  their  territory,  had  thrown  up  an  en- 
trenchment in  front  of  this  town.  (HeU.  V.  4,  49.) 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  no- 
ticed by  Homer. 

Sp^ojvov  TE,  SxwXov  Ts,  ■7iokvxvr,[/.ov  T  'Eticovov 

II.  B.  497. 
Strabo  affirms  that  its  territory  was  so  rugged  and 
unproductive  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Never 
let  us  go  to  Scolus,  nor  follow  any  one  there."  (IX. 
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p.  408.)     Pausanias  saw  only  its  ruins.  (Cf.  Steph. 

Etconus.  j^y2.  V.  lV«A&f.  Plin.  IV.  7.)  Eteonus,  mentioned 
by  rionicr  in  conjunction  with  Scolus,  was  also  situ- 
ated on  the  right  hank  of  the  Asopus,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  considered  by  some  writers  to 
belong  to  the  Piatiean  district.  (IX.  p.  408.)  The 
same  geographer  informs  us,  that  this  town  had  sub- 
sequently received  the  name  of  Scarphe.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  (v.  'ErecyvoV,)  who  says  it  was  placed  on  a  hill. 
(Eustath.  ad  II.  B.  497.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias. 

If  we  now  cross  the  Asopus,  and  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Thebes,  we  shall  have  to  notice  a  place 

Tiierapnae.  named  Therapuse  by  Strabo,  (IX.  p.  409.)  and  ap- 
parently alluded  to  by  Euripides  in  the  Bacchse, 
(1041.) 

AjTTOvrsc,  k^sjSriixev  'AccuttsD  fioac, 

The  word  Therapnse  is  however  used  generally  to 
denote  a  vale  or  hollow.  (Hesych.  v.  QepaTrvai.) 

Further  on,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  Thebes, 

Potniae.      was  Potuise,  with  a  sacred  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres 

and  Proserpine.  (Boeot.  8.  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4,  51.)     It 

was  here  that  Glaucus  was  said  to  have  been  torn 

in    pieces    by  his   infuriated  mares.    (Strab.  IX.  p. 

409.) 

Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedlt,  quo  tempore  Glauci 
Potniades  malls  membra  absumsere  quadrigae. 

Georg.  III.  267. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  IloTviai.)  The  site  of  this  town, 
already  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  wrote,  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  occupied  by  the  village  of  Taki  y. 

>    Gall's  Itiner.  p.  1 10. 
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Strabo  informs  us  that  some  authors  regarded  Pot- 
niae  as  the  Hypothebae  of  Homer.  Hypo- 

Oi'  5'  'Tuo^TifBug  ii-yov,  iVKTttx-yov  TTToXiB^fiOv.     II.  B.  505. 

Thebes,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated '^^^''''*- 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital  of  Boeotia,  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cadmus,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmeia,  which  in  after-times 
was  confined  to  the  citadel  only.  (Diod.  Sic.  XV^III. 
700.)  Lycophron,  however,  who  terms  it  the  city 
of  Calydnus,  from  one  of  its  ancient  kings,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  it  already  existed  before  the  time  of 
Cadmus. 

A^si  KaXi>8you  Tupaiv  'Aovwvts  yry 
"^(aTYip  ,  OTav  xajU,ya;cr»y  ottXjtij  (jTpxT'Jo. 

Nonnus  affirms  that  Cadmus  called  his  city  Thebes, 
after  the  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  name. 

xai  Upov  a.7Tu  TToXlcrcrug 

AlyuTTTJijj  £xaXrO"(r=v  Ojacovyfiov  aVxij  ©ij/Siic. 

DioNYs.  V.  85. 

He  also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts, 

Ka^jxog  oiTTupyaiTOio  QziJLslkict  Trrjyyus  0^|3y]j 

'ETTTaTTo'^a;  TrvXzoivi,  TtSpi^pof/.ov  uttv  ^apcc^a;.  V.  50. 

and  this  is  in  unison  with  the  account  transmitted 
to  us  by  Homer  and  other  writers,  who  all  agree  in 
ascribing  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus. 

Kai  p  BTsxsv  Suo  TraiS*,  'Ajm^Iovu  ts,  Z^flo'v  ts, 
0»  TrpuiToi  ©^^rjs  s'ioc  sxTJcrav  snfanvXoto, 
IJ'jgyuicrav  t'    Ittji  ou  [ji,Iv  carvpyoiTOV  y  s^uvuvto 
Na»S|U.£V  supij^ofov  0^/3r]y,  xpurspoi  Tap  sovts. 

Od.  a.  262. 

<p6g[jnyyi  ts  tbI^zx  ©//fSaj 

Taf  'A/x^iOv/aj  TS  K'jpag  uito  yrupyoi  uve<TTX'^ 
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AiSujawv  TTorajxaiv  vopov  «^f »  jxeaov 

AlgKac,  ^KospoTp6(pov  a  weS/ov 

TlpoTTup  'I(rj«.>]VOu  xaraSsusj.  I'luR.  Phoen.  842. 

Oy  ya|3  ttco  tjj  evajf  fSpOTuiv  UpY;  evi  0i^/3>;, 

OyS'  «^a  TTco  Tore  y'  rycrav  aragTriTol  owSs  xE\?u(ioi 

QyjjSri^  u[/,  TTcllov  7!vpYj(^6pov,  aAX'  e^ev  uArj. 

IIoM.  Hymn.  Apolt,.  225. 

Having  already  discussed  much  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  Thebes  in  the  general  history  of  Boeotia,  it 
will  here  suffice  to  notice  briefly  those  events  which 
have  peculiar  reference  to  that  city,  and  afterwards 
proceed  to  describe  its  principal  buildings  and  mo- 
numents as  they  are  indicated  by  Pausanias. 

Besieged  by  the  Argive  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Poly- 
nices,  the  Thebans  successfully  resisted  their  attacks, 
and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory ;  but  the  Epi- 
goni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven  warriors,  having 
raised  an  army  to  avenge  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  city  was  on  this  occasion  taken  by 
assault,  and  sacked.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  9-)  It  was  in- 
vested a  third  time  by  the  Grecian  army  under  Pau- 
sanias after  the  battle  of  Plataea ;  but  on  the  sur- 
render of  those  who  had  proved  themselves  most 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Persians,  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  confederates  withdrew  from  the 
Theban  territory.  (Herod.  IX.  88.)  Many  years 
after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and  held  by  a  di- 
vision of  Lacedaemonian  troops,  vmtil  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  by  Pelopidas  and 
his  associates.  (Xen.  Hell.) 

Philip,  having  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chaeronea, 
placed  a  garrison  in  their  citadel,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
557.)  but  on  the  accession   of  Alexander  they  re- 
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volted  against  that  prince,  who  stormed  their  city, 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Tilth  Olympiad,  or  335  B.  C.  (Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  I.  7.  et  seq.  Pint.  Alex.  5,  11.  Diod.  Sic. 
XVII.  569.) 

Twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  restored  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  gene- 
rously contributed  their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls, 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  other  towns. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  700.  Pausan.  Boeot.  7.  Plut. 
Polit.  Praec.  p.  814.  B.)  Subsequently  we  find  that 
Thebes  was  twice  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
(Plut.  Demetr.  c.  39-  and  40.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  XVIII. 
714.)  Dicaearchus  has  given  us  a  veiy  detailed  and 
interesting  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this 
great  city  about  this  period.  "  Thebes,"  says  that 
ancient  geographer,  (Stat.  Gr.  p.  14.)  "  is  situated 
"  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about  seventy 
"stadia  in  circuit;  its  shape  is  nearly  circular,  and  its 
"  appearance  somewhat  gloomy.  The  city  is  of 
"  great  antiquity ;  but  it  has  been  lately  recon- 
"  structed,  and  the  streets  laid  out  afresh,  having 
"  been  three  times  overthrown,  as  history  relates,  on 
"  account  of  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  its  inha- 
"  bitants.  It  possesses  great  advantages  for  the 
"  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is  plentifully  provided 
"  with  water,  and  abounds  in  green  pastures  and 
"  hills ;  it  contains  also  better  gardens  than  any 
"  other  city  of  Greece.  Two  rivers  flow  through 
"  the  town,  and  irrigate  the  whole  surrounding  plain. 
"  ^Vater  is  also  conveyed  by  pipes,  said  to  be  the 
"  work  of  Cadmus,  from  the  Cadmeian  citadel. 
"  Such  is  the  city.  The  inhabitants  are  noble- 
"  minded,  and  wonderfully  sanguine  in  all  the  con- 
VOL.  II.  Q. 
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"  ccrns  of  life ;  but  they  are  bold,  insolent,  proud, 
"  and  hasty  in  coming  to  blows,  either  witli  foreign- 
"  ers  or  their  fellow-townsmen.  They  turn  their 
"  backs  u})on  every  thing  which  is  connected  with 
"  justice,  and  never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which 
"  may  arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
"  by  audaciousness  and  violence.  If  any  injury  has 
"  been  sustained  by  atlilets  in  the  games,  they  put 
"  off  any  inquiry  into  the  business,  until  the  regular 
"  time  of  their  trials,  which  occurs  only  every  thirty 
"  years  at  most.  If  any  one  was  to  make  public 
*'  mention  of  such  a  circumstance,  and  did  not  im- 
"  mediately  afterwards  take  his  departure,  but  were 
"  to  remain  the  shortest  space  of  time  in  the  city, 
"  those  who  opposed  the  trial  would  soon  find  means 
"  of  assailing  him  at  night,  and  despatcliing  him  by 
"  violent  means.  Assassinations  indeed  take  place 
"  amongst  them  on  the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the 
"  general  character  of  the  Theban  people.  There 
"  are^  however,  amongst  them  worthy  and  high- 
"  minded  men,  who  deserve  the  warmest  regard. 
"  The  women  are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant 
"  of  all  Greece,  from  the  stateliness  of  their  forms 
"  and  the  graceful  air  with  which  they  move." 
Whence  Sophocles  justly  says, 

Ou  S^  jtjLOVOV  TSXTOV(TlV  al  5v>]Ta»  Qsoiic. 

"  That  part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head 
"  appears  to  hide  the  face  as  a  mask,  for  the  eyes 
"  only  are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
"  entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
"  white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  and  tied  on  the  top  of 
"  the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the  na- 
"  tives  lampadium ;  it  is  a  liglit  shoe,  not  deep,  but 
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"  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fastened  with 
"  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  almost  naked.  In 
"  society  they  resemble  more  the  women  of  Sicyon 
"  than  what  you  would  expect  of  those  of  Boeotia. 
"  The  sound  of  their  voice  is  extremely  soft  and 
"  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the  men  is  harsh 
**  and  grating.  ^  Laon,  who  had  been  detected  in  an 
"  intrigue,  and  been  allowed  to  escape  for  a  trifling 
"  sum,  however,  praises  them  more  than  is  consistent 
"  with  truth,  and  says  of  them, 

BoicoToy  avJpa  (TrepyB,  t^v  BoiWTjav 

Mi^  iprvy*  6  jU,;y  yxp  y^fr^aTog^  yj  8'  5(pljXBpoc. 

"  Thebes  is  a  most  agreeable  city  to  pass  the  sum- 
"  mer  in,  for  it  has  abundance  of  water,  and  that 
"  very  cool  and  fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  be- 
"  sides  well  situated  with  respect  to  the  winds ;  has 
"  a  most  verdant  appearance,  and  abounds  in  sum- 
"  mer  and  autumnal  fruits.  In  the  winter,  however, 
"  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  place  to  live  in,  from 
"  ])eing  destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
"  floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  much  visited  by 
"  snow,  and  very  muddy." 

Dicaearchus,  in  the  above  passage,  estimates  the 
circumference  of  Thebes  at  seventy  stadia,  but  in 
another  place  he  assigns  a  smaller  extent  to  it. 

xrTraj  8'  sv  jtAEToys/a  ttocvu  xocXyj 

noA»s,  \Lzya.\oL\  0i}/3«<,  (TTaS/wv  to  TrspiiASTgov 
'Eji^oucra  TSTTupaKOvru,  xx)  TrpO(TBTt  Tptcov. 

Stat.  Gr.ec.  93. 

In  the  former  statement  it  is  probable  that  [)oth 
suburbs  and  gardens  were  included.    The  population 

2  This  part  of  the  passage  is  ginal  :  I  have  therefore  restored 
evidently  transposed  in  the  ori-      it  to  its  proper  place. 

Q  2 
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of  the  city  may  have  been  between  50  and  60,000 
souls  ^ 

At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly  reduced  and 
impovcrislicd  by  the  rapacious  Sylla.  (Pausan.  Ba^ot. 
7.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village.  (IX.  p.  403.)  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  the  acro- 
polis being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls  however  re- 
mained standing,  as  well  as  the  seven  gates,  which 
were  the  Electrides,  Proetides,  Neitides,  Crensese, 
Hypsistie,  Ogygise,  and  Homoloides.  Apollodorus, 
instead  of  the  Neitides,  names  the  Oncaides,  (III. 
6,  5.)  but  ^schylus  has  both  the  Nfeitides  and  On- 
caides. (Sept.  c.  Theb.  456.  and  483.)  The  latter 
are  therefore  more  probably  the  Ogygiae.  Those 
which  he  calls  Boreae,  or  the  northern  gates,  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Homoloian,  which  led  to- 
wards Thessaly,  and  took  their  name  from  mount 
Homole  in  that  country.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  8.)  The 
Electrides  looked  towards  Platsea,  the  Neitides  to 
Thespiae,  and  the  Prsetides  to  Euboea.  Near  the 
Homoloian  gates  was  a  hill  and  temple  consecrated 
to  Apollo  Ismenius,  and  noticed  by  several  writers. 

^pV(TSMV 

'Ej  aSoTOv  Tpmo^cov 
0)jcr«upov,  ov  7rsplxX>C  stI- 
fxcKTs  Ao^iac, 

^6V,  aA«9ea  {jt,avTslov  Scuxov. 

Find.  Pyth.  XI.  6. 

^  Voyage   d'    Anacharsis,   t.      len.  Append,  p.  400. 
III.  p.  490.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
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TO  S"  a.\Ko  ^'jAov  l^ecrTejU-jHEvov 

'Ayopa.~Kri  ^axel,  vpos  ts  FlaXXaSoj  SittAoTj 
NaoTc,  Itt'  'l(TiJi.riVotJ  re  fxavTBlce.  inro^w. 

Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  19. 

At  the  foot  o£the  hill  on  which  it  stood  flowed  theismeni"' 

_  c-ollis  et  fl. 

little  stream  of  that  name.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

'12  Baxp^^eu,  Bax;^av  jU.>jTgo7roXjv  0i^6av 
Najcuy  TTJtg'  uypcov  'IcTjXJjvoiJ 

'Ett)  (TTTOpa.  dpaxovTo;.  SoPH.  Ant.  1122. 

It  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce. 

IJapBi^i  Aigxris  vuixuT  'I(r/xi3V0u  6'  vloop. 

Eur.  Bacch.  5. 

AjSJjxcov  TTOTajxcwv,  TTopov  a/jt^p*  [iscrov 
A/pxaf,  ')(KoBpoTpo^ov  a.  ttsHov 

TipOTrap  'IcTjtATJVOii   X«T«SrUil.  Phcen.   830. 

Nsxpoiy  amwjT  'I(rjU.>jvoy  l/iTrAiljcrw  <po'voy, 
A'tpKr,i  Tc  vaju,a  Asoxov  aI/Aap^9)^a-ST«». 

Herc.  Fur.  572. 

'Ia"ja.>]va;  CTe^avo^opiciV, 

H:crT«/  9*  £7rT«7ruAoy  ttoXscoc, 

* Kvayj>pz\i(T(XT ,  ayvixi. 

AlpKx  ff  «  xnXXippsBdpog.  Ibid.  781. 

TTlVo)   (7ip:    AlpKCtg 

'Ayvov  vdoop,  TO  /3a9t;^«;voj  xopa* 
X^ocTOweTrAou  Mv«ju.oc7uy«j  ave- 

TEiXav  7r«g'  svTSi^icriy  KaS/iOU  TruAajj. 

PiXD.  ISTHM.  VI.  108. 

Dodwell  observes,  "  that  the  Ismenos  has  less  pre- 
"  tensions  to  the  title  of  a  river  than  the  Athenian 
"  Ilissus,  for  it  has  no  water  except  after  heavy 
"  rains;  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and  rushes  into  the 
"  lake  of  Hylika,  about  four  miles  west  of  Thebes. 

Q  3 
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Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  it  is  usually  dry,  from  its 
being  made  to  furnish  water  to  several  fountains. 
Tlie  same  writer  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the 
Cadmeia,  by  some  Turkish  tombs,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  ancient  Dirce. 

The  fountain  of  Mars,  said  to  have  been  guarded 
by  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  was  a])ove  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  10.) 
Near  the  gate  Electris  was  the  house  of  Amphi- 
tryon, the  thalamus  of  Alcmena,  and  the  temple  of 
Hercules  Promachus.  In  the  same  vicinity,  Pausa- 
nias  places  the  shrine  of  Amnion,  the  augury  of  Ti- 
resias,  and  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Near  the  gate  of 
Proetus  stood  the  theatre,  a  temple  of  Bacchus  Ly- 
sius,  and  that  of  Diana  Eucleia.  Without  the  walls 
was  the  tomb  of  the  sons  of  GEdipus,  and  the  foun- 
tain called  ffidipodia. 

Near  the  gate  called  Oncas  was  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Cadmus  ;  and  the  Scholiast  to  ^^schylus  affirms  that 
the  Phoenicians  knew  Minerva  by  the  name  of  On- 
ca ;  but  others  report  that  Onca  was  the  name  of 
a  small  Boeotian  town.  (Blomf.  Gloss,  ad  s.  c.  Theb. 
483.) 

Beyond  Dirce,  Pausanias  points  out  the  remains 
of  Pindar's  house,  the  only  building  spared  by  Alex- 
ander, and  also  the  chapel  erected  to  Cybele  by  the 
poet.  Outside  the  gate  Neitis  was  a  temple  of 
Themis,  and  those  of  the  Parcae  and  Jupiter  Ago- 
rseus.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  25.)  Thebes,  though  nearly 
deserted  towards  the  decline  qf  the  Roman  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  (Nicet.  Ann.  II.  p.  50.  Leuncl.  Ann.  p.  267.) 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  of 
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northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it  Thiva.  "  It 
"  retains  however,"  as  Dodwell  assures  us,  "  scarcely 
"  any  traces  of  its  former  magnificence,  for  the  sa- 
"  cred  and  public  edifices,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
'*'  and  others,  have  disappeared.  Of  the  walls  of  the 
"  Cadmeia,  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  re- 
"  gularly  constructed.  These  were  probably  erected 
*'  by  the  Athenians  when  Cassander  restored  the 
"  town^." 

Quitting  Thebes  by  the  gate  Neitis,  with  Pausa- 
nias as  our  guide,  and  proceeding  about  twenty-five 
stadia,  we  reach  the  grove  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
seven  stadia  beyond  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri.  To  CaWrorum 
the  right  of  this  lies  the  plain  of  Tenerus,  so  named  Tenericus 
from  Tenerus  a  soothsayer,  son  oi  Apoilo.  (Pau- 
san.  Boeot.  26.  Strab.  IX.  p.  413.)  and  also  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules  Hippodotus.  Further  on  rises  mount 
Phicius,  or  Sphingius,  once  the  haunt  of  the  fabled  Pincins  vei 

.  Sphingius 

monster  slain  by  (Edipus.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Cf.  He-mons. 
siod.  Sc.  33.  Apollod.  III.  5,  8.)     It  is  thought  to 
be  the  mountain  now  called  Phaga,  between  the 
lakes  of  Likari  and  Topo/las^. 

About  fifteen  stadia  beyond,  and  towards  the  lat- 
ter lake,  was  Onchestus,  so  named  from  Onchestus,  Ouchestus. 
a  son  of  Neptune,  whose  temple  and  grove  are  often 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  from  Homer  to 
Lycophron, 

'Oy^Yia-Tov  6',  Upov  nocriSjjVov,  uyKaov  aAcoj. 

II.  B.  506. 


b  Travels,  t,  I.  p.  264.  Spon.  Thebes  are  very  numerous.  The 

Voyages,   t.  II.   p.  81.    Gell's  epigraph    is    0EB.    0EBA.  ;    in 

Itin.  p.  128.  Clarke's  Travels,  the  latter  GHBAION.  Sestin.  p. 

p.  II.  s.  3,  p.  55.    The  autono-  46.  c.  1. 
nious    and    imperial    coins   of  «"  Gell's  Itinerary,  p.  125. 

Q  4 
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"OyY>]0-TOV  6'  t^tc,  I  lotrjSi^Voy  uyKahv  oc\(TOg' 
"EvOci  vsoifJ-Yji  TTwAo,'  av«7rv££i  a.^(l6iJ.svog  xijp — 

IIVMN'.  IN  Al'OLL.  230. 

"OyyraTOV  S'  ciflxuvs  xiMV,  -noXvYigciTOv  a\aog 

'Ayvov  spi(j(pag(xyov  Fanjo^ou.  Hymn.  Merc.  lob. 

lycu  Ss  no<r£»8«- 

covj  'IcrSjU,'!)  Te  ^aSea 
'Oyy))0T/a(a"»i'  t'  oiioviaaiv  irspt- 

<jtsK7mv  aojSav —  PlND.  IsTHM.  I.  44. 

6  xjv>]- 

T^p  8s  yac,  'Oyp^)5CJ"T0v  oixeajy 
Kaj  yi<pupuv  TrovTuxdcu- 
Upo  KoplvSou  Tsix^aov —  Isthm.  IV.  32. 

(Cf.  Apollod.  11.  4,  11.  Apoll.  Rh.  III.  Lycophr. 
645.)  Strabo,  who  censures  Alcseus  for  placing  On- 
chestus  below  Helicon,  says  it  was  near  the  Teneric 
plain  and  the  Copaic  lake ;  that  it  stood  on  a  barren 
hill,  and  that  the  grove  of  Neptune  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  poet;  Pausanias,  however, 
declares  that  the  grove  was  standing  in  his  day. 
(Boeot.  26.)  Strabo  also  states  that  an  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  was  held  at  Onchestus.  (IX.  p.  412. 
Plin.  IV.  7.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Oyxw^o^-  Sir  W.  Gell 
noticed  on  the  ascent  uniting  mount  Phaga,  or 
Sphinx,  on  the  left,  with  the  projecting  hills  from 
Helicon  on  the  right,  an  immense  tumulus  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  many  other  vestiges,  probably  of 
Onchestus '^ 

Near  this  city,  as  Strabo  affirms,  was  Medeon, 
mentioned  also  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  Boe- 
otian towns : 

'lix«Aejjy,  MsSawva  t',  kuKTii/^ivov  -UToXleQpov — 

II.  B.  501. 

''  Itiner.  ]).  125. 
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According  to  Strabo,  Medeon  afterwards  changed  its 

name  to  Phoenicis,  from  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  pI"*"'^^'"* 

moiis. 

mount  Phoenicius ;  he  further  states  that  it  was  in- 
cluded among  the  towns  dependent  on  Haliartus. 
(IX.  p.  410.)  Mount  Phoenicius,  on  the  other  hand, 
belonged  to  Thebes.  Wheler  and  other  antiquaries 
are  inclined  to  identify  the  Phoenicius  of  Strabo  with 
the  Sphingius  of  Pausanias ;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  they  are  different ;  and  if  the  former  is  mount 
Phaga,  as  it  seems  probable,  we  may  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  connected  with  the  chain  of  Helicon''. 
(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Me^ewv,  Eustath.  ad  II.  loc.  cit.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Medeon  near  a  spot 
called  Megalo  3Iidchi,  where  he  observed  a  ruined 
tower  upon  a  rock,  and  a  cave  with  some  blocks 
lying  before  it,  and  near  it,  on  the  left,  a  pretty 
source  ^ 

Haliartus,  which  next  follows,  was  situated,  as  Haliartus. 
Strabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,  which  flows  from 
Helicon.     The  epithet  of  Tr&i^-evra  is  attached  to  this 
city  by  Homer, 

Oj'  Te  Y^opmuciv,  xai  Troji^evQ'  'AXiaprov —        II.  B,  503. 

"EvQbv  up   z\c,  'Axla^TOv  a^^Uso  tioiyjsvtx. 

Hymn,  in  Apoll..243. 

from  the  numerous  meadows  and  marshes  in  its  vi- 
cinity on  the  side  of  Orchomenus.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  407- 
and  411.) 

Pausanias    affirms  that  Haliartus  was    the   only 
Boeotian  city  which   did  not  favour  the   Persians ; 

^  Wheler's  Travels,  b.  VI.  p.      translator  of  Strabo,  t.  HI.  p. 
466.    Cell's  Itinerary,  p.  12.5.      428. 
See  also  a  note  by  the  French  ^  Itiner.  p.  125. 
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for  which  reason  its  territory  was  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword  by  tlieir  army.  In  the  war  carried  on 
against  the  Tliebans  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Lysan- 
der,  who  commanded  a  body  of  the  hitter,  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  under  the  walls 
of  Haliartus.  (Xen.  Hell.  III.  5,  12.  Diod.  Sic.  XIV. 
439-  Pint.  Lysandr.)  and  was  interred  there,  as  we 
learn  from  Pausanias.  (Boiot.  32.)  Haliartus,  having 
favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  was 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  the 
praetor  Lucretius,  and,  though  obstinately  defended, 
was  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  entirely  destroyed, 
the  inhabitants  being  sold,  and  their  territory  given 
up  to  the  Athenians.  (Liv.  XLII.  53.  Polyb.  XXX. 
18.  Strab.  IX.  p.  411.)  Other  passages  relating  to 
Haliartus  will  be  found  in  Thucydides,  IV.  93.  Dem. 
Phil.  I.  p.  44.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Axiaprog,  Eustath.  ad 
II.  loc.  cit. 

"  The  remains  of  Haliartos,"  according  to  Dod- 
well,  *'  are  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Libadea, 
"  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Thebes.  The 
"  place  is  now  called  ^iihrohotira.  The  acropolis 
"  occupies  a  low  and  oblong  hill,  one  side  of  which 
"  rises  from  a  fine  pastural  plain,  the  other  from 
"  the  marshes,  where  the  canes  grew  with  which 
"  the  ancients  made  darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most 
"  of  the  walls  which  remain  are  probably  posterior 
"  to  the  time  of  Homer,  but  prior  to  its  capture  by 
"•  the  Romans.  There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the 
"  second  and  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  foot 
"  of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulchral  kryptae  cut  in 
"  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi^." 

«  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  248. 
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Sir  W.  Gell  says,  "  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just 
"  below  the  village  of  3Iazi,  on  the  road  from 
"  Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  eminence 
"  between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethrius,  a  branch  of 
"  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact  defended  a  nar- 
"  row  pass.  There  are  many  ruins ;  and  not  only 
"  walls,  some  of  which  are  in  courses,  and  others  of 
"  polygonal  stones,  remain,  but  the  direction  of  some 
"  of  the  streets  and  the  citadel  may  be  traced.  West 
"  of  the  ruins  is  a  tumulus,  perhaps  that  of  Lysan- 
"  der,  and  many  other  tombs.  The  city,  if  not  oc- 
"  cupying  the  whole  intermediate  space,  has  been 
"  united  to  the  hill  by  walls  ^\" 

In  the  territory  of  Haliartus  flowed  the  little  river  Lophis  fl. 
Lophis,  mentioned  only  by  Pausanias,  and  which 
Dodwell  identifies  with  a  fountain  he  remarked  near 
the  ruins  of  that  city,  "  issuing  from  the  ground  in 
"  several  small  streams,  and,  after  uniting  their 
"  waters,  entering  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
"  polls'.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lysander,  speaks 
of  two  rivers  named  Oplites  and  Philarius  in  the  Ophites  fl. 

^  Philarius  fl. 

same  vicinity. 

About  thirty  stadia  beyond  Haliartus,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  the  Ocalea  of  Homer  :  Ocaieauibs 

et  fl. 
Toy  5(a/3«f,  'Exaspys,  xcu  'Q,KaKsYjv  TroXv'Ttvpov — 

Hymn.  Apoll.  242. 

II.  B.  501. 

beneath  its  walls  flowed  a  small  rivulet  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  410.  Cf.  Apollod.  II.  4,  11. 
Plin.  IV.  7.    Steph.  Byz.  v.  'O/caAea.)     It   was   de- 

"  Itiner.  p.  12^.  '  Travels^  t.  I.  p.  248. 
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pendent  on  Ilaliartiis.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  The  ruins 
of  this  town  are  pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell  near  the 
vilhige  of  Bra.siamiotis,  on  the  sliorc  of  the  Copaic 
lake ;  he  says  the  walls  may  be  discovered  among 
the  bushes,  and  other  ruins  and  foundations  are  ap- 
parent''.    Advancing   thirty  stadia    further  in   the 

Aiaicome-  same  direction  we  find  Alalcomena^  celebrated  for 
the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  surnamed  Alalcome- 
iieis.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  410.  and  413.)  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues 
by  Sylla.  (Pausan,  Bceot.  33.)  It  is  said  that  when 
Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants retired  to  Alalcomenae,  as  being  held  sa- 
cred and  inviolable.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  413.  Steph.  Byz. 
V.   AXaXKoixeviov.) 

"  The  ruins  of  'this  town,"  according  to  sir  W. 
Gell,  "  are  observable  near  the  village  of  Stditmra, 
"  on  a  projecting  knoll,  on  which  there  is  some  little 
"  appearance  of  a  small  ancient  establishment  or 
"  town ;  and  higher  up  may  be  discovered  a  wall 
*•  or  peribolus,  of  ancient  and  massive  polygons, 
"  founded  upon  the  solid  rock.  This  is  probably 
"  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Alalcomenian  Mi- 
"  nerval" 

The  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 

Tiiphossus  town,  was  named  Tilphossus,  and  a  small  stream 

mons.  ^ 

Tiiphossa   which  flowed  from  it  Tilphossa.    This  source  is  said 

foils. 

to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  celebrated  sooth- 
sayer Tiresias,  in  consequence  of  drinking  its  waters, 
which  were  extremely  cold.  Athenteus,  who  relates 
the  story,  quotes  this  passage  from  Pindar : 

MsXtyaSeg  afx^poaiov  vd'jop 
^  Itiner.  p.  154.  i  Itiner.  p.  152. 
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(Cf.  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  244.)  Near  the  fountain 
was  the  tomb  of  the  Theban  augur,  and  probably  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  him,  which  was  called  Tilphos-Tiiphos- 
saeum.  (Diod.  Sic.  IV.  187  )  Demosthenes  speaks 
of  it  as  a  fortress.  (Fals.  Legat.  p.  385.)  Steph. 
Byz.  erroneously  ascribes  it  to  Thessaly.  (v.  TiXtpaa-- 
aaiov.)  Pausanias  says  the  fountain  was  fifty  stadia 
from  Haliartus,  from  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  between  that  city  and  Alalcomenae,  and  ten 
stadia  from  the  latter.  (Boeot.  33.  Apollod.  III.  7,  3. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  413.) 

Mount  Tilphossus  answers  to  the  heights  extend- 
ing from  Corimies  to  Sulinara^  in  the  direction  of 
Haliartus,  and  is  connected  with  the  chain  of  Heli- 
con™. At  the  foot  of  a  rock  called  Pefra,  sir  W. 
Gell  points  out  close  to  the  road  a  beautiful  and 
copious  source,  which  is  doubtless  the  Tilphossian 
fount ;  there  are  several  blocks  near  it,  and  a  tumu- 
lus, w  hich  is  probably  that  of  the  Theban  prophet. 
On  the  summit  of  the  lofty  rock  are  remains  of 
walls  of  polygonal  blocks,  as  well  as  of  regular 
courses " ;  this  was  apparently  the  Tilphossaeum  of 
Demosthenes. 

Near  Alalcomenae  Pausanias  notices  a  small  river 
called  Tritonis.  (Boeot.  33.)  More  to  the  west  was  Tritonis  fl. 
Coronea,  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity  and  im-Coronsea. 
portance,  said  to  have  been  founded,  together  with 
Orchomenus,  by  the  descendants  of  Athamas,  who 
came  from  Thessaly.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  34.  Strab.  IX. 
p.  411.) 

0(' T=  Kofoivrjav,  xa]  TroiijsvS'  'AxictpTOv —        II.  B.  503. 

Several  important   actions  took    place   at  different 
■"  Itiner.  p.  153.  "  Dodvvell,  t.  I.  p.  246. 
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times  in  its  vicinity.  Tolniides,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  Athenian  troops,  was  lierc  defeated  and 
shiin  by  the  Boeotians,  wliich  led  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  whole  province,  which  had  been  sul:>ject 
to  Athens  since  the  victory  they  obtained  at  ffino- 
phyte.  (Thuc.  I.  113.  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  293.)  The 
battle  of  Coronaea  was  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the 
Spartans  against  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  the 
second  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad,  394  B.  C.  (Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  3,  8.  et  seq.  Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  442.  Plut. 
Ages.  c.  17-)  This  town  was  also  twice  taken  by 
the  Phocians,  under  Onomarchus,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
528.  and  541.)  and  afterwards  given  up  to  the  The- 
bans by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Demosth.  de  Pac.  p.  62. 
Philip.  II.  p.  69.)  The  Coroneans  in  the  Macedo- 
nian war,  having  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Perseus, 
suffered  severely  from  the  resentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Polyb.  XXVII.  1,  8.  et  5,  2.  Liv.  XLII.  44. 
and  67.  XLIIL  Suppl.  I.  2.) 
Tempiiim        In  the  vicinity  of  Coronea  was  a  celebrated  temple 

IMiiiervae  ... 

itonidos.  erected  to  Minerva  Itonis,  similar  to  that  m  Thes- 
saly.  It  was  in  this  edifice  that  the  general  council 
of  the  Bceotian  states  assembled,  until  it  was  dis- 
solved by  the  Romans.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  34.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  411.  Polyb.  IV.  3,  5.  IX.  34,  2.) 

It  was  reported  that  moles,  though  common  in 
Bceotia,  could  not  exist  in  this  district.  (Steph.  Byz. 
v.  Kopaveia,  Antigon.  Caryst.  et  Aristot.  Mir.  Au- 
scult.) 

The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable  near  the  vil- 
lage of  ICof'UJiies,  on  a  remarkable  insulated  hill, 
where  there  are  "  many  marbles  and  inscriptions. 
"  On  the  summit  or  acropolis  are  remains  of  a  very 
"  ancient  polygonal  waU,  and  also  a  Roman  ruin  of 
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"  brick"."  The  vestiges  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
must  be  looked  for  in  tlie  plain  below,  towards  Ku- 
lamaclii.  Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  stadium,  or  hippodrome,  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Pamboeotian  games  p. 

In  the  plain  was  a  spot  named  Hermaeum,  where 
an  action  was  fought  by  the  Coroneans  against  the 
Phocians  under  Onomarchus.  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom. 
III.  8.  See  the  comment  of  Eustratius.) 

At  the  distance  of  forty  stadia  to  the  south  of 
Coronea  rose  mount  Libethrius,  one  of  the  summits  Libethrins 
of  Helicon,  dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  the  Nymphs, 
called  Libethrides.  There  was  also  a  fountain  named 
Libethrias.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  34.  Strab.  IX.  p.  409.)  Lii-ethrius 
On  this  mountain  was  a  village  named  Hippotes  byHippotes. 
Plutarch.   (Amat.  IV.   p.  75.)     In   the  territory  of 
Coronea  were  two  small  rivers  named  Coralius,  orCoraiius 
Cuarius,  and  Phalarus.    The  former  flowed  near  therfus. 
temple    of    Minerva    Itonis.     (Strab.   IX.    p.  411.)       ^™^ 
Pausanias  says  the  latter  came  from  mount  Laphy- Laphystius 
stius,  about  twenty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Coronea, 
and  flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake.  (Boeot.  34.)     On 
mount  Laphystius  was  a  grove  and  altar  consecrated 
to  Jupiter.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

In  the  same  vicinity  we  must,  with  Tzetzes,  place 
Leontarne,  a  Boeotian  town,  named  by  Lycophron,  Leontamo. 
645. 

Tfiixiav  vo^ouvTsg  xa)  AeOVTagvjjj  irixyovg — ' 

(ad  Lycophr.  loc.  cit.  Cf.  Eust.  II.  p.  204,  53.) 


"  Itiner.  p.  150.  Dodwell,  t.  shield  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other 

I.  p.  247.    The  latter  describes  a  full  faced  mask  in  an  indental 

a  very  rare  coin,  which  he  as-  square.  Inscrip.  KOPC).  Cf.  Ses- 

cribes  to  this  city.  It  is  a  silver  tin.  p.  4."). 
heniidrachnia, with  the  BtEOtian  i'  Itiner.  p.  IVJ. 
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Nysa.  Nysa  was  a  small  town  on  mount   Helicon,  ac- 

cording to  Strabo  (IX.  p.  405.)  and  Stephanus  Byz. 
(v.  Nvaat.) 

To  the  west  of  Coronea,  and  the  borders  of  Pho- 

i.ebadea.  cis,  we  find  Lcbadea,  which  derived  its  name  from 
Lcbadus,  an  Athenian,  having  previously  been  called 
Midea.  This  city  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situated  in  a  cave  above 
the  town,  into  which  those  who  consulted  the  Fates 
were  obliged  to  descend,  after  performing  various 
ceremonies,  which  are  accurately  detailed  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  also  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
sacred  cavern.  (Boeot.  39.)  The  oracle  was  already 
in  considerable  repute  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who 
consulted  it,  (Herod.  I.  46.)  as  well  as  Mardonius. 
(VIII.  134.)  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said  to 
have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  solemn 
assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Lebadea,  after 
the  action,  to  return  thanks.  This  was  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  an  artifice  of  Epaminondas.  (Diod. 
Sic.  XV.  486.)  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity  Ju- 
piter Trophonius.  (IX.  p.  413.)  as  well  as  Livy,  who 
says  the  shrine  was  visited  by  P.  ^milius  after  his 
victory  over  Perseus.  (XLV.  28.)  The  geographer 
Dicaearchus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenseus,  wrote 
a  full  account  of  the  oracle.  (XIII.  67.)  He  briefly 
alludes  to  it  in  his  description  of  Greece,  (v.  97.) 

TloKi?  Aj/3«S('«  jc«»  Upov  Tpo^cuviou 
'Oitov  TO  /xavTcIov  Ksyou<n  ysyovevai. 

Below  the  cave  were  the  grove  and  temple  of  Tro- 
phonius, the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne, 
and  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres,  Jupiter,  and 
Apollo ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Bona  Fortuna ;  all  of 
which  were  filled  with  statues  by  the  first  artists ; 
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whence  Pausanias  observes  that  Lebadea  was  as 
richly  ornamented  with  works  of  art  as  any  city  of 
Greece.  (Boeot.  39.)  It  is  however  said  to  have  been 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  Mithridates.  (Phit.  Vit. 
Syll.) 

The  river  Hercyne  took  its  rise,  near  the  town,  Hercyne  fl. 
in  a  cave,  from  whence  issued  two  springs,  called 
Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  which,  uniting,  formed  the 
stream  in  question.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  XXXI. 
2.)  It  is  now  called  the  river  of  Lihadia.  "  The 
"  sacred  fountain,"  says  Dodwell,  "  issues  from  the 
"  rock  by  ten  small  spouts ;  the  water  is  extremely 
"  cold  and  clear.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chan- 
"  nel  is  the  source  of  the  other  fount ;  the  water  of 
"  which,  though  not  warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  tem- 
**  perature  than  that  of  the  other  spring ;  it  flows 
"  copiously  from  the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blend- 
"  ing  their  waters,  pass  under  a  modern  bridge,  and 
"  immediately  form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Her- 
"  cyne.  In  its  way  through  the  town  it  turns  se- 
"  veral  mills ;  and,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles, 
"  enters  the  Copaic  lake^i."  The  same  antiquary 
reports  that  the  modern  castle  occupies  the  site  of 
the  acropolis.  The  hill  exhibits  scarcely  any  remains 
of  antiquity ;  but  in  the  castle  walls  are  some  large 
blocks  of  stone,  which  have  descended  from  more 
ancient  times.  There  are  several  inscriptions  in  the 
modern  town  of  Libadea  which  now  gives  its  name 
to  Boeotia'". 

To  the  north-west  of  Lebadea  was  Chaeronea,  a  chaeronea 
city  of  some  consequence,  and  celebrated  in  history  ^""^^ 

1  T.  I.  p.  217.  Clarke's  Tra-  ^   T.  I.  p.  218.  Clarke's,   p. 

vels,  p.  TI.  p.  126.  Cell's  Itiner.      II.  p.  134.  Poiiqneville,  t.  IV. 
p,  178.  p.  164.  et  seq. 
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from  the  important  military  events  which  occurred 
in  its  territory,  and  also  as  being  the  birthplace  of 
Plutarch.  Pausanias  is  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
town  as  the  Boeotian  Arne  mentioned  by  Homer : 

II.  B.  507. 
According  to  some  traditions  Arne  and  Midea  had 
however  both  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of 
the  Copaic  lake ;  but  others  considered  the  town  of 
Acraephium  as  the  Arne  of  the  poet.  (Strab.  IX.  p. 
413.)  Pausanias  reports,  on  the  authority  of  He- 
siod,  that  the  name  of  Chseronea  was  derived  from 
Chaeron,  the  son  of  Apollo.  From  Thucydides  it 
would  appear,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  this  city  was  subject  to  Orchomenus.  It  had 
been  previously  taken  by  the  Athenians,  under  Tol- 
mides,  but  regained  its  independence  after  the  battle 
of  Coronea,  (I.  113.  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  293.)  the  Athe- 
nians however  kept  up  some  communication  with 
the  democratical  party  in  the  town,  and  thence  a 
plan  was  formed  for  admitting  them  within  its  walls 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Deli  urn ;  but  the 
scheme  being  discovered,  through  some  Phocians  of 
Panopeus,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  (IV.  76. 
and  89.)  Chaeronea  was  occupied  by  Cleombrotus 
king  of  Sparta  prior  to  his  defeat  at  Leuctra.  (Diod. 
Sic.  XV.  485.)  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Onomarchus  during  the  Sacred  war,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
527.)  but  was  soon  after  taken  by  Phalaecus  his  son. 
(XVI.  530.)  The  celebrated  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
gained  by  Philip  over  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
was  fought  in  the  third  year  of  the  110th  Olympiad, 
or  338.  B.  C.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  555.  Dionys.  Hal.  in 
Isocr.  p.  537.  Plut.  Vit.  Demosth.  c.  24.  Msch.  in 
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Ctes.  p.  57.  Strab.  IX.  p.  414.  Polyaen.  Strat.  IV. 
2,  2.^)  Pausanias  observes  that  no  trophy  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  this  signal  victory,  as  it  was  not  the 
practice  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  (Boeot.  40.)  Se- 
v^eral  years  after,  this  town  witnessed  another  bloody 
engagement  between  the  Romans,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Sylla,  and  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  com- 
manded by  Taxiles  and  Archelaus,  86  B.  C.  (Pint. 
Vit.  Syll.  Appian.  Bell.  Mithr.  Strab.  IX.  p.  414.) 

Pausanias  states  that  the  trophies  erected  by 
Sylla  on  this  occasion  were  visible  in  his  time.  The 
same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  greatest  curiosity 
possessed  by  the  Chaeroneans  was  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon,  made  by  Vulcan,  and  transmitted  from 
Pelops  to  the  descendant  of  Atreus,  as  Homer  re- 
lates. (Boeot.  40.)  Chaeronea  is  now  called  Kaprena, 
and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with  many  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  town. 

"  The  Chseroneian  acropolis,"  says  Dodwell,  "  is 
"  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  is  difficult  of  ac- 
"  cess ;  the  walls  and  square  towers  are  in  some 
"  places  well  preserved.  AVithin  the  acropolis  there 
"  is  a  large  projecting  wall,  which  has  been  built  to 
"  support  a  terrace,  where  there  is  the  place  of  an 
"  ancient  temple.  The  theatre  stands  at  the  north- 
"  east  foot  of  the  acropolis,  and  faces  the  plain ;  it 
*'  is  the  smallest  in  Greece,  except  that  near  3Iisso- 
"  longJii,  but  it  is  well  preserved."  In  the  principal 
church  are  several  inscriptions  and  other  monu- 
ments*.    Sir  W.  Gell  points  out  a  beautiful  foun- 

^  See  Clinton's  Fast.  Hellen.  Clarke's  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  3. 
Append,  c.  16.  p.  293.  p.  138. 

t    Dodwell,     t.    I.     p.   220. 
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tain,  adorned  with   ancient  marbles,  among  which 
one  has  the  name  XAIPPONEA". 

ivtiaciuis.  Above  the  town  was  a  steep  rock  named  Petra- 
chiis,  with  a  statue  of  Jove  on  the  summit.  Here 
Saturn  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  by  Rhea,  who 
presented  him  a  stone  to  devour  instead  of  his  son. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Dodwell  is  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  highest  part  of  the  acropolis^. 

Thurium  Thurium  was  another  hill  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  narrative  oi  the  operations  oi  Sylla  against 
the  forces  of  Mithridates ;  on  the  crest  of  which 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  Thurius,  and  at 

Moriusfl.  the  foot  of  it  ran  a  small  stream  named  Morius. 
(Vit.  SylL) 

Hedyiium.  In  the  viciuity  of  Chseronea  was  Hedylium,  where, 
during  the  Sacred  war,  the  Phocians  defeated  the 
Boeotians.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  387.)  This  spot 
was  situated  probably  on  or  near  mount  Hedylius, 
and  close  to  the  confines  of  Phocis. 

Cephissis        On  crossing  the  Cephissus  a  little  before  it  empties 

^^"^'  itself  into  the  Copaic  or  Cephissic  lake,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  we  enter  on  the  territory  of  the 

Orchome-  ancicnt  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  of  Boeotia,  and 
at  one  time  even  rivalling  Thebes  itself  in  wealth, 
power,  and  importance. 

Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Phlegyse,  a  lawless  race,  who  regarded  neither  gods 
nor  men. 


"  Itiner.  p.  22 1 .  scarce,  have   for  epigraph  the 

""  T.  I.   p.  221.    The   coins      letter  X  within  a  circle.  Sest. 
of  Chaeronea,  which    are   very      p.  45.  c.  2. 


nus, 
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eft  A<of  owx  uKsyoi/Tss  sir)  ^Qov)  vctisToioi(yKOV 

HoM.  Hymn.  Apoll.  278. 

(Cf.  II.  N.  302.)  Pausanias,  however,  reports,  that 
a  city  named  Andreis  existed  before  the  time  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Mars. 
(Bceot.  36.)  The  Phlegyae  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  were  succeeded  by 
the  Minyae,  who  came  apparently  from  Thessaly, 
and  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  real  founders 
of  Orchomenus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname 
of  Minyan. 

Od.  a.  283. 

K.utpi<ri(uv  u^uTwv  Xayol- 

<7Ul,   ul  T£   V«(£T5   XUXXtTTM^OV  S- 

^pav,  cio  KiTta^a.^  aoldiixoi  ^oKTiKsiat 

TlaKaiyovciov  Mivuav  sVi'ffxoTroj, 

KAut',  Ittsi  svyoiaai.  PiND.  Olymp.  XIV.  1. 

AIoAjSrjv  Mjvyjjv,  svSsv  <puTic  'Op^OfXivolo 
Ar)  TTOTr  KaSja£J0»(7jv  6[ji,o6ptov  aory  TroAiWaj. 

Apoll.  Rh.  Argon.  III.  1094. 

(Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  414.  Pausan.  Boeot.  36.)  At  this 
period  Orchomenus  was  so  renowned  for  its  wealth 
and  power,  that  Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with 
the  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world : 

OuS*  oV  Ij  'Op)(^0[ji,svov  woTii/(cro-£Taj,  o6?  otra  Qyj^us 
Alyvfrrlac,  o^i  TrXelcTTa  8ojU,o<j  Iv  xT^jU,«Ta  xslrat — 

II.  I.  381. 

These  riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
building  erected  for  that  purpose  by  Minyas,  and 
which  Pausanias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work, 
and  equally  worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of 
Tiryns  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  (Boeot.  36.) 
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Thebes  was  at  that  time  inferior  in  power  to  the 
Minyeian  city,  and  in  a  war  with  Erginus,  king  of 
the  latter,  was  compelled  to  become  its  tributary. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  414.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  As  another 
proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to  which  Orcho- 
menus  had  attained,  it  is  mentioned  that  Eteocles, 
one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect  and  con- 
secrate a  temple  to  the  Graces,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  414. 
Pausan.  Boeot.  35.)  whence  Orchomenus  is  desig- 
nated by  Pindar  as  the  city  of  the  Graces : 

Tot  Tra^a  xocXXi^ogu) 
Nat'oitr*  TToAsj  XapJTCuv, 

riicTTOi  ^opsuToiv  [xotfTupec.      Pyth.  XII.  45. 

In  a  war  waged  against  Hercules  its  power  however 
was  greatly  impaired,  (Diod.  Sic.  IV.  152.  Pausan. 
Boeot.  37.)  though  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war 
it  still  retained  its  independence,  since  we  find  it 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  separate  principality,  dis- 
tinct from  Boeotia : 

0'»  8'  'Acr7rA>)8ova  vaTov,  i8'  'Op'^Ofj.svov  MivusiOV 
T«3v  ■^p'^  'AaxaKxfog  xa\  'IaX|U,=voj,  vleg  "Apriog — 

II.  B.  511. 

It  appears  to  have  joined  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
about  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  (Strab.  IX. 
p.  401.)  and  Thucydides  informs  us  in  his  time  it 
was  no  longer  termed  the  Minyan,  but  the  Boeotian 
Orchomenus.  (IV.  76.  Cf.  Herod.  VIII.  34.)  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  time  they 
held  the  Cadmeian  citadel,  (Diod.  Sic.  XV.  477.) 
but  joined  the  Thebans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(XV.  487.)  The  latter,  however,  being  now  in  the 
height  of  their  ascendancy,  not  long  after  made  an 
expedition  against  Orchomenus,  and,  having  seized 
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upon  the  town,  put  to  death  the  male  inhabitants, 
and  enslaved  the  women  and  children.  (Uiod.  Sic. 
XV.  498.  Pausan.  Boeot.  1.5.  Andocid.  de  Pac.  p.  25. 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  490.)  During  the  Sacred  war 
it  was  twice  in  the  possession  of  Onomarchus  and 
the  Phocians,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  527-  and  541.)  but 
on  peace  being  concluded,  it  was  given  by  Philip  to 
the  Thebans.  (Demosth.  de  Pac.  p.  62.  Phil.  II.  p. 
69-)  Orchomenus  was  not  restored  to  liberty  and 
independence  till  the  time  of  Cassander,  when  that 
prince  rebuilt  Thebes.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  3.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dicaearchus  as  existing  at  this  period.  (Stat. 
Gr«c.  96.  Cf.  Plut.  Vit.  SyU.  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex. 
I.  9.)  Besides  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  Pausanias 
mentions  those  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules  ;  the  latter 
stood  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town. 
Here  were  also  the  tombs  of  Minyas  and  Hesiod, 
the  remains  of  that  poet  having  been  conveyed  thi- 
ther from  Locris  by  the  command  of  Apollo.  The 
following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  inscribed  upon 
his  monument : 

"Atrxpti  jOrSv  'Karpii  TroXvXrfios,  aXXa.  QavovTOs 

*Oo"T£a  TtKr^^mzciiV  yr^  Mjvucuv  xarsp^si 
'HfTJo'Soy,  ToD  •kKsIctto'j  Iv  'E\A«S<  xuSof  apeTra* 

Wi/Zq'jQV  xptvoixevcjov  h  j3a(ravco  (rof/rjj. 

AP.  Pausan.  Bcegt.  38. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers 
the  ruins  of  Orchomenus  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Scr'qmu.  Dodwell  says,  "  This  celebrated 
"  city  still  exhibits  traces  of  its  former  strength,  and 
"  some  remains  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  acro- 
"  polls  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  close  to  the 
"  west  of  the  lower  town ;  the  Cephissus  winds  at 
"  its  southern  base.     The  walls,  which  extend  from 
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"  the  j)lain  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  enclose  an  ir- 
"  regular  triangle,  the  acuter  angle  of  which  termi- 
"  nates  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  is  crowned 
"  with  a  strong  tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  regu- 
*'  larly  constructed.  In  the  interior  a  large  cistern 
"  is  formed  in  the  solid  rock ;  ninety-one  steps  are 
"  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead  up  to  the  tower,  the 
"  position  of  which  is  remarkably  strong.  It  com- 
"  mands  an  extensive  view  over  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
"  while  the  distant  horizon  is  terminated  by  the 
"  mountains  of  Euboeay." 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  acropolis  the  same  dili- 
gent antiquary  observed  some  remains  of  the  trea- 
sury of  Minyas.  "  The  entrance  is  entire,  though  the 
"  earth,  being  raised  above  its  ancient  level,  conceals 
"  a  considerable  part  of  it,  as  only  six  large  blocks, 
"  which  are  of  regular  masonry,  remain  above 
"  ground.  The  whole  building  is  of  white  marble, 
"  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
*'  tance,  as  the  nearest  quarries  are  those  of  Pente- 
"  likon."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  by  approximation  the 
diameter  of  the  building  to  have  been  upwards  of 
sixty-five  feet,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  far  su- 
perior to  the  treasury  at  Mycenae.  "  The  architrave 
"  of  that  portion  which  remains  is  composed  of  a 
"  single  block,  fifteen  feet  four  inches  in  length,  the 
"  breadth  six  feet  three  inches,  the  thickness  three 
"  feet  three  inches,  and  weighs  at  least  twenty-four 
"  tons^" 

Sir  W.  Gell  says,  "It  has  been  a  dome,  formed 
"  by  approaching  blocks,  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
"  which  do  not  diverge  from  a  centre  like  the  prin- 

y  T.  I.  p.  229.  ■'  T.  I.  p.  227. 
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"  ciple  of  an  arch.  The  interior  of  the  building  was 
"  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or  rather  bee-hive.  There 
"  seem  to  be  two  otlier  treasuries  very  near,  but 
*'  buried.  Hence  there  is  a  steep  ascent  to  the  cita- 
"  del,  passing  some  huge  blocks  in  the  way^."  In 
the  monastery  of  Shr'ipou  are  several  inscriptions 
with  the  name  of  the  city  written  Erchomenos^. 

Near  Orchomenus  flowed  the  small  river  Melas,  Meias  fl. 
which  empties  itself  in  the  Copaic  or  Cephissian 
lake.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  38.)  Plutarch  says  it  rose 
close  to  the  city,  and  very  soon  became  navigable, 
but  that  part  of  it  was  lost  in  the  marshes,  the  re- 
mainder joined  the  Cephissus.  (Vit.  Syll.  Cf.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  415.  and  407.)  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters 
that  they  had  the  property  of  dying  the  fleece  of 
sheep  black.  (II.  103.)  In  the  marshes  formed  near 
the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Cephissus  grew 
the  reeds  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  the  purpose  of  making  flutes  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

XaAxou  6    aju.a  xai  ^ovctKcov, 
To»  Ttcxgtk  xaXhi^opco 
Na/o/cTi  TToAsj  KaptTCtiV, 

TIt(TTo\  ^opevTuv  iJi,apTup^s. 

Find.  Pyth.  XII.  42. 

(Cf  Strab.  IX.  p.  407.)  Theophrastus,  who  describes 
at  length  these  reeds,  and  their  different  varieties, 

^  Clarke's  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  3.  epigraph    is    EPX.    instead    of 

p.  150.     See  also    a  paper   by  OPX.    In  others  of  more  recent 

col.  Leake,  Class.  Joiirn.  No.  date  it  is  OPXOMENION.    Ses- 

XXVI.  p.  332.  tin.  p.  45.  c.  2.  See  also  Dod- 

^  This  appears  also   in   the  well,  t.  I.  p.  232. 
coins    of  the  citv,  where   the 
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('mi  .'f       ^^y^  ^^^  finest  and  most  valuable  grew  on  the  spot 

Peiecaniii   named  Oxeia  Campe.     The  whole  of  this  marshy 

iiippia.      tract  was  called  Pelecania.     He  also  mentions  two 

Probatia  (1.  other  placcs  termed  Hippia  and  Boedria,  and  the 

river  Probatia.  (Hist.  Plant.  IV.  12.  Cf.  Plin.  XVI. 

36.)     Both  these  writers  speak  of  floating  islands  in 

the  lake. 

It  was  said  that  formerly  the  Orchomenians  had 
succeeded  in  draining  the  stagnant  waters  near  its 
shores.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  415.)     But   in   the    time  of 
Pausanias  the  whole  plain  was  subject  to  inundation 
in  winter,  when  the  south  wind  blew  with  violence. 
(Boeot.  38.)     To  the  north   of  Orchomenus  rose   a 
Acontius    mountain  called  Acontius,  from  which  flowed  a  small 
.  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  name.  (Plut.  Vit.  Syll.)  The  Acon- 
tius is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Phocis,  and 
to  the  north  with  those  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii.     Beyond  the  Melas,  and  twenty  stadia 
Aspiedon,  from  Orchomcnus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  As- 

postea  Eu-  n  tt 

dieios.        pledon  01  Homer  : 

0'»  8*  'AiTTrAvjSova  vaTov,  iS'  'Opp^ojotevcv  IVLvueJOv. 

II.  B.  511. 

The  name  of  this  town  at  a  later  period  was  changed 
to  Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous  situation.  (IX. 
p.  416.)  but  Pausanias  affirms  that  in  his  time  it 
was  deserted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Aspiedon  the  son  of 
Neptune.  (Boeot.  38.) 

'Ex  §£  Yloasila'jovo;,  uyuyiXBiTi^g  ts  MiSi/aj 
'AtTTrXijSwv  ysi/sS'  v'tog  av   svpu^opov  TTToKisSpov — 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 'A^ttXvj^wv,  Apollod.  ap.  Etym.  M.) 
Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  of  Aspie- 
don is  marked  by  a  tower,  on  an  insulated  hill,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  Orchome- 
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nus,  near  the  range  of  hills,  which  enclose  the  lake 
and  plain  on  that  side^. 

In  this  vicinity  was  Tegyra,  an  ancient  city,  the 
position  of  which  is  descrilied  by  Plutarch  in  the 
Life  of  Pelopidas ;  from  his  account  we  learn  that 
it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Orchomenus,  above 
the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  river  Melas.  Pelopidas  had  formed 
the  design  of  surprising  Orchomenus,  at  that  time 
held  by  a  Spartan  garrison,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
moved  with  a  chosen  force  from  Tegyra ;  but  find- 
ing the  enemy  had  received  reinforcements,  he  with- 
drew his  troops  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  when 
lie  fell  in  with  a  Lacedaemonian  division,  whom  he 
routed,  after  an  obstinate  conflict.  There  was  a 
temple  and  oracle  dedicated  to  Apollo,  of  some  ce- 
lebrity at  Tegyra ;  and,  according  to  ancient  tradi- 
tions, he  was  even  said  to  have  been  born  there. 
Near  the  temple  were  two  fountains  called  Phoenix 
and  Elaea,  and  a  mountain,  to  which  the  name  of 
Delos  had  been  given  in  honour  of  the  god.  (Plut.Deios 
Vit.  Pelop.  p.  519.  De  Orac.  Def.  p.  274.  Conf.  Steph.  """"'• 
Byz.  V.  Teyvpa,  and  Lycophron,  645.) 

Tpulctv  TToSouvTsg  xa.)  AeovTapvYj;  %a.youc^ 

On  the  same  shore  of  the  lake,  and  more  to  the 
east,  was  Hyettus,  a  small  town  dependent  on  Or-Hyettus. 
chomenus,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Hyettus, 
v.ho  fled  thither  from  Argos,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Orchomenus  son  of  Minyas,  according  to 
Hesiod,  who  is  cited  by  Pausanias.  (Bceot.  36.) 

I'  T.  1.  p.  233.    There    are      legend    MIW.    Sestin.   p.  45, 
some    scarce    silver   coins    be-      c.  2. 
longing  to  Aspledon  with  the 
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"TijTTOj  he  M.6\vpov  'Aplcr^uvTog  <pl\ov  vllv 
Kre/vac  ev  jjisyagotg  euv^j  evsK   ris  aXo^oio, 
Oixov  oiTtOTTpoKtTT'MV  (^eiiy"  Apyeog  hno(3oT0io, 
^l^ev  8'  'Op)(^o[/,£vov  MivuJjVov    xal  ju-jv  oy   rjpc^s 
Ae'^aro,  xai  Hxeavajv  [xolpav  rrropsv,  uig  STrieiKsg. 

Pausanias  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  in  this 
place.  (Boeot.  24.  Cf.  Stepli.  Byz.  v.  'Ttjttos-.)  About 
seven   stadia  to   the   east  of  Hycttus  was   another 

Hoimones.  small  town  named  Holmones,  from  Holmus  the  son 
of  Sisyphus.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  24.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
"OA^acove^-  et  "OX[xiov.)  I  am  not  aware  that  any  tra- 
veller has  visited  this  side  of  the  Copaic  lake,  the 
remains  therefore  of  Tegyra,  Hyettus,  and  Holmo- 
nes remain  unexplored. 

On  a  lofty  hill,  about  twenty  stadia  from  Hyet- 
tus, Pausanias  places  Cyrtones,  or,  as  the  name  was 

Cyrtone.  anciently  written,  Cyrtone.  It  contained  a  temple 
and  grove  consecrated  to  Apollo.  There  was  also  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Nymphs,  and  a  fountain 
gushing  from  the  rock  remarkable  for  the  coldness 
of  its  water.  (Boeot.  24.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kvpraveg.) 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  from  that  on 

Corseavei  which  Cyrtouc  was  situated  stood  Corseae,  or  Cor- 
sea,  which  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Opun- 
tian  Locri.  From  Diodorus  we  learn  that  it  was 
occupied  during  the  Sacred  war  by  the  Phocians. 
(XVI.  541.    Cf.  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  385. 

piatanius  PUu.  IV.  4.  Steph.  Byz.  V.  Xopaia.)  The  river  Pla- 
tanius  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  thence.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  At  the  mouth 
of  this   stream,  which   appears  to   have  separated 

Haiae.  Boeotia  from  the  Opuntians,  stood  Halae,  the  last 
town  of  that  province.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Strab.  IX. 
p.  405.  and  425.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AAa/.)  Plutarch 
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informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla  in  the  war 
with  Mithridates.  (Vit.  Syll.)  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  large  village  of  Alachi^  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Tcdanti'^. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  we  find  Larymna,  Larymna. 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  once  belonged  to  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  but  became  afterwards  included  with- 
in the  limits  of  Boeotia  by  the  desire  of  its  citizens. 
(Boeot.  23.)  Strabo,  however,  affirms  that  there 
were  two  cities  named  Larymna,  one  belonging  to 
Locris,  the  other  to  Boeotia,  the  former  being  dis- 
tinguished in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Larymna  Superior.  It  was  near  this  upper  town 
that  the  Cephissus,  or  rather  the  Copaic  lake,  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  natural  canal, 
the  length  of  which  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at  thirty 
stadia.  The  precise  spot  where  the  stream  issued 
from  under  ground  was  named  Anchoe ;  and  nearAnchoe. 
it  was  a  very  deep  lake.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  404.  and 
406.  Pausan.  Boeot.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  7.)  The  sub- 
terraneous passages  by  which  the  Copaic  lake  com- 
municated with  the  sea,  and  found  vent  for  its 
waters,  having  in  course  of  time  become  obstructed, 
an  engineer  of  Chalcis,  named  Crates,  was  employed 
by  the  Boeotians,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  re- 
open them  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  Alexander  on  the  occasion,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  draining  several  districts  which  had  suffered  from 
inundation,  when  the  factions  by  which  Boeotia  was 
then  agitated  put  an  end  to  the  work.  (Strab,  IX. 
p.  407.'^) 

'=■    Sir   W.  Cell's    Itiner.    p.      editor  on  this  passage.  Ecclairc. 
230.         -  No.  XVI.  t.  III.  p.  1^. 

^  See  the  note  of  the  French 
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Larymna  is  furtlier  noticed  by  Lycophron,  (1146.) 
and  Pliny.  (IV.  7)  Pausanias  states  that  it  con- 
tained a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  that  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  abounded  in  wild  boars.  (Boeot.  loc. 
cit.)  The  ruins  which  Dodwell  and  sir  W.  Gell  ob- 
served near  Proschyua,  on  the  way  to  Talanta, 
probably  mark  the  site  of  the  upper  Larymna.  The 
latter  says,  "  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  and  gate 
"  of  enormous  stones,  which  defended  the  pass  be- 
"  tween  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  There  were 
"  two  places  called  Larymna ;  this  seems  the  more 
*'  northern."  The  several  streams  noticed  by  the 
same  antiquary  as  rising  from  the  rocks  in  various 
places  along  the  coast,  are  probably  so  many  branches 
of  the  Cephissus^.  The  lower  Larymna  answers 
perhaps  to  the  vestiges  pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell 
near  Martini^  on  a  hill  close  to  the  sea,  having  a 
citadel  on  the  top  ^  Anchoe  is  probably  Potzumadi, 
where  he  notices  a  fine  port,  and  the  fountains  called 
Laryinnes  s. 

Leaving  the  sea  in  order  to  return  to  the  Copaic 
Ptous  lake,  we  have  to  cross  the  ridge  of  mount  Ptoos,  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  an  oracle  and 
temple  of  Apollo.  When  consulted  by  Mardonius 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  god  is  said  to  have 
answered  the  emissary  of  that  general,  who  was  a 
Carian,  in  his  native  language.  (Herod.  VHI.  135. 
Pausan.  Boeot.  23.)  Pausanias  affirms  that  the 
oracle  ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alex- 
ander. (Cf.  Alcsei  Frag.  ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  413. 
Plut.  Vit.  Pelopid.)     In  modern  maps  this  moun- 

e  Itiner.  p.  229.  Dodwell,  t.      II.  p.  57. 
II.  p.  57.  ^  Itiner.  p.  147. 

f  Itiner.  p.  228.  Dodwell,  t. 


ruons. 
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tain  retains  the  name  of  Pfoo.    On  its  western  slope, 

and  near  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake,  stood  Acrae- Acraephia 

*  vel  Acrae- 

phia  or  Acraephium,  wliich  belonged  to  the  The-r^"""'- 
bans,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Atha- 
mas  or  Acraepheus,  son  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'AKpai(pia.)  The  latter  form  of  writing  the  name  is 
also  used  by  Herodotus.  (VIII.  135.)  Strabo  says 
that  Acrasphium  was  looked  upon  by  some  writers 
as  the  Arne  of  Homer.  (IX.  p.  413.)  Pausanias  re- 
ports, that,  on  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  Alex- 
ander, most  of  the  Thebans  retired  to  Acraepliium. 
(Boeot.  23.)  Livy  informs  us,  it  was  threatened 
with  a  siege  from  the  Romans  during  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Boeotians  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
war.  (XXXIII.  29.)  It  had  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  7.  Ptol.  p.  87.)  Dod- 
well  says,  "  the  remains  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen 
*'  on  an  eminence  above  the  village  of  Karditxa. 
"  The  walls  are  in  most  places  level  with  the  soil, 
"  but  in  some  places  enough  remains  to  shew  that 
"  they  were  of  the  third  style  of  construction  :  in 
"  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  the  remains  of  a 
"  small  gate.  The  view  from  this  spot  abounds  in 
"  beauty  and  in  interest.  The  plain  of  Thebes  with 
*'  its  capital  is  distinguished  towards  the  south;  while 
"  the  distance  is  closed  by  Parnes  and  Cithaeron.  Be- 
"  low  the  eye  is  the  plain  and  lake  Copais,  termin- 
"  ated  by  the  towering  heights  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
"  nassus^\" 

Below  Acraephium,  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  was 
the  Athamantian  plain,  where  Athamas  is  said  toAthaman. 
have  once  dwelt.  (Pausan.  Boeot.  24.)    Copae,  which  pm. '''™^ 

Copae. 
"  T.  II.  p.  54.  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  143., 
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gave  its  name  to  the  lake  on  which  it  stood,  was  a 
small  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  noticed 
by  Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  ships. 

KuiTTug,  EuTprjcr/v  re,  TToKvTpYjpcavu  T=  0<crj6>iv. 

II.  B.  502. 

Pausanias  remarks  here  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Ceres,  and  Serapis.  (Boeot.  24.  Cf.  Thuc.  IV.  93. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  406.  and  410.  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Gr.  96. 
Plin.  IV.  7.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KxTrat.) 

Sir  W.  Gell  points  out  to  the  north  of  Knrdifza 
or  Acrsephia,  "  a  triangular  island,  on  which  are  the 
"  walls  of  the  ancient  Copse,  and  more  distant  on 
"  another  island  the  village  of  TopoUas,  which  gives 
"  the  present  name  to  the  lake  \"  And  Dodwell 
speaks  of  a  low  insular  tongue  of  land  projecting 
from  the  foot  of  Ptoon,  and  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  a  small  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  are  seen 
encircling  it  to  the  water's  edge.  A  summer  road 
or  causeway  leads  to  this  island  through  a  shallow 
part  of  the  lake  ^^. 
Copais  pa.  The  Copais  palus,  by  which  name  it  is  most  com- 
monly known,  received,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  various 
appellations  from  the  different  towns  situated  along 
its  shores.  At  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartius  lacus. 
(IX.  p.  410.)  At  Orchomenus,  Orchomenius.  (Plin. 
XVI.  36.)  Pindar  and  Homer  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  Cephissus.  (Cf.  Pausan.  Boeot.  24.)  Steph. 
Byz.  says  it  also  bore  that  of  Leuconis.  (v.  KaJra/.) 
That  of  Copaic,  however,  finally  prevailed,  as  Copae 
was  situated  near  the  deepest  part  of  it.     It  is  by 

'  Itiner.  p.  143.  is  the  forepart  of  a  bull  with 

k  T.  II.  p.  56.     The  same  the  inscr.  KODAiaN.     On  the 

antiquary  speaks  of  some  silver  reverse,    the    Boeotian    shield. 

dioboli  of  Copae.     On  one  side  (Cf.  Sestin.  p.  45.  c.  2.) 


lus 
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far  the  most  considerable  lake  of  Greece,  being  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty- 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  according  to  Strabo.  (IX.  p. 
407.)  Pausanias  states  that  it  was  navigable  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus  to  Copae.  (Boeot.  24.) 
As  this  considerable  extent  of  water  had  no  appa- 
rent discharge,  it  sometimes  threatened  to  inundate 
the  whole  surrounding  country.  Tradition  indeed 
asserted,  that  near  Copaj  there  stood,  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  two  ancient  cities,  named  Eleusis  andEieusis. 
Athense,  the  latter  was  situated  on  the  river  Triton, 
which,  if  it  is  the  torrent  noticed  by  Pausanias,  was 
near  Alalcomense.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  407.  Pausan.  loc. 
cit.)  Steph.  Byz.  reports,  that  when  Crates  drained 
the  waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the 
latter  town  became  visible,  (v.  \\Sy}vai.)  Some  writ- 
ers have  asserted  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Orchomenus.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
cit.) 

Fortunately  for  the  Boeotians,  nature  had  supplied 
several  subterraneous  canals,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  found  their  way  into  the  sea  of  Euboea. 
Strabo  supposes  they  were  caused  by  earthquakes. 
(IX.  p.  406.)  Their  number  is  uncertain,  but  Dod- 
well,  who  seems  to  have  inquired  minutely  into  the 
subject,  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  there  were 
as  many  as  fifteen.  He  himself  only  observed  four, 
one  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ptoos,  near  Acrgephia, 
which  conveys  the  waters  of  Copais  to  the  lake  Hy- 
lika,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  other, 
Katahothra  as  they  are  called  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  are  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  lake^ 

'  '  T.  II.  ]).  239. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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The  Copais  palus  was  especially  famed  for  its 
eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were  esteemed 
by  the  epicures  of  antiquity. 

Ov  fj^^y  uXKx  xXc'of  y   a.psTr,i  fxeya  xupia  fEpov<Ti 
KcuTTulxi,  xa)  ^TpUjU-ovjar   fxEyaXai  t=  yap  eitrj 
Kul  TO  Tiaync,  ^a.\j\i.v.<noLi — 

AiiCHESTR.  AP.  Athen.  VII.  53. 

We  know  from  Aristophanes  that  they  found  their 
way  to  the  Athenian  market,  (Acharn.) 

'Ixr/Saf  svudpovc  lyp^sAsjj  KcuTraiSaj. 

and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  that  they 
"  are  as  much  celebrated  at  present  as  they  were  in 
"  the  time  of  the  ancients,  and  after  being  salted 
"  and  pickled  are  sent  as  delicacies  to  various  parts 
"  of  Greece '"."  Some  which  were  extraordinarily 
large  were  offered  up  as  sacrifices,  and  decorated 
like  victims.  (Athen.  VII.  50.  Cf.  Pausan.  Bceot. 
24.  J.  Poll.  VI.  63.)  To  the  south-east  of  the  Co- 
pais is  another  small  lake  now  called  Likari,  which 
Hyiicepa-  doubtless  auswcrs  to  the  Hylice  palus  of  Strabo. 
(IX.  p.  407.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
town  of  Hyle,  celebrated  by  Homer  in  more  than 
one  passage.  When  speaking  of  Oresbius,  a  Bce- 
otian  slain  by  Hector,  he  says, 

"Oj  f  £v"T\Yj  valsO'KS,  [j.iya.  -nXo'jTOio  [xsiLi^kcJoi, 

Al[x.VYi  xexAi|U,=voj  Kr]ip<(rcrj8r   Trap  8e  ol  aXXoi 

Nulov  BojcoTOj,  [xuKa  viova  S^/xov  s^ovtbs.        II.  E.  709. 

and  in  describing  the  shield  of  Ajax,  he  observes,  it 
was  made  by  Tychius  of  Hyle. 

A'lag  8'  syyu^sv  ^XSs,  (pepcov  craxoj,  ^'uts  Ttupyov, 
XaAxsov,  iTTTa/SoiJov,  o  ol  Tu^log  xajW,=  teu^cuv, 
"^xuTOTOfxwv  0^'  cipiJTOC,   TA>]  ly«  oIkiu  VUiWV 

Jl.U.  219. 
>"  T.  I.  p.  23/. 
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its  name  also  occurs  in  the  cataloo;ue: 

II.  B.  500. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v/'TA>j.  Plin.  IV.  7.) 

Strabo  states  that  the  lake  Hylice  derived  its 
waters  from  that  of  Copae  by  means  of  a  subterra- 
neous channel.  (IX.  p.  407.)  This  last,  as  Mr.  Dod- 
well  reports,  is  sometimes  called  Seujena,  and  is  one 
hour  and  eleven  minutes  from  Thebes.  He  ob- 
served "  several  traces  and  some  sepulchres  in  the 
"  bank  which  rises  from  the  lake  :  they  probably  in- 
"  dicate  the  site  of  Hyle.  The  curving  line  of  the 
"  lake  is  prettily  broken  by  abrupt  and  rocky  pro- 
"  montories  and  barren  hills.  Its  length,  including 
"  sinuosities,  must  be  near  five  miles  "." 

We  may  conclude  that  Peteon,  mentioned  byPeteon. 
Homer  in  conjunction  with  Hyle,  must  have  been 
in  the  same  vicinity,  as  Strabo  says  it  was  situated 
on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon.  (IX.  p.  410. 
Cf  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Uerem.  Plin.  IV.  7.  Eustath.  ad 
II.  loc.  cit.)  It  is  probable  that  the  vestiges  of  walls 
and  other  traces  of  a  town  observed  by  sir  W.  Gell 
on  his  route  from  Thebes  to  the  lake  Lichari,  may 
be  referred  to  Peteon  °. 

Strabo  places  Schcenus,  which  is  also  noticed  byschoenus. 
Homer, 

II.  B.  497. 

about  fifty  stadia  from  Thebes  on  the  road  to  An- 
thedon;  a  river  of  the  same  name  ran  through  the  Schaeniusfl. 
town.  (IX.  p.  408.  Cf  Pausan.  Arcad.  35.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  y.x'^m^g.    Plin.  IV.  7.    Eustath.  ad  II.  loc. 

"  T.  I.  p.  .'")3,  and  54.  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  142.  "  Itiner.  p.  141. 
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Tennu'ssiis 
vicus  et 
coUis. 


Glissas. 


Aoniiis 
campus. 


Hj'patus 
mons. 


cit.)  The  site  of  which  is  probably  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Morikiofi,  near  the  lake  Likari,  where 
some  ruins  are  visible  i\ 

Somewhat  to  the  south,  and  on  the  road  from 
TheJjes  to  Chalcis,  was  situated,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  the  small  town  of  Teumessus  with  the  hill  of 
tlie  same  name,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Antimachus. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  408.  Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  6,  7.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Tevfxrjcra-og.) 

It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo, 

(v.  224.) 

'Ej  MuxaXr]<r(70V  iwi/  xoci  Teu/xrjTO-oy  Afp^STro/ijv. 

There  were  several  traditions  respecting  Teumes- 
sus, which  may  be  found  in  Pausanias,  Boeot.  19. 
(Cf.  Anton.  Liber,  c.  41.  p.  285.  Hesych.  v.  Tey/^Tjcr- 
c-o^.  Poll.  VII.  c.  5.)  Sir  W.  Gell  notices  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  about  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  the  former  city,  a  summit  with  several 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  ought  to  be  referred  to 
Teumessus  'i. 

About  seven  stadia  beyond,  and  somewhat  to  the 
left,  Pausanias  places  Glissas,  enumerated  by  Homer 
in  the  list  of  Boeotian  towns. 

0»'  Ts  nXaraiav  ep^ov,  ^8'  d)  T\l(T(7avT  eveixovTO. 

II.  B.  504. 

It  was  situated,  as  Strabo  affirms,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  plain  of  Thebes,  which  he  calls  Onius  Cam- 
pus, (it  should  be  Aonius  "■,)  and  on  mount  Hypatus. 
(IX.  p.  412.)  Pausanias  says  it  was  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  and  was  in  ruins  when  he  visited 
Boeotia.  (Cf.  Herod.  IX.  43.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TXiaadg. 
Phn.  IV.  7.)     Mount  Hypatus  is  now  called  JOi?- 


P  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  142. 
'1  Itiner.  p.  129. 


■^  See  the  French  Strabo,  t.  III. 
Ecclairc.  No.  XXVII. 
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phto  vouni.   On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 
(Pausan.  Boeot.  19-  Strab.  IX.  p.  412.)     Below  ran 
a  little  stream  called  Thermodon.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Thermo- 
Herodotus  also  mentions  it  as  flowing  between  Glis- 
sas  and  Tanagra.  (IX.  43.) 

Lycopur,  647. 

The  Scholiast  informs  us  the  Hypsarnus  was  also  aHypsanms 
Boeotian  river. 

Proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
Chalcis,  Pausanias  points  out  the  ruins  of  Harma,  Harma. 
which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fate 
of  Amphiaraus,  who  disappeared  on  that  spot,  toge- 
ther with  his  chariot  and  horses,  (Boeot.  19.)  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  district  of 
Tanagra.  (IX.  p.  404.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "A/s^a.)  The 
remains  of  Harma  were  observed  by  sir  W.  Gell  in 
his  route  from  Thebes  to  the  Euripus  ^ 

Beyond  was  Mycalessus,  an  ancient  Boeotian  town  Mycaies. 

XT  *^^* 

known  to  Homer. 

©rVTrcjav,  Tpoiiav  tj,  ko.)  sup-j^opov  MoxaX)3a"<ro'v. 

II.  B.  498. 
'Ej  MuxaX>]a"(rov  Icuv  ko.)  Tev[j.r}(7(rov  Xs^bttoiyjv. 

Hymn.  Apoll.  224. 

We  learn  from  Thucydides  that  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  Mycalessus  sustained  a  most  afflicting 
disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  some 
Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens.  These  bar- 
barians, having  surprised  the  town,  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  women  nor 
children,  since  they  savagely  butchered  a  number  of 
boys  who  were  assembled  in  the  public  school  be- 

*  Itiner.  p.  130. 
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longing  to  the  place.  The  historian  affirms  that 
this  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  ever 
befell  a  city.  (VII.  30.  Pausan.  Attic.  23.  Strab.  IX. 
p.  401.)  The  only  remarkable  building  which  it 
possessed  was  a  temple  of  Ceres.  (Pausan.  Bcjeot.  19- 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  MvKaXrjaaog.  Plin.  IV.  7.)  Sir 
W.  Gell  has  the  following  note  on  the  ruins  of  this 
ancient  town.  "  Blocks,  and  foundations  of  a  temple, 
"  and  tombs,  possibly  tlie  temple  of  Ceres  Mycales- 
"  sia.  The  wall  of  a  city  on  the  left,  about  three 
"  hundred  yards.  Many  traces,  probably  of  Myca- 
"  lessus  *." 

Heinmiin.  'Yhe  ncarcst  point  on  the  coast  was  Hermaeum, 
distant,  according  to  Thucydides,  sixteen  stadia 
from  Mycalessus.  (VII.  30.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXV.  50.) 

Auiis.  More  to  the  north  was   Aulis,  so   celebrated  in 

history  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  when 
about  to  sail  for  Troy. 

Tav  xoATTciSr^  Tireqtjy   Ev^oiotc, 
AuAiv  cixXvarav — 

Eur.  Iph.  in  Aul.  120. 

^'aiJ.uQov  A'jkIooc  evuXlug, 

EypjTTOu  Sja  p^sv[ji.aTwv 

KsXcucrci,  a-TsvoTTOpQixov 

\ciKxlici —  II).  164. 

O'l  S'  'Tplrjv  sveixovTO,  x««  AuA/S«  TrsTf^r^iaauv. 

II.  B.  496. 

OT   e§  AuKl^a.  v^=j  'A^uiuiv 

'Hyepe^ovTO,  x.cix.u  Upiajxco  ku)  T^jcoctj  fipoiKrxi. 

II.  B.  303. 


'  Itiner.  p.  130.     There  are      Mycalessus,  with  the  legend  M. 
some  silver  coins  belonging  to      and  MT.  Sestin.  p.  45. 
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E'jt'  ccnXola.  xsvuyyfi  /3«po- 
XaAx('5o;  TTEpxv  B^'xv  TraXippo- 

^scH.  Agam.  181. 

Strabo  remarks,  that  as  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could 
not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  assembled  in  the  neighbouring  port  of 
Bathys,  which  was  much  more  extensive.  (IX.  p. 
403.)  From  Xenophon  we  learn,  that  when  Agesi- 
laus  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia,  he  had  intended 
to  offer  up  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in  this 
design  by  the  Boeotarchs,  who  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremony  with  an  armed  force.  (Hell.  III.  4, 
4.)  Livy  says  the  distance  between  Aulis  and  Chal- 
cis  was  three  miles.  (XLV.  27.  cf  XXXV.  37-  and 
50.) 

Pausanias  reports,  that  the  temple  of  Diana  still 
existed  when  he  visited  Aulis,  but  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  few,  and  those  chiefly  potters.  (Boeot.  19- 
Dicsearch.  Stat.  Gr.  88.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  7.  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  \vXig.) 

The  port  which  Strabo  calls  Bathys  is  also  no- Bathys 
ticed  by  Diodorus  Sic.  (XVIII.  713.)  it  still  retains 
the  name  of  Vathi ".  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  it  as  an 
excellent  harbour  formed  by  two  peninsulas  advanc- 
ing on  each  side,  so  as  to  render  the  entrance  suffi- 
ciently narrow.  Near  it  is  a  smaller  port,  prol^ably 
that  of  Aulis  itself,  and  there  are  vestiges  of  build- 
ings on  one  of  the  peninsulas,  but  the  ruins  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain  to  the  right,  and  a  city  running 
down  the  south  side,  are  more  considerable  ^. 
"  Spon.  t.  II.  p.  319.  Dodvvell,  t.  II.  p.  154.        ><  Itiner.  p.  \ZZ. 

s  4 
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Ceicas.  Near  Aulis,  according  to  Suidas,  was  Cercas,  the 

Ijirthplace  of  the  ancient  historian  Acusilaus.  (Suid. 
V.  'AKovjiXaog.)^  Beyond  Aulis,  Dica?arclius  speaks  of 

Empire-  a  })romontory  called  Emperesium.  (Stat.  Grajc.  p. 
90.) 

To  the  north  of  this  place,  and  nearly  opjwsite  to 

Saiganeus.  Chalcis,  was  a  town  named  Salganeus,  so  called,  as 
tradition  affirmed,  from  a  Boeotian,  who  served  as  a 
pilot  to  the  Persian  fleet  in  its  navigation  along  the 
Euripus,  and  who  being  suspected  of  treachery  was 
put  to  death,  but  the  charge  having  turned  out  to 
be  false,  he  was  honourably  interred  on  that  spot. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  403.)  Salganeus  was  considered  as 
an  important  post  from  its  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  Euripus.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  713.  Liv.  XXXV. 
38.  and  51.  Dicsearch.  Stat.  Graec.  p.  19-  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Y^aXyavevg.  Ptol.  p.  86.)  The  position  of 
Salganeus  probably  answers  to  that  of  Kara-Baha, 
a  modern  Turkish  fortress,  near  which  sir  W.  Gell 
observed  a  very  ancient  citadel  y.     Livy  states  that 

Euripi  cas-  there  was  likewise  another  fortress  on  the  Euripus. 

tellum. 

(XXXV.  51.) 

Anthedon.  Authcdon  was,  according  to  Dicgearchus,  about 
seventy  stadia  to  the  north  of  Salganeus,  along  a 
smooth  and  soft  road  by  the  coast,  partly  inclining 
towards  the  sea,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  an  incon- 
siderable hill  planted  with  trees,  and  well  watered. 
(Stat.  Grasc.  p.  19-)  The  same  writer  informs  us, 
that  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon  the  distance  was  160 
stadia  by  a  cross  road  open  to  carriages.     The  city, 

'^  As  Acusilaus  was  an  Argive,  read  TrX/jo-Zov  NawX/a?. 
there  must  be  someerrorin  the  >   Itiner,  p.  133.  Dodwell,  t. 

text  of  Suidas  ;   and  for  tiatjo-i'oi/  II.  p.  149. 
.kiUhi,    we   ought   perhajjs    to 
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which  is  not  extensive,  is  situated  on  the  Euboean 
coast.  This  fact  is  also  apparent  from  a  fragment 
of  Theolytus  of  Methymna,  quoted  by  Athenseus. 
(VIL  47.) 

'AvSyjSajy  vy  tic  so't'Iv  Ittj  TtXiupoio  ^uKocdVYi^ 
'AvTiov  Eu/3o»r]j  (jyktay  Kvp'tTTOto  poacov 
EvQzv  sycu  ysvo;  eJjttr   TrciTrjp  8e  /x.=  yslvaro  Kwttjuj. 

The  poet  is  here  speaking  in  the  person  of  Glaucus, 
the  marine  god,  who  was  said  to  be  a  native  of  this 
town.  (Cf.  Pausan.  Boeot.  22.) 

rio'vTOu  S*  auTtvoc  hv(TapouiJ.vjoc  [/.v^ol^j 

"Ea-Tui —  Lycophr.  754. 

NiVcrav  TS  ^a9sijv,  'AvfiijSo'va  t'  e(r^aTooo<rav.    II.  B.  508. 

"  The  market-place," says  Dicaearchus,  "is  planted 
"  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  a  double  porch.  It 
"  is  well  supplied  with  wine  and  provisions,  but  is  de- 
"  ficient  in  corn,  from  the  soil  being  poor.  Nearly  all 
"  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  who  derive  their  sub- 
"  sistence  from  trading  in  hooks,  fish,  purple,  and 
"  sponges.  They  grow  old  in  their  huts  on  the  sea- 
"  shore  in  the  midst  of  sea-weeds,  and  are  all  thin,  and 
"  red  in  the  face.  The  very  tips  of  their  nails  are 
"  worn  away  in  their  seafaring  employment.  The 
"  greatest  part  of  them  are  mariners  and  shipwrights. 
"  So  far  are  they  from  tilling  the  ground,  that  they 
"  are  possessed  of  none  at  all.  They  affirm  that  they 
"  are  descended  from  Glaucus,  the  sea  god,  who  is 
"  said  to  have  been  a  fisherman."  This  place  was 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  of  which  an  ancient  oracle 
delivered  this  opinion  : 

Ou5'  Upav  'Tnepoiv,  oSt  y  xTpuyov  ohov  sTTivsg. 

Athex.  I.  56. 
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Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  Cabiri  were  worship- 
ped at  Anthedon ;  there  was  also  a  temple  of  Pro- 
serpine in  the  town,  and  one  of  J3acchus  without  the 
walls.  Near  the  sea  was  the  spot  called  the  leap  of 
Glaucus.  (Ba^ot.  22.  Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  404.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'AveyjUv.  Plin.  IV.  7.)  Sir  W.  Gell  reports, 
that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  under  mount  Ktypa, 
about  seven  miles  from  Potxumadi,  and  six  from 
Egripo  \ 

Above  Anthedon,  towards  the  interior  of  Boeotia, 
niessapius  rises   mouut   Ktypia^,   the   ancient    Messapus,   so 

mons.  .  . 

called,  as  it  was  reported,  from  Messapius,  who 
afterwards  headed  a  colony,  which  established  itself 
in  lapygia.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  405.  Pausan.  Boeot.  22.) 

'Exaj  Se  (fpvxTOu  (pws  ev   Kup'nrov  poag 
Mscro'aTrlou  (puXa^i  crrnxalvn  ixoKov. 

^scH.  Ag.  284. 

Stephanus  improperly  assigns  it  to  Euboea.  (v.  Mea- 

aaTriov.) 

isos  sive         Strabo  notices  a  spot  near  Anthedon  named  Isos, 
'^^'         with  some  vestiges  of  a  city,  which  was  looked  upon 
by  many  of  the  commentators  of  Homer  as  answer- 
ing to  the  Nisa  of  the  poet. 

Klaaciv  re  ^aSs'i^v,  'Av9r;5ov«  t   Ecr^^aToooaav. 

II.  B.  508. 

Others,  however,  identified  that  town  with  Nysa  on 
mountHelicon.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  405.  Cf.  Dica^arch. 
Stat.  Grsec.  v.  102.)  This  site  is  now  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  small  town  of  JLokisf,  somewhat  north 
of  the  ruins  of  Anthedon  ^. 

'  Itiner.    p.  147.     The   ge-  Goltzius,  are  suspected, 
miine   coins    of  x^nthedon    are  ■'  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  147. 

extremely  rare,  the  inscription  ''  Melet.  Geogr.  p.  340.  c.  1 , 

is  A.     Those  with  the   legend  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  148. 
ANeHAQNION,     published    by 
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We  must  now  return  to  the  south  of  Boeotia,  in 
order  to  describe  what  remains  of  the  province  in 
that  direction,  and  wliich  will  be  comprehended  in 
the  districts  of  Tanagra  and  Oropus. 

Tanagra  was  a  considerable  town  situated  in  a  Tanagra. 
rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aso- 
pus.     Its  more  ancient  appellation  was  said  to  be 
Grsea : 

II.  B.  498. 

"AcvY.:  TtcuKonui  yivva,  Tsix-fxlxoov  rpo[/.Oi, 

Tpy-iiv  7ro9oDyT=c —  LycOPHR.  644. 

(Pausan.  Bceot.  20.  Cf.  Eustath.  ad  II.  loc.  cit.) 
though  Stephanus  asserts  that  some  writers  consi- 
dered them  as  two  distinct  cities,  and  Strabo  also 
appears  to  be  of  this  ojjinion.  (IX.  p.  403.)  Ari- 
stotle affirmed  that  Oropus  ought  to  be  identified 
with  Grsea.  Others  again  observed,  that  in  the 
Theban  territory  there  was  a  spot  called  Tpaiag  e^of, 
or  Tpaiai  (jT^Bog,  which  might  be  the  place  alluded  to 
by  Homer.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tavaypa.  Cf.  Polyaen. 
Strat.  II.  1.  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4,  50.)  Poemandria  was 
another  name  borne  by  Tanagi'a  in  distant  ages,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  (loc.  cit.)  and  Stephanus,  who 
quotes  from  Lycophron.  (326.) 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  at  an  early  period  the 
district  of  Tanagi'a  was  occupied  by  the  Gephyraei, 
Phoenicians  who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  from 
thence  afterwards  migrated  to  Athens.  (V.  57. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Pe^vpTj.) 

An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  in  the  vicinity  of  Tanagra, 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  former,  who 
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had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  their  return  from  an  expedition  into  Phocis,  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  courage  and  discipline 
of  their  enemies.  (Thuc.  I.  108.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  283.) 
Not  long  after,  Myronides,  the  Athenian  general, 
having  defeated  the  Boeotian  forces  at  ffinophytae, 
in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  seized  upon  the  latter 
town,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  (Diod.  Sic.  XI. 
285.  Thuc.  I.  108.)  The  Athenians  were  again 
successful  in  a  minor  action  fought  here  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuc.  III.  91.)  The  following 
description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  Dicaearchus. 
"  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  lofty  and  rugged 
"  eminence,  it  is  white  and  chalky  in  appearance,  but 
"  the  houses  are  beautifully  adorned  with  handsome 
"  porticoes,  painted  in  the  encaustic  style.  The  sur- 
"  rounding  country  does  not  produce  much  corn,  but 
"  it  grows  the  best  wine  in  Boeotia.  The  inhabit- 
"  ants  are  wealthy,  but  frugal,  being  for  the  most 
"  part  landholders,  not  manufacturers ;  they  are  ob- 
"  servers  of  justice,  good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giv- 
"  ing  freely  to  such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are  in 
"  want,  and  also  to  necessitous  travellers ;  in  short, 
"  they  seem  to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 
"  meanness  and  avarice.  There  is  no  city  in  all 
"  Boeotia  where  strangers  can  reside  so  securely ;  for 
"  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over  rigid  pride  exhibited 
*'  towards  those  who  have  been  unfortunate,  owing 
"  to  the  independent  and  industrious  habits  of  the 
"  citizens.  I  never  saw  in  any  town  so  little  ap- 
"  peance  of  any  inclination  to  profligacy,  which  is 
*'  the  most  frequent  source  of  crime  amongst  men. 
*'  For  where  there  is  a  sufficiency,  the  love  of  gain 
"  is   not   harboured,  and  vice   is  consequently  ex- 
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"  eluded."  (Stat.  Graee.  p.  12.)  Strabo  reports,  that 
in  his  time  Tanagra  was  one  of  the  few  Boeotian 
towns  which  preserved  any  appearance  of  prosperity 
and  opulence.  (IX.  p.  403.)  Pliny  styles  it  a  free 
city.  (IV.  7.) 

Pausanias  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  was  a  celebrated  statue  of  Parian  marble  by 
Calamis,  and  a  triton  still  more  remarkable.  There 
were  also  temples  sacred  to  Themis,  Venus,  and 
Apollo ;  two  were  dedicated  to  Mercury  Criophorus, 
and  Promachus,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  circumstance 
peculiar  to  the  Tanagrsei,  that  these  edifices  were 
placed  apart  from  buildings  appropriated  to  civil 
purposes,  and  remote  from  the  usual  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  forum  was  a  statue  of  the  poetess  Corinna, 
who  was  a  native  of  their  city.  (Cf.  Julian.  Var.  Hist. 
XIII.  25.)  Tanagra,  as  Pausanias  further  reports, 
was  famed  for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks.  (Boeot.  20. 
Cf.  Hesych.  v.  KoXcicppv^.  Suid.  TavaypaToi  akeKTopiTKoi.) 

The  ruins  of  this  town  were  at  first  discovered,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  at  GrcEmada  or  Grimafhi, 
near  the  village  of  Skoimandari ;  he  found  there 
vestiges  of  its  walls  and  theatre  ^.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  giv^es  the  following  accurate 
account  of  its  topography.  "  The  Asopus  is  in 
"  winter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight  months  of 
"  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying  from  Parnes 
"  towards  Thebes,  soon  after  leaving  the  banks  of 
"  this  river,  the  plain  ceases,  and  you  reach  a 
"  gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  situ- 
"  ated  the  Albanian  village  of  Shoimatari^  inhabited 
"  by  forty  families.  The  ruins  of  Tanagra  are  at  a 
"  spot  called  Grimatha,  about  three  miles  to  the 

"  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  134, 
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"  south-west  at  tlie  end  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  which 
"  extend  from  thence  several  miles  towards  Thebes. 
"  The  ground  too  has  a  gradual  ascent  from  these 
"  ruins  towards  the  Asopus,  and  the  great  ])lain  be- 
*'  yond  it,  which  it  proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I 
*'  have  no  doubt  it  formerly  commanded.  There 
"  are  no  well  preserved  remains  of  public  edifices  or 
"  walls  at  G^'imathi'^y  Tanagra  possessed  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller 
Eieon.  towns  in  its  dependence ;  among  these  was  Eicon, 
noticed  by  Homer, 

0»'  T  'EXzUiV   elx"*''  ^^'  "'^M'^i  J*"'  rTrTrwya — 

II.  B.  500. 

Strabo  says  it  was  so  called  from  its  marshy  situa- 
tion. (IX.  p.  404,  5.  Cf.  Herod.  43.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  7.) 

Pharie.  Pharse,  according  to  Straljo,  was  another  Tana- 

grsean  borough  %  (IX.  p.  405.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  <!>«- 

Hyria.  p^}^^  ^s  wcll  as  Hyna,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  con- 
junction with  Aulis, 

II.  B.  496. 

whence  it  was  supposed  to  be   situated  near  that 

town.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  404.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Tpla. 

Eustath.  ad  II.  loc.  cit.)    Near  Hyria  we  must  place 
chaiia.      Chalia,  a  maritime  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  in 

conjunction  with  the  former  by  Theopompus,  who 

is  quoted  by  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  XaXia.) 
Deiium.  In  the  same  district  was  Delium,  celebrated  for 

'^  Clarke's  Travels,  P.  II.  s.  graph  is  JJ— TANA.— and  TA- 

3.  p.  45.     The  coins  of  Tana-  NArPAIilN.  Sestin.  p.  45. 
gra  are  abundant,  from  the  early  e  xhe  inscription  on  the  coins 

autonomous  to  the  late  imperial  ^f  pharae  is  «I>A.  and  *E.  Ses- 

ones  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Com-  (j,^    .-,    45 
modus  :   in  the  former  the  epi- 
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its  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  also  for  the 
battle  which  took  place  in  its  vicinity  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  when  the  former  were 
totally  routed.  It  was  in  this  engagement  that  So- 
crates, according  to  some  accounts,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcibiades. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  403.  Diog.  Laert.  II.  22.  Thuc.  IV. 
96.)  The  Athenians,  who  had  seized  upon  the 
temple,  and  fortified  it,  were  soon  after  besieged  by 
the  Boeotians,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
precipitately,  on  their  rampart,  which  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  being  set  on  fire  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  IV.  100.)  Hero- 
dotus reports  that  Delium  was  opposite  to  Chalcis. 
(VI.  118.)  Livy  also  states  that  it  is  close  to  the 
sea,  and  five  miles  from  Tanagra ;  the  strait  of  the 
Euripus  being  in  that  place  less  than  four  miles 
broad.  The  troops  of  Antiochus  here  attacked  and 
surprised  a  Roman  detachment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  that  monarch.  (XXXI.  45. 
and  XXXV.  51.  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt.  297.)  Strabo 
says  Delium  was  thirty  stadia  from  Aulis.  (IX.  p. 
40.  Cf.  Pausan.  Boeot.  20.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  A-^Xiov.) 
Some  vestiges  of  this  ancient  town  have  been  ob- 
served by  modern  travellers  near  the  village  of  Dra- 
misi,  on  the  Euripus  ^. 

In  the  Tanagraean  district  we  must  also  place  CEno-  (Ennphy. 
phytae,  where  the  Athenians  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Boeotian  forces  a  few  years  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  (Thuc.  1. 108.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  283.) 
Poloson,  a  village  which  was  said  to  have  been   thePoioson. 

^  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  134.  Dod-      to    Delium    by    mimisiuiitical 
well,  t.  II.  p.  155.     Some  coins      writers.  SevSiin,  p.  45.  c.  2. 
with  the  iiiscr.  AE.  are  ascribed 
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Cerycius  abodc  of  Athis ;  and  mount  Cerycius,  the  rcj)ortcd 
birthplace  of  Mercury.  (Pausan.  Ba^ot.  20.) 

Oropus.  From  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  situated  on  the  right 

bank  of  tlie  Asopus,  Dicaearchus  reckons  tliirty  sta- 
dia. •'*  The  road  lies  through  olive  plantations,  and 
"  a  well  wooded  country,  where  the  traveller  is  free 
"  from  all  apprehension  of  robbers."  He  styles  Oro- 
pus "  the  dvvelling-Iiouse  of  Thebes,  the  traffic  of 
"  retail  venders,  the  insurpassable  avarice  of  excise- 
"  men  versed  in  excess  of  wickedness  for  ages,  ever 
"  imposing  duties  on  imported  goods.  The  gene- 
"  rality  are  rough  in  their  manners,  but  courteous 
"  to  those  who  are  shrewd ;  they  are  repulsive  to 
"  the  Boeotians,  but  the  Athenians  are  Boeotians^?." 
Xeno,  a  comic  writer,  thus  satirized  the  Oropians : 

Kaxov  te'Aoj  yevoJTO  Tolg  'OpcoTiloig. 

(Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grsec.  p.  11.)  Oropus,  from  its  si- 
tuation on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  a 
continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  people. 
(Pausan.  Attic.  34.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
find  it  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  (Thuc.  II.)  but 
towards  the  close  of  that  contest  we  hear  of  the 
town  being  surprised  by  the  Boeotians,  who  retained 
possession  of  it  for  many  years.  (VIII.  60.)  In  con- 
sequence of  a  sedition  which  occurred  there,  the 
Thebans  changed  the  site  of  the  town,  and  removed 
it  about  seven  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diod.  Sic.  XIII. 
404.)  After  the  overthrow  of  Thebes,  Oropus  was 
ceded  to  the  Athenians  by  Alexander.  Hence  Livy, 
Pausanias,   and    Pliny,  place   the   town    in  Attica. 

B  The  meaning  perhaps  is,  the  Boeotians  as  to  have  lost 
that  the  Athenians  on  this  bor-  their  usual  characteristics  of 
der  were  so  much  mixed  with      acuteness  and  intelligence. 
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(Liv.  XLV.  27.  Pausan.  Attic.  34.  Plin.  IV.  7.) 
but  Strabo,  (IX.  p.  404.)  Dicajarchus,  (v.  85.)  and 
Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  'ilpxTro^)  ascribe  it  to  Boeotia. 
Thucydides  says  the  district  in  which  it  was  si- 
tuated was  named  Piraice,  (II.  23.^)  but  Stephanus 
appears  to  have  read  Graice ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Aristotle  and  others  assigned  Grsea  to  the  territory 
of  Oropus.  (Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  404.)  Oropus  is  fur- 
ther mentioned  by  Herodotus,  VI.  100.  Demosth. 
de  Pac.  p.  63.  Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  714.  Pausan.  Ach. 
11.  Polyb.  Frag.  XXXIII.  Cic.  ad  Att.  XII.  23. 
Ammian.  Marcell.  XXX. 

"  Oropus,"  says  Dodwell,  "  is  now  called  Ropo, 
"  and  contains  only  few  and  imperfect  ruins.  Some 
"  architectural  fragments  in  marble  are  dispersed 
"  about ;  and  the  traces  of  the  acropolis  wall  may 
"  be  discovered  on  a  neighbouring  hill '." 

Amphiaraus  was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  upAmphiarai 
by  the  gaping  earth,  together  with  his  chariot,  near  ^^^  ""^* 
that  city  ;  and  he  afterwards  received  divine  honours 
from  the  Oropians,  who  erected  a  temple  to  him  on 
the  spot,  and  a  statue  of  white  marble.  (Pausan.  At- 
tic. 34.)  The  Thebans,  however,  maintained  that 
the  event  above  mentioned  took  place  in  their  ter- 
ritory, on  the  spot  called  Cnopia ;  and  Sophocles, 
who  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  (IX.  p.  404.)  seems  to 
favour  this  opinion  : 

''  If  the  reading  Ilet.ai^vjy  is  less  attempt  upon  the  island  of 

right,  it  is  probable  we  ought  Melos,  sailed  afterwards  to  O- 

to   substitute  in    another    pas-  ropus,    which    could    not  with 

sage  of  Thucydides  T-^?  rieipaiv^^  any  truth  be  described  as   op- 

inr  -Tfj;  iiifw  7-^,-.  (III.  91.)      It  posite  to  Melos. 
being  there  stated  that  an  Athe-  '  T.  II.  p.  150.   Spon.  t.  11. 

nian  fleet  having  made  a  fruit-  p.  482.  Gell's  Itiiier.  p.  ()ti. 

VOI-.  II.  T 
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'ESc'^aTO  pa.y{i(ra  0Yj(3oiia.  aovig 

The  temple  of  Amphiaraus,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  twelve  stadia  from  Oropiis,  and  not  far  from 
the  sea,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dicaearchus.  The 
road  from  Athens  to  Oropus  passed  close  to  it ;  the 
same  writer  affirms  that  it  was  well  frequented,  and 
provided  with  many  resting  places,  and  good  inns, 
which  prevented  the  traveller  from  feeling  fatigue 
after  his  journey.  (Stat.  Grsec.  p.  11.  and  v.  85.) 
The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was  of  considerable  anti- 
quity and  reputation  ;  it  was  consulted  by  Croesus, 
and  its  veracity  admitted.  (Herod.  I.  48.)  Mardo- 
nius  sought  also  an  answer  from  the  hero.  (VIII. 
134.)  Livy  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Amphilochus 
near  Oropus,  meaning  probably  that  of  Amphiaraus. 
(XLV.  27.)  But  it  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that 
Amphilochus  shared  the  honours  paid  to  the  latter. 
(Attic,  loc.  cit.'^) 
Amphiarai      Near   the    temple    were    a   fountain    and    baths 

fons. 

named  also  after  Amphiaraus.  (Athen.  II.  25.  Eu- 

phor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Q^panog.) 

Delphi-  At  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  was  the  port,  some- 

mum,  qui      ^  '■ 

et  portus  times  termed  Sacred,  but  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Delphinium.  Strabo  says  it  was  opposite 
to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  about  twenty  stadia  from 
Oropus ^ 

A  few  names  yet  remain  to  be  added  to  our  list 
of  Boeotian  towns. 


^  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  dQ.    Men-  bably  stood  al  Calamo,  accord- 

tion  is  made  of  a  source  in  a  ing  to  inscriptions  found  there, 
well  with  ancient  blocks  near  '  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  66. 

the  coast ;  but  the  temple  pro- 
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Eilesium,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  catalogue  Hesium. 
of  ships : 

II.  B.  499. 

(Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  406.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ElXeaiov,  Eu- 
stath.  ad  II.  loc.  cit.) — Zaea,  a  very  ancient  town  ofzaea. 
Boeotia,  according  to  Herodian,  cited  by  Stephanus 
Byz.  (v.  Zaid.) — Eleiitheris,   near  Oropus,  founded  Eieuthens. 
by  Cothus  and  ^clus,  as  Theopompus  reported,  (ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'EXev6epii.) — Ismene,  a  Boeotian  vil-ismene. 
lage.     (Steph.    Byz.    v.   'Ic7/x^v>;"\) — Aracynthus,    a 
mountain  of  Bceotia,  whence   Minerva  was  named 
Aracynthia.  (Rhian.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'ApdKvv6o^.) — Aracyn- 
Celsethra,  situated  near  Arne.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ke- <-'f isethia. 
Xai6pa.) — Metachceum,    a  fortress   between   CoroneaMeta- 
and  Orchomenus,  noticed  by  Ephorus,  who  is  cited 
by  Stephanus  Byz.   (v.  Meraj^o/ov.) — Nicaea,  in   thexicaea. 
vicinity  of  Leuctra.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  NiKaia.) — Pro-  Pronastaa. 
nastae,  a  people  of  Boeotia.  (Id.  v.  Upovda-Tai.) — Sar-Sardsum 
daeum,  a  mountain  near  the  Asopus.  (Id.  v.  Ydp^aiov.) 
— Traphia,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  abounding  in  flocks.  Traphia. 
(Id.   V.  Tpd(f)€ia.) — Philenorium,   in    the    district    ofPtiieno- 
Arne,  so  called  from   Philenor  an  iEtolian.  (Id.  v, 
^iXvjvopiov.) 

We  may  conclude  our  account  of  this  Grecian 
province  with  the  following  extract  from  Dicaear- 
chus.  "  The  Boeotians  thus  notice  the  defects  which 
"  prevail  in  each  of  their  cities.  They  affirm  that 
"  avarice  dwells  at  Oropus,  envy  at  Tanagra,  con- 


"^   Sestini  cites  an  unique  coin  with  the  epigniph  ISMHNIflN. 
p.  45. 

T  2 
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"  tention  at  7'hespise,  insolence  at  Thebes,  covet- 
"  ousness  at  Anthedon,  idleness  at  Coronea,  arro- 
"  gance  at  Platsea,  fever  at  Onchestus,  stupidity  at 
"  Haliartus.  These  evils  have  come  upon  Boeotia 
"  from  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  hence  Pherecrates 
"  says, 
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Origin  and  history  of  the  Athenians — Boundaries  of  Attica — To- 
pography of  Athens,  with  its  harbours  and  surrounding  district 
— Description  of  the  coast  and  islands — Interior  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Tradition  derived  the  name  of  Attica  from 
Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  the  earliest 
kings  of  the  country,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pau- 
sanias,  Attic.  2.  Strabo,  IX.  p.  397.  and  Apollodo- 
rus,  III.  13,  5.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Cranaus  this  portion  of 
Greece  was  called  Acte,  either  from  Actaius,  one  of 
its  most  ancient  chiefs,  or,  as  Strabo  is  willing  to 
suppose,  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  great  ex- 
tent of  coast.  (IX.  p.  391.  Cf.  Harpocrat.  v.  'Aktv;, 
ApoUod.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ead.  v.)  Its  more  obscure 
appellation  of  Mopsopia  was  deduced  from  the  hero 
Mopsopus,  or  Mopsops.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  397.) 

Ka)  Tratrav  'Axrijv  s^snopSrja'av  dog), 
Taj  Mo^OTTOiovs  alSaXwaua-oci  yva^. 

Lycophr.  1339. 
(Cf.  Schol.  ad  loc.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Moxpoiria.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians  especially 
prided  themselves  on  the  great  antiquity  of  their 
race,  and  their  vanity  indulged  itself  in  the  hyper- 
bolical assertion  of  being  sprung  from  the  earth, 
universal  parent  of  all  things. 

T  3 
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elv«»  (pa<ri  raj  auTo'p^Ooi/«; 

IvAfivaj  'AQr/VUi  odx.  eTrsla-xKTov  yevo; — 

Ei:r.  Ion,  589- 

(Cf.  Isocr.  Paneg.  Demosth.  Fun.  Oiat.  Plat.  Me- 
iiex.  Menand.  Rhet.  I.  15.)  By  this  expression  we 
are  prol)ably  to  understand  that  they  were  unable 
to  name  the  period  when  their  progenitors  first  set- 
tled in  the  country  of  which  they  had  so  long  re- 
tained possession ;  and  assuredly  the  silence  of  all 
ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  their  origin  must 
be  considered  as  a  corroboration  of  the  antiquity  to 
which  they  laid  claim.  Thucydides  contents  him- 
self with  saying  that  Attica,  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  its  soil,  never  changed  its  inhabitants. 
(I.  2.)  But  who  were  these  in  the  first  instance? 
Herodotus  asserts,  that,  when  the  Pelasgi  prevailed 
in  Greece,  the  Athenians,  then  named  Cranai,  formed 
part  of  that  widely  diffused  race ;  under  Cecrops 
they  were  called  Cecropidae,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Erechtheus  that  they  assumed  the  appel- 
lation by  which  they  are  now  known  in  history. 
(VIII.  44.  Cf.  Scymn.  Ch.  v.  558.  Eustath.  ad  Dio- 
nys.  Perieg.  v.  423.)  This  account  would  make 
Cranaus,  from  whom  the  name  of  Cranaus  is  said  to 
be  derived,  anterior  to  Cecrops,  whereas  Strabo,  (IX. 
p.  397.)  Pausanias,  (Attic.  2.)  and  ApoUodorus,  (III. 
14,  5.)  regard  the  latter  hero  as  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two ;  and  yet  ApoUodorus  terms  Cranaus  av- 
Toy^m^  as  well  as  Cecrops.  Isocrates  also  seems  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  Herodotus.  (Orat.  Panath.)  Upon 
the  whole  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
the  account  of  that  historian,  since  the  very  fact  of 
Cecrops  having  introduced  a  greater  degree  of  civi- 
lization among  the  Athenians  would  lead  us  to  as- 
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sign  a  less  remote  period  to  his  reign.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  sides  that  he  was  the  first  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered subjects,  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Aones,  Cares,  and  other  neighbouring  barbarians, 
and  to  establish  them  in  townships  or  districts.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  397.  Plut.  Vit.  Thes.)  Pau- 
sanias  intimates  that  there  w^ere  two  princes  of  this 
name,  (Attic.  5.)  but  we  have  no  further  evidence 
in  support  of  this  fact. 

It  has  been  asserted  also  that  Cecrops  was  not  a 
native  of  Greece,  but  that  he  came  from  Sais  in 
Mgypt,  whence  he  imported  the  worship  of  Neitli, 
a  goddess  of  that  country,  who  thus  became  known 
to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Athena,  or  Mi- 
nerva. Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  state- 
ment rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  such  late  writers 
as  Suidas,  Tzetzes,  and  the  Scholiast  to  Aristopha- 
nes ;  and  though  earlier  and  far  more  respectable 
authors  seem  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  worship  of 
Minerva  being  derived  from  Sais,  (Plat.  Tim.  Diod. 
Sic.  I.  25.)  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  that  Ce- 
crops was  an  ^Egyptian.  Herodotus  certainly  in- 
forms us  that  the  Pelasgi  borrowed  the  names  of 
their  gods  from  ^^gypt,  (II.  51.)  and  why  then 
may  we  not  suppose  that  Cecrops  was  a  Pelasgian 
chief?  assuredly  the  form  of  his  name,  like  those  of 
Dryops,  Dolops,  Mopsops,  EUops,  and  many  others 
of  that  very  early  age  is  truly  Grecian  ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  the  assertions  of  late 
scholiasts  and  grammarians^.    But  whoever  Cecrops 


^  Mr.  INIitford,   however,   in  and  he  quotes  several  modern 

his  Grecian  History  is  inclined  writers  who   are  of  the    same 

to   give  implicit  credit  to  the  opinion.    T.    I.    c.    1.    p.    53. 

Egyptian    origin    of    Cecrops,  8vo. 

T  4 
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was,  it  seems  universally  acknowledged,  that  Athens, 
under  the  name  of  Cecropia,  was  indebted  to  him 
for  her  foundation  and  earliest  political  institutions  : 

AvTov  T   avuKTCi,  7r«7&«  xAifvov  Ai'y?coj 
Kai  rovg  ahv  xvtw,  8.-^'k;v  TSTctyixivoug 

Euu.  SUPI'L. 

hence  also  the  whole  of  Attica  was  at  one  time 
called  Cecropia,  (Eur.  Hipp.  34.  Ion.  1571.  Apol- 
lod.  III.  14,  1.  Plin.  IV.  7.)  and  the  Athenians  Ce- 
ro})idse : 

Eur.  Ph(en.  862. 

TauT»jv  t-KSf,(TB  Kex^OTr/Saij  KOiVM  Zopl.  Ion.  296. 

Homer  makes  no  mention  of  Cecrops,  but  seems 
rather  to  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Athens  to  the 
earthborn  Erechtheus,  whom  other  writers  name 
Erichthonius : 

O'i  8*  aq  'ASrjvai  -'X""?  suxr/jaivov  TrroXiB^fov, 

Ariixov  'Epc^Srjog  ixiyaXrjTopog,  ov  hot  'ASrv*) 

0pi=4/e,  Aiof  Suyarrygi,  rex?  fh  ^siScupoj  "Apovpu, 

KaS  8'  £V  'ASi^vrjcr'  sio'sv,  Ito  £v»  tt.'ovj  vr^a' 

'RvfiaSs  [xiv  TuvpOKTi  xcii  apvsiolg  \XuQvsai 

Kc'jgoj  'A9y;yaj«jv,  TTSpnsKKofXivaiV  VMOLVTUiV.       II.  B.  547- 

'X2j  a^a  (pcuvijcracr'  ansjSy]  yXuuTiuiTTig  'AQr}VYj 
YlovTOV  Itt'  uTpvysTOV   xItts  §5  Sx-g''*?"  sgaTctvrjV 
"Ikbto  8'  1;  M«pa9a)va,  xa»  iupvaymuv  'A^i/yjv, 

AOV:   8'  'Epe^SriOg  TTUKtVOV  lo^ov.  Od.   H.   81. 

Agreeably  to  this  statement  Herodotus  affirms  that 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  that  his  sub- 
jects took  the  name  of  Athenians.  (VIII.  44.)  I 
pass  over  the  reigns  of  Amphictyon,  Pandion,  and 
jErgeus,  since  they  appertain   rather   to   mythology 
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than  history ;  and  it  is  only  from  Theseus,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  though  he  too  helongs  douhtless  to  the 
heroic  age,  that  the  political  existence  of  Athens 
begins  to  assume  a  more  definite  character.  Attica, 
which,  according  to  the  arrangement  introduced  by 
Cecrops,  was  divided  into  twelve  small  districts,  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  therefore  constituting 
a  weak  and  inefficient  state,  received  a  new  and  far 
better  form  of  government  under  the  direction  of 
this  wise  and  energetic  prince.  He  abolished  all 
subordinate  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice  through- 
out the  several  districts  of  Attica,  and  concentrated 
the  whole  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  into 
one  focus.  Athens  thus  became  the  seat  of  empire 
and  commerce,  for  which  it  was  so  well  calculated 
from  its  advantageous  position.  Theseus,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  civil  bond  of  union  by  which  his 
subjects  were  now  united,  further  established  a  reli- 
gious festival,  named  Panathenaea,  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  celebrated  in  the  capital,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  bringing  together  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica  at  one  stated  period  of  the  year. 
(Thuc.  11.  15.  Plut.  Thes.  Xenoph.  Cyn.  1.  Strab. 
IX,  p.  397.)  Thus  Athens,  though  possessing  a  ter- 
ritory far  inferior  in  extent  and  fertility  to  Thes- 
saly,  Boeotia,  and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
through  the  judicious  measures  adopted  by  Theseus, 
became  at  this  early  period  one  of  the  chief  powers 
of  Greece,  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  civilization  and 
refinement.  (Thuc.  I.  6.)  The  successor  of  this  prince 
was  Menestheus,  who  commanded  the  Athenians  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as 
the  best  tactician  of  the  age  : 
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Tciv  ayS'  rjye/io'veu',  vlo§  riersalo,  MfveaSsyj. 

Koo-/x,rjo"«j  j'ttttouj  re  xk(  uvspug  uani^i'jjTcic.      II.  B.  552. 

Eti/s'  uiov  nsTsoJo,  Mci/£(r9>ja  TrXi^^iTTTrov, 

'Eo-TaoV*  a/x,(pj  S'  'AQijvaToj,  [xriarMps;  ui)Tr,i.    1 1..  A.  327. 

Sometimes  the  poet  designates  the  Athenians  by 
the  name  of  lonians  : 

"Evfla  8e  BoiwTOi,  xa)  'luoveg  kXx.sy^irMVcg.        II.  N.  685. 

This  appellation  was  derived,  as  it  is  said,  from  Ion, 
the  grandson  of  Hellen,  and  was  more  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  great  Hellenic  family,  of  which  they 
only  formed  a  part.  (Thuc.  III.  104.  Herod.  I.  143. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  391.) 

The  line  of  Athenian  monarchs  terminates  with 
Codrus,  the  son  of  Melanthus,  a  Messenian  chief, 
whose  services  in  war  had  procured  for  him  the 
throne  of  Athens ;  and  thenceforward  the  govern- 
ment of  chief  magistrates,  named  Archons,  was 
adopted.  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  first  assumed 
that  office,  which  lasted  for  life ;  while  his  brothers, 
Androclus  and  Neleus,  were  appointed  to  establish 
in  Asia  Minor  a  colony,  which  extended  the  name 
of  Ionia  to  the  shores  of  that  rich  and  fertile 
country,  B.  C.  1044.  (Herod.  I.  142.  Thuc.  I.  12. 
Pausan.  Ach.  2.  Strab.  XIV.  p.  632.)  The  succes- 
sion of  perpetual  archons  lasted  for  315  years,  ter- 
minating with  Alcmseon,  the  thirteenth  from  Me- 
don. On  his  death  it  was  decreed  that  the  magi- 
stracy should  be  held  for  ten  years  only ;  after  it 
had  been  enjoyed,  however,  under  this  limitation  by 
six  archons,  another  change  was  effected,  by  which 
the  period  was  reduced  to  one  year,  the  number  of 
magistrates  being  then  raised  to  nine.     Of  these  the 
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first  was  properly  the  arch  on,  or,  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  eponymus ;  the  second  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  king,  and  presided  more 
especially  over  religious  matters,  while  the  archon 
eponymus  undertook  to  discharge  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  state.  The  third  archon,  as  his  name 
of  polemarch  implies,  had  the  sole  management  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  supreme  command  when 
the  army  took  the  field.  The  remaining  six,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  thesmothetse,  like 
the  praetors  at  Rome,  watched  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  pronounced  judgment  in  all 
causes  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  power  of  making 
laws  was  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  con- 
voked by  the  council  of  archons,  who  might  pro- 
perly be  said  to  constitute  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  laws  of  Draco,  which  were  not  long 
after  introduced,  are  supposed  to  have  been  directed 
solely  to  the  improvement  of  the  penal  code  at 
Athens,  but  their  excessive  severity  appears  to  have 
rendered  them  of  little  avail  in  removing  the  evils 
which  they  were  designed  to  remedy.  Discontent 
and  discord  increased,  and  Athens  had  become  a 
prey  to  faction,  when  Solon  appeared,  by  whose  su- 
perior wisdom  in  legislation  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  restored  to  the  state.  Having  first  relieved 
that  portion  of  the  population  most  burdened  with 
penury  and  debts  by  new  financial  arrangements, 
and  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco,  he  proceeded  to 
institute  a  new  classification  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  subordinate  however  to  the  old  division 
into  four  tribes,  established  under  the  dominion  of 
kings.  Each  tribe  was  now  divided  into  three 
curiae,   and  each  curia  again   into  thu'ty  families. 
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This  arrangement,  it  should  be  observed,  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  tril)es  into  demi  or  villages, 
which  was  rather  a  local  than  a  ])olitical  distinction. 
Again,  Solon  instituted  a  census  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  three  first  of  which  were  made  up  of 
those  citizens  who  possessed  a  certain  income,  and 
from  which  alone  the  annual  magistrates  and  officers 
of  the  state  could  be  chosen.    Of  these  the  first  class 
was  composed  of  such  persons  as  possessed  a  revenue 
arising  from  land  produce  of  500   Attic  medimni, 
the  second  of  300,  the  third  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred.    The  military  service  of  the  two  first 
classes  was  confined  to  the  cavalry,  and  each  indi- 
vidual was  expected  to  maintain  a  horse  at  his  own 
expense ;  hence  the   name   of  'iTTTreTg,  which  is  fre- 
quently assigned  to   them.     The  third  class,   who 
were  designated  as  Zeugites,  were  obliged  to  serve 
as  heavy-armed  infantry,  or  oirXhaiy  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  bound  to  furnish  themselves   with 
the  necessary   arms    and    accoutrements.     The  re- 
maining citizens,  whose  revenue  fell  short  of  200 
medimni,  were  included  in  the  fourth  class,  under 
the  name  of  thetes,  and  were  called  upon  to  serve 
either  the  army  or  fleet  as  occasion  required.     The 
right  of  election  belonged  to  all  in  common,  as  well 
as  a  free  and  equal  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people ;  and  as  the  fourth  class  was  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  this  privilege  produced   a  decided 
preponderance   in  favour  of  the   democratic  party. 
Solon  next  formed  a  council,  consisting  at  first  of 
four   hundred    members,    which    was    subsequently 
raised    to  five    hundred,   under   which   name   it   is 
better  known  in  history.    The  individuals  who  com- 
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posed  this  assembly  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot ;  they 
were  bound  also  to  submit  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  of 
their  previous  conduct  and  character  on  the  part  of 
the  electors.  When  the  tribes  had  been  increased 
to  ten,  each  furnished  fifty  members  to  the  council, 
and  these  for  the  space  of  thirty-five  days  assumed 
in  turn  the  title  and  office  of  prytanes,  or  presidents 
of  the  council.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  this 
state  assembly  to  discuss  and  pro])ose  measures, 
which  afterwards  became  subjects  of  debate,  and 
were  approved  or  rejected  in  the  general  meeting 
of  the  people.  The  business  of  the  latter  assembly 
was  regulated  in  some  degree  by  the  superintendence 
of  nine  Proedri,  one  of  whom  was  called  Epistates, 
or  president ;  besides  these,  there  were  eleven  officers, 
named  nomophy laces,  or  guardians  of  the  laws, 
whose  office  was  to  point  out  to  the  assembly  what- 
soever might  have  a  tendency  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution and  existing  laws. 

Solon  fully  restored  to  its  former  power  the  an- 
cient court  of  Areopagus,  and  in  some  instances 
even  increased  it :  hence  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  this  tribunal,  the  members  of 
which  were  chosen  from  those  who  had  served  the 
office  of  archon  without  reproach :  when  elected, 
they  retained  their  functions  for  life. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  appears  to  have 
been  partly  of  a  judicial  and  partly  of  a  censorial 
nature.  It  took  especial  cognizance  of  capital  of- 
fences ;  and  its  authority  exceeded  in  some  cases  even 
that  of  the  popular  assembly,  since  it  possessed  the 
power  of  pardoning  or  condemning  those  on  whom 
the  people  had  passed  a  contrary  sentence.  The 
Areopagus  presided  over  the  morality,  industry,  and 
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good  conduct  of  all  the  members  of  the  state ;  but 
its  vigilance  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
education  of  the  youthful  meniljers  of  the  commu- 
nity, all  parents  being  compelled  by  its  authority  to 
educate  their  children  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
condition  in  society*^.  Such  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  new  regulations  and  legislative  enact- 
ments framed  by  Solon ;  under  which  Athens  might 
have  risen  to  prosperity  and  greatness,  had  not  the 
baneful  influence  of  tyranny,  as  it  were,  checked  in 
the  germ  the  prospect  of  that  rich  harvest  which  the 
Athenian  sage  might  have  hoped  to  reap  from  his 
prudent  and  well-digested  plans.  Attica  was  at 
this  time  divided  into  two  parties,  that  of  the  mari- 
time county,  headed  by  Megacles,  chief  of  the  Alc- 
maeonid  family,  and  that  of  the  plains,  commanded 
by  Lycurgus,  son  of  Aristolaides.  The  ambitious 
Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  third  division,  com- 
posed of  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands,  and,  hav- 
ing imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  by  a 
feigned  story  of  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  his 
adversaries,  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life,  obtained  a  body  guard,  and  seized  upon  the 
citadel.  Athens  was  thus  deprived  of  its  liberty, 
and  Pisistratus  became  the  tyrant  or  sovereign  of 
his  country.  (Herod.  I.  59-  Plut.  Vit.  Solon.)  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  he  effected  no  change  in 
the  constitution  formed  by  Solon ;  the  same  magi- 
strates, councils,  and  courts  of  judicature  were  at 
least  nominally,  if  not  effectually  retained,  and  the 

^  The  above  slight  sketch  of  Ubbo  Emmius  and  Potter,  to 
the  Athenian  republican  con-  whom  the  reader  must  be  re- 
stitution is  chieflv  taken  from      ferred  for  authorities. 
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Athenians  themselves  are  said  to  have  been  so  well 
pleased  with  the  usurper's  rule,  that  all  the  argu- 
ments and  entreaties  of  Solon  were  ineffectual  in 
rousing  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  li- 
berty. (Plut.  et  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Solon.) 

After  the  death  of  this  great  legislator,  Pisistratus 
experienced  a  temporary  reverse,  and  was  banished 
from  Athens  in  consequence  of  Megacles  and  Ly- 
curgus,  the  leaders  of  the  two  other  factions,  having 
united  against  him.  Not  long  after,  however,  a  re- 
conciliation took  place  with  Megacles,  and  by  his 
assistance  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  city, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  re- 
instated in  all  his  power.  (Herod.  I.  60.)  But  on 
a  second  quarrel  with  that  individual,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married,  and  had  treated,  as  it  is  said, 
with  disrespect,  Pisistratus  was  again  compelled  to 
leave  his  country,  and  retire  to  Euboea :  there  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  forming  alliances  and  connections 
with  different  states,  especially  Thebes  and  Argos, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  raise  a  force  sufficient 
to  overpower  his  adversaries,  and  to  recover  his  lost 
dominion,  which  he  now  retained  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  having  conciliated  the  esteem  and  favour 
of  all  parties  by  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his 
administration,  which  in  many  instances  might  be 
considered  as  highly  beneficial  to  his  country.  (Plut. 
de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  551.) 

His  sons  Hippias  and  Hij)parchus  succeeded  ap- 
parently without  opposition  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence so  long  enjoyed  by  their  father,  and  which 
they  now  shared  between  them.  Hipparchus  is  stated 
by  Plato  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
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while  Thucydides  affirms  that  he  was  the  youngest- 
Herodotus  calls  him  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 
pias.  (Plut.  Hipparch.  Thuc.  I.  20.  VI.  54.  Herod. 
V.  55.)  He  possessed  many  of  his  father's  virtues, 
and,  like  him,  was  a  great  patron  of  science  and  li- 
terature. Hippias  also  was  diligent  and  assiduous 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  in  watching 
over  tlie  interests  of  the  state.  Thucydides  com- 
mends both  for  the  encouragement  they  held  out  to 
every  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
(IV.  54.  Plut.  Hipparch.  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  VIII.  2.) 
Herodotus,  however,  affirms  that  their  government 
was  decidedly  a  tyranny,  though  he  allows  that  its 
severity  and  restraint  upon  liberty  increased  much 
more  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  occurred  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  though  the  motives  and  circum- 
stances of  the  act  are  variously  reported  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  (Herod.  V.  55.  Thuc.  VI.  54. 
Plut.  Hipparch.  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  10.  Pausan.  Attic. 
23.) 

Not  long  after  this  event,  the  Lacedaemonians,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  over  which 
the  Alcmieonidae  exercised  considerable  influence, 
invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  fa- 
mily of  Pisistratus.  Hippias,  however,  secure  Avithin 
the  walls  of  Athens,  would  have  braved  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  if  his  own  ciiildren,  and  those 
of  his  kinsmen,  had  not  accidentally  fallen  into  their 
hands.  It  was  this  unforeseen  accident  which  com- 
pelled Hippias  to  surrender  Athens  to  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta,  and  to  evacuate  its  territory.  He 
himself  retired  to  Sigeium,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  (Herod.  V.  65.) 
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Athens  was  now  restored  to  independence,  but 
remained  still  a  prey  to  civil  dissensions.  At  the 
head  of  one  party  was  Cleisthenes,  chief  of  the  Alc- 
maeonid  family,  who  always  favoured  the  democracy, 
and  had  for  that  purpose  caused  the  tribes  to  be 
increased  from  four  to  ten ;  while  the  other,  which 
might  be  called  the  aristocratical  faction,  was  led 
by  Isagoras,  who  was  openly  supported  by  Cleome- 
nes  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  By  their  aid  Isagoras 
obtained  a  temporary  advantage  over  his  adversary, 
and  forced  him  to  withdi'aw  from  the  city ;  but 
when  Cleomenes  proceeded  to  banish  several  Athe- 
nian families,  and  even  to  abolish  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred,  a  tumult  was  raised,  which  ended  in  his 
being  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Attic  territory  with 
his  Spartan  followers,  together  with  Isagoras,  leav- 
ing Cleisthenes  and  the  Alcmaeonidae  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  influence  and  authority  which  had 
been  the  object  of  their  contention.  (Herod.  V.  66. 
et  seq.)  From  this  period  Herodotus  dates  the 
commencement  of  all  the  greatness  of  Athens.  The 
energies  of  the  republic,  which  had  so  long  lain  dor- 
mant, were  now  suddenly  called  forth,  upon  finding 
itself  threatened  on  one  side  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  headed  by  Cleome- 
nes, who  thirsted  for  vengeance ;  on  another  by  the 
Boeotians  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea. 
Fortunately  the  representations  of  the  Corinthians, 
supported  by  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes, 
induced  the  Spartans  to  withdraw,  which  left  the 
Athenians  at  liberty  to  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Boeotians,  whom  they  defeated  in  battle  ;  then,  cross- 
ing over  into  Eubcea  on  the  same  day,  they  vanquisli- 
ed  the  Chalcidians,  and  occupied  their  territory  with 
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four  thousand  Athenian  citizens.   (Herod.  V.  7.  8.) 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Aristagoras  arrived  at 
Atliens  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  re})ul)lic  in  Ijehalf  of 
the  Ionian  colonies,  then  in  an  open  state  of  revolt 
against  the  Persian  monarch.     He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  this  purpose  twenty  galleys,  which,  as 
Herodotus  emphatically  observes,  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  that  destructive  war  which  afterwards  arose 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  (Herod.  V.  97.) 
The  burning  of  Sardis  was  the  only  exploit  in  which 
the   Athenians    contributed   to   the   support  of  the 
Ionian  cause,  being  soon  after  driven  back  to  their 
ships  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled to  reimbark  with  loss.  (Herod.  V.  102.)  When 
Darius  had  effectually  quelled  the  revolt  in   Ionia, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  he  directed 
all  his  thoughts  to  avenge  this  flagrant  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians.     An 
immense  armament  was  in  consequence  fitted  out, 
under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  with 
orders  from  the  Persian  king  to  destroy  the  offend- 
ing cities,  and  to  bring  away  their  inhabitants  in 
chains.    The  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Ionia,  and, 
having,  during  its  passage  through  the  Mgaean,  re- 
duced the  Cyclades  under  the  dominion  of  Darius, 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  Euboea.     Eretria,  after  a 
resistance  of  some  days,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  who,  after  burning  the  temples,  and  re- 
ducing the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  crossed  over  to 
the   coast  of  Attica,  and  disembarked  their  troops 
at  Marathon,  under  the  direction  of  Hippias,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  with  a  view  of  regain- 
ing, through  the  powerful  intervention  of  Darius, 
the  sovereignty  of  his    native  city.     These   hopes 
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were  however  rendered  vain  by  the  splendid  victory 
of  Marathon,  which  must  ever  stand  unrivalled  in 
the  annals  of  history  for  the  daring  and  patriotic 
courage  which  urged  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  spirit 
and  prowess  with  which  it  was  achieved.  This  l)ril- 
liant  success  obtained  by  the  Athenians  not  only 
served  to  rescue  their  city  from  all  dread  of  the  in- 
vaders, but  set  an  example  to  Greece,  which  was 
not  forgotten  in  the  momentous  struggle  in  which 
it  was  soon  after  engaged  with  the  more  formidable 
armament  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  VI.  119.)  But  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  their  general  Mil- 
tiades,  who  led  them  to  battle  and  victory  on  that 
great  day,  must  ever  tarnish  the  fame  tliey  then  so 
justly  acquired  :  this  trait,  together  with  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  compels  us  to  form  a  very  unfa- 
vourable estimate  of  the  character  of  that  people  in 
regard  to  generous  feelings  and  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices received.  (Herod.  VI.  132.  Corn.  Neji.  Vit. 
Miltiad.)  The  preparations  made  by  Xerxes  to  ef- 
fect the  complete  subjugation  of  Greece,  soon  called 
for  fresh  exertions  on  the  part  of  Athens.  The  at- 
tention of  the  state  was  now,  by  the  able  advice  of 
Themistocles,  more  especially  directed  to  naval  af- 
fairs, in  which  they  had  as  yet  but  little  experience. 
The  only  power  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged 
with  in  maritime  warfare  was  the  small  island  of 
iEgina,  whose  fleets  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
obtained  decisive  advantages  over  the  less  skilfully 
directed  galleys  of  Athens.  In  order  to  cope  with 
this  enemy,  Themistocles,  who  had  risen  to  consi- 
derable distinction  among  his  countrymen,  proposed 
that  the  sums  arising  from  the  silver  mines  of  Lau- 
rium  should  be  appropriated  to  the  construction  of 
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200  triremes ;  and  this  measure,  wliich  had  been 
approved  of  and  carried  into  execution,  proved  in 
fact  the  safeguard  of  Greece,  since  the  fleet  of 
Athens  became  the  rallying  point  around  which  all 
the  maritime  forces  of  the  country  assembled.  He- 
rodotus indeed  plainly  declares,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  Athens,  Greece  must  have  been  lost,  since  no 
attempt  would  have  been  made  to  oppose  the  enemy 
by  sea,  if  that  republic  had  not  set  such  a  noble 
example  to  the  other  states.  Next  to  the  gods, 
therefore,  it  is  to  the  Athenians,  says  the  historian, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  monarch  must  be  at- 
tributed. (VII.  139.)  How  much  this  victory  was 
owing  to  the  great  talents  and  energy  of  Themisto- 
cles  is  well  known,  both  from  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  confederate  Greeks,  who  awarded  to  him  the 
palm  of  merit,  and  from  the  peculiar  honours  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Herod. 
VIII.  123.)  Well  therefore  might  an  Athenian  am- 
bassador boast,  in  addressing  a  Peloponnesian  as- 
sembly, that  they  had  furnished  three  of  the  most 
essential  requisites  for  the  victory  of  Salamis :  the 
greatest  number  of  ships  ;  the  readiest  zeal  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  Themistocles,  who  might  be  fairly  said  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  their  success.  (Thuc.  I. 
73.)  Nor  was  their  conduct  less  noble  and  magna- 
nimous, when  urged  by  Mardonius  to  submit  to  the 
powerful  army  under  his  command,  upon  terms  suf- 
ficiently advantageous  and  honourable  to  all  but  the 
conquerors  of  Salamis.  Notwithstanding  the  little 
hope  they  possessed  of  making  any  effectual  de- 
fence, or  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  rest  of  Greece, 
they  boldly  answered  the  Persian,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  proceeded  on  the  same  course,  they  would 
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never  come  to  any  arrangement  with  Xerxes,  but, 
relying  on  the  assistance  of  their  gods  and  heroes, 
whose  temples  and  images  he  had  profaned  and 
burnt,  would  persist  in  avenging  their  wrongs  and 
resisting  his  aggressions,  (Herod.  VIII.  143.) 

Compelled  once  more  to  abandon  their  city,  they 
retired  to  Salamis,  where  they  again  rejected  the 
last  offers  of  Mardonius,  and  from  whence  they  sub- 
mitted to  behold  the  total  destruction  of  whatever 
buildings  either  sacred  or  profane  had  been  spared 
by  Xerxes  in  the  former  capture  of  Athens.  (Herod. 
IX.  13.)  But  the  day  of  retribution  came,  and  the 
victories  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  added  fresh  glory  to 
that  which  had  already  been  so  plentifully  earned 
by  the  Athenian  soldiers.  The  last  of  these  en- 
gagements wrested  the  Ionian  colonies  from  the 
grasp  of  Persia ;  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  confe- 
derate fleet,  led  by  the  Athenians,  the  islands  and 
the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  soon  recovered  their 
freedom.  (Herod.  IX.)  The  supineness  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  abandoning  to  the  Athenians  the 
final  prosecution  and  termination  of  the  war,  toge- 
ther with  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  latter, 
are  justly  looked  upon  by  Thucydides  as  having 
paved  the  way  for  their  subsequent  maritime  ascen- 
dency. (I.  75.  et  seq.)  A  naval  confederacy  was 
formed,  of  which  Athens  naturally  took  the  lead, 
for  mutual  defence  and  protection  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  and  an  annual  sum  was  agreed  to  be 
raised  throughout  the  different  allied  states  for  the 
purposes  of  war ;  a  certain  contingent  in  men  and 
ships  was  also  to  be  furnished  by  each  island  or  re- 
public ;  and,  as  in  process  of  time  the  latter  service 
became  irksome  and  oppressive  to  the  listless  islanders 
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and  lonians,  they  preferred  commuting  their  quota 
of  galleys  and  sailors  into  one  of  money,  and  thus 
became  in  fact  the  tributaries  of  Athens,  instead  of 
independent  associates  and  allies,  ('i'hiic.  I.  96.  et 
seq.)  Hence  arose  also  that  powerful  dominion 
which  awakened  at  length  the  jealousy  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  finally  led  to  the  desperate  struggle 
for  ascendency  between  the  two  states,  usually  termed 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Following  Thucydides  in 
his  rapid  but  most  instructive  sketch  of  the  events 
which  intervened  between  the  conclusion  of  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus  and  the  commencement  of  his 
own,  we  view  Athens,  by  the  masterly  policy  and 
counsels  of  Themistocles,  effectually  baffling  the  art- 
ful designs  and  machinations  of  Sparta  to  check  its 
restoration,  and  proudly  rising  from  a  ruined  and 
defenceless  state  to  one  of  strength  and  importance. 
This  was  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  beneficial 
service  which  that  great  man  was  enabled  to  render 
to  his  country.  (Thuc.  I.  89.  et  seq.)  By  the  va- 
lour and  able  conduct  of  Cimon  the  Persians  were 
driven  from  the  Thracian  Chersonnese,  and  van- 
quished by  sea  and  land  near  the  river  Eurymedon 
in  Cilicia.  (Thuc.  I.  100.  Plut.  Vit.  Cimon.)  The 
Naxians,  who  attempted  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  confederacy,  were  besieged,  and  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  thus  became  subject  to  Athens.  Tha- 
sus  was  in  like  manner  conquered.  (Thuc.  I.  99.  et 
seq.)  Eion,  on  the  Strymon,  was  also  taken,  and  a 
colony  established  in  tlie  country  of  the  Edones. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  to  support 
the  rebel  Inarus  in  Egypt,  was  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  this  series  of  successes.  The  loss  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  on  that  occasion  was  however  after- 
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wards  compensated  by  a  complete  victory  gained  over 
the  iEginetans,  their  early  rivals,  which  led  to  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  island.  The  Corinthians  too, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  a  division  in  favour  of  JEgina, 
were  routed  with  considerable  loss.  (Thuc.  I.  102. 
et  seq.)  The  Athenians,  though  defeated  at  Tana- 
gra  in  a  general  engagement  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, were  completely  successful  against  the  Boe- 
otians at  CKnophytse,  under  the  command  of  Myro- 
nides,  which  victories  placed  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  territory  for  a  time  at  their  disposal.  (Thuc. 
I.  108.)  Naupactus  was  now  wrested  from  the  Lo- 
cri  Ozolae,  and  received  a  colony  of  the  Messenians, 
who  had  capitulated  at  Ithome ;  and  Delphi,  which 
had  been  alienated  from  the  Phocians  by  a  decree 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  restored  by  force  of 
arms  to  that  people.  (Thuc.  I.  112.)  The  Athenian 
republic  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  at  this  pe- 
riod attained  the  summit  of  its  power  and  influence 
in  Greece,  as  its  sway  extended  over  Boeotia,  Pho- 
cis,  Megaris,  and  Locris  ;  all  Euboea,  and  the  islands 
of  the  ^Egaean,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  owned 
its  authority.  The  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Chersonnese,  had  long  been  tributary, 
and,  together  with  the  mines  of  Thasus  and  Thrace, 
proved  the  most  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
commonwealth. 

Under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  who  was 
left  without  a  rival  by  the  death  of  Cimon,  the 
energies  of  the  Athenian  government  were  fully  de- 
veloped, without  giving  occasion  to  those  excesses 
which  so  often  arise  where  the  democratical  prin- 
ciple is  carried  to  its  height ;  but  this  result  is  solely 
to  be  attributed  to   his  superior  management,  and 
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the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and 
talents.  Such  was  the  art  with  which  he  governed 
the  fickle  and  turbulent  populace  of  Athens,  that, 
when  seeming  to  bow  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  he  in  fact  retained  all  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,  and  really  led,  when  he  only  appeared  to  fol- 
low. As  during  his  administration  Atliens  had  be- 
come the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece,  so  was  it 
rendered  by  his  taste  and  magnificence  the  fairest 
of  cities,  and  its  inhabitants  the  most  refined  and 
civilized  people  of  the  ancient  world.  His  discern- 
ing mind  foresaw  the  only  danger  which  threatened 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He  felt  that  Athens 
could  only  be  great  and  powerful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  that  extent  he  was  aware  it  had  already 
reached.  From  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  he 
apprehended  no  serious  evil,  but  he  dreaded  rather 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  Athenians,  and  their 
thirst  for  universal  empire,  which  nature  had  de- 
nied to  them.  Pericles,  now  perceiving  that  war 
was  inevitable,  prepared  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
struggle  in  which  they  were  about  to  be  engaged, 
and,  after  laying  before  them  the  extent  of  their 
resources,  assured  them  they  must  finally  prove  vic- 
torious, if  they  avoided  all  conflict  with  the  enemy 
by  land,  and  were  careful  to  preserve  the  empire  of 
the  sea,  their  proper  element.  (Thuc.  I.  40.  et  seq.) 
At  this  period,  according  to  his  own  statement,  the 
annual  revenue  of  Athens  amounted  to  600  talents 
from  their  tributary  states  alone.  In  addition  to 
which,  there  was  in  the  treasury  the  sum  of  6000 
talents  of  silver  in  coined  money,  and  about  500 
talents  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  which  might,  in 
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case  of  necessity,  be  collected  from  public  and  pri- 
vate offerings,  and  from  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Medes.  The  statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  cased 
in  solid  gold,  could  also  furnish  forty  talents  weight 
of  that  metal,  the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated 
at  more  than  150,000  pounds  sterling  of  our  money. 
The  military  force  of  the  republic  consisted  of 
13,000  heavy-armed  soldiers  ready  for  active  service, 
besides  16,000  who  were  to  be  employed  in  man- 
ning the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
different  fortresses  throughout  Attica.  The  cavalry 
amounted  to  1200  horsemen;  there  were  also  1600 
bowmen,  who  fought  on  foot.  Of  ships  they  had 
300  triremes  fully  equipped  and  fit  for  sea.  Such 
were  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  (Thuc.  II.  13.)  which 
was  hastened  by  the  alliance  of  Athens  with  Cor- 
cyra,  and  the  pretended  injury  sustained  by  the 
Corinthians  in  regard  to  Potida^a ;  but  these  events 
are  justly  considered  by  the  great  cotemporary  his- 
torian as  being  rather  pretexts  for  the  jealousy  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  than  the  real  causes  of  hosti- 
lity. (Thuc.  II.  118.)  Attica,  as  Pericles  had  pre- 
dicted, was  soon  invaded  by  a  numerous  Peloponne- 
sian  army ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  beheld  from 
their  walls  the  ravages  committed  by  the  enemy, 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  Pericles  for 
restraining  their  impetuosity  and  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. The  plague,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  soon 
added  to  the  evils  of  war,  and  increased  its  calami- 
ties in  a  tenfold  degree.  The  Athenians  in  their 
distress  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  the  enemy, 
but  the  firmness  of  Pericles,  who,  conscious  of  his 
integrity  and  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  braved  all 
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the  fierceness  of  their  anger,  preserved  the  state 
in  that  hour  of  peril.  This  consummate  statesrnan 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  pestilent  disorder  which 
desolated  Athens  ;  but  he  had  the  consolation  of  bid- 
ding farewell  to  his  country  while  its  honour  was 
yet  unsullied,  and  with  the  cheering  hope  of  ultimate 
success  and  victory. 

In  vain  did  the  Peloponnesians  repeat  their  at- 
tacks ;  they  could  neither  shake  the  constancy  of 
the  Athenians,  nor  detach  any  of  their  allies  or  de- 
pendants from  their  allegiance.  The  Athenian  gal- 
leys, in  return,  laid  waste  the  Peloponnesian  coasts, 
and  often  succeeded  in  routing  parties  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  were  sent  out  to  oppose  them.  The  Spar- 
tans, it  is  true,  effected  the  destruction  of  Plata^a, 
but  they  met  with  signal  defeats  in  Acarnania  and 
Amphilochia;  and  in  the  Crisssean  gulf  their  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  more  experienced  fleets  of  the  rival 
city  were  attended  with  no  better  success.  (Thuc. 
II.  et  III.)  These  repeated  disasters,  added  to  those 
of  a  later  period  at  Pylos  and  in  the  island  of  Spha- 
cteria,  decidedly  turned  the  scale  of  war  against  them, 
and  they  were  at  length  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Thuc.  IV.)  Although  the  valour  and  success  of 
Brasidas,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Boeotia, 
restored  in  some  degree  the  balance  between  these 
two  contending  powers,  the  Spartans  gained  no 
ground  in  their  great  object  of  crushing,  or,  at  least, 
humbling  their  powerful  rival,  for,  if  we  except  Am- 
phipolis  and  some  of  the  Chalcidic  towns,  Athens 
had  not  lost  a  single  dependency,  but  seemed  rather 
to  have  established  her  empire  more  firmly  by  the 
conflict.  (Thuc.  IV.  et  V.) 
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AVhile  Sparta  was  involved  in  a  IVesh  war  witli 
its  former  allies  and  dependants,  the  Eleans  und 
Mantineans  now  leagued  with  Argos  ;  Athens,  herself 
contributing  but  a  small  force  to  the  formidable  coa- 
lition she  had  created,  enjoyed  a  perfect  state  of 
tranquillity  and  repose,  which  soon  repaired  the  losses 
occasioned  by  war  and  disease.  The  gigantic  pro- 
jects of  conquest,  however,  with  which  Alcibiades, 
now  rising  to  eminence  and  fame  in  the  republic,  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  led  them  to  re- 
new a  war  which  might  still  have  terminated  fa- 
vourably, had  they  adhered  to  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Pericles  and  Nicias.  But  Sicily  proved 
a  roclc  against  which  their  resources  and  efforts  were 
fruitlessly  expended.  And  Sparta,  who  furnished 
but  a  commander  and  a  handful  of  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse,  soon  beheld  her  antagonist  re- 
duced by  a  series  of  unparalleled  misfortunes  to  a 
state  of  the  utmost  distress  and  weakness. 

The  accustomed  procrastination  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  timid  policy  to  which  they  ever  adhered, 
alone  preserved  Athens  in  this  critical  moment,  or 
at  least  retarded  her  downfall.  Time  was  allowed 
for  her  citizens  to  recover  from  the  panic  and  con- 
sternation occasioned  by  the  news  of  the  Sicilian 
disaster,  and,  instead  of  viewing  the  hostile  fleets,  as 
they  had  anticipated,  ravaging  their  coasts  and 
blockading  the  Piraeus,  they  were  enabled  still  to 
dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  to  preserve  the 
most  valuable  of  their  dependencies,  (Thuc.  VIII.) 
Alcibiades,  whose  exile  had  proved  so  injurious  to 
his  country,  since  it  was  to  his  counsels  alone  that 
the  successes  of  her  enemies  are  to  be  attributed, 
now  interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  hy  his  intrigues 
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prevented  the  Persian  satraj),  Tissaphcrnes,  from 
])lacing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spartan  admiral  that 
superiority  of  force  which  must  at  once  have  termi- 
nated the  vv^ar  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  (Thuc.  VIII.) 

The  temporary  revolution  which  was  effected  at 
Athens  by  his  contrivance  also,  and  which  placed 
the  state  at  variance  with  the  fleet  and  army  sta- 
tioned at  Samos,  afforded  him  another  opportunity 
of  rendering  a  real  service  to  his  country  by  mode- 
rating the  violence  and  animosity  of  the  latter. 
(Thuc.  VIII.)  The  victory  of  Cynossema  and  the 
subsequent  successes  of  Alcibiades,  now  elected  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  country,  once 
more  restored  Athens  to  the  command  of  the  sea, 
and,  had  she  reposed  that  confidence  in  the  talents 
of  her  general  which  they  deserved,  and  her  necessi- 
ties required,  the  efforts  of  Sparta  and  the  gold  of 
Persia  might  have  proved  unavailing.  But  the  se- 
cond exile  of  Alcibiades,  and  still  more  the  iniqui- 
tous sentence  which  condemned  to  death  the  gene- 
rals who  fought  and  conquered  at  Arginusse,  sealed 
the  ruin  of  Athens,  and  the  battle  of  Mgos  Potamoi 
at  length  terminated  a  contest  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-seven  years,  with  a  spirit  and  animo- 
sity unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  Peace 
was  now  granted  to  the  Athenians,  on  condition 
that  their  long  walls  should  be  demolished,  their 
ships  of  war  given  up  to  the  victors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twelve,  that  they  should  recall  all  their  exiles, 
and  take  part  in  all  the  Lacedii^monian  expeditions. 
(Xen.  Hell.  II.)  The  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  esta- 
blished and  upheld  by  Sparta,  completed  the  miser- 
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able  degradation  to  which  Athens  was  now  reduced  ; 
her  most  illustrious  citizens  were  put  to  death,  or 
forced  to  fly,  and  cruelty  and  iniquity  seemed  to 
have  established  their  abode  in  this  once  flourishing 
city,  when  the  bold  enterprise  of  Thrasybulus  crushed 
these  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  raised  once 
more  his  native  city  to  independence,  if  not  to  her 
former  rank,  among  the  states  of  Greece.  (Xen. 
Hell.  II.) 

A  formidable  coalition  was  now  formed  in  Greece, 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by 
the  intrigues  and  gold  of  Persia,  whose  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Conon,  in  one  decisive  victory  destroyed 
the  Spartan  navy,  and  thus  afforded  Athens  the 
means  of  again  acquiring  its  former  maritime  ascen- 
dency. (Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4,  6.  Isocr.  Evagor.  p.  306.) 
By  the  influence  of  Conon  over  Pharnabazus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  the  long  walls  of  the  city  were  re- 
built, and  its  dominion  over  the  islands  of  tlie 
^gaean  reestablished.  Thus,  restored  to  dignity 
and  empire,  we  find  Athens  successfully  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  power  between  the  contending 
states  of  Boeotia  and  Sparta,  uniting  her  arms  with 
either  party,  as  each  seemed  to  require  her  aid,  by 
which  means  both  were  prevented  from  becoming 
formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  She  could  still 
boast  of  brave  and  able  commanders,  such  as  Iphi- 
crates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus,  who  maintained 
the  fame  of  their  city  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
rendered  its  alliance  or  enmity  equally  to  be  desired 
and  dreaded.  (Hell.  IV.  V.  et  VI.)  Pressed  by  the 
Boeotians  in  Peloponnesus  itself,  the  power  of  Sparta 
was  now  fast  declining,  and,  after  the  erection  of  Me- 
galopolis, the  restoration  of  Messene,  and  the  defeat 
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of  Mantinea,  it  sunk  never  to  rise  again.  J5a'otia 
likewise,  which  owed  all  her  momentary  strength 
and  ])Owcr  to  the  al)ilities  and  conduct  of  P^pami- 
nondas,  being  left  |jy  the  death  of  that  great  com- 
mander without  a  pilot,  soon  returned  to  that  ob- 
scurity from  which  she  had  but  lately  emerged. 
Athens  was  thus  left  apparently  in  possession  of  the 
field,  and  might  perhaps  have  regained  that  proud 
eminence  which  she  had  occupied  in  the  days  of  her 
greatness,  if  a  more  formidable  antagonist,  destined 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  had  not  now  entered  the 
lists  against  her.  This  was  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whose  extraordinary  talents  and  rising  power  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Greece.  Exhausted  as 
that  country  was  by  internal  warfare  and  civil  dis- 
sensions, never  was  there  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  ambitious  mind  to  aim  at  universal  su- 
premacy, than  that  which  now  presented  itself  to 
the  Macedonian  king;  but  Athens,  roused  by  the 
vehemence  and  energetic  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
alone  ventured  to  oppose  this  formidable  foe,  and  to 
contend,  not  for  dominion  only,  but  for  independence. 
Noble  and  generous,  however,  as  was  the  attempt, 
it  was  destined  to  prove  unsuccessful ;  the  days  of 
Athenian  greatness  were  gone  by,  the  resources  of 
the  state  were  impaired,  the  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment weakened,  and  Athens  possessed  neither  states- 
men to  direct  her  counsels,  nor  captains  to  lead  her 
armies  to  battle.  Corruption  and  the  seeds  of  de- 
cay had  already  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
and  caused  it  to  wither.  Stripped  of  all  her  best 
possessions  in  Thrace  and  the  Chersonnese,  her  navy 
gone,  and  her  treasury  exhausted,  Athens  beheld 
the  enemy  approaching  her  territory;  but  the  spirit 
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of  her  citizens  was  yet  unbroken,  and  as  the  voice 
of  Demosthenes  thundered  in  their  ear,  hurling 
defiance  on  the  foe,  they  manfully  obeyed  their 
country's  call,  and  marched  to  battle.  The  day  of 
Cheeronea  decided  the  fate  of  Athens ;  but  still  the 
struggle  was  glorious,  and  it  may  be  said  to  shed  a 
parting  lustre  over  the  fall  of  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
which  thenceforth  became  enslaved  by  Macedon. 
The  death  of  Alexander  indeed  once  more  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  and,  had  they  been  se- 
conded by  the  other  states,  the  whole  country  might 
have  been  freed  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  since  it 
is  to  their  exertions  that  the  first  brilliant  successes 
of  the  Lamiac  war  are  mainly  to  be  attributed. 
Antipater,  however,  finally  prevailed,  and,  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  Thessaly,  advanced  to 
Athens,  which  surrendered  without  resistance. 

The  clemency  and  conduct  of  the  Macedonian 
general  on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  his  high  cha- 
racter. He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  laws  of  So- 
lon to  their  ancient  form,  with  such  alterations  only 
as  were  calculated  to  moderate  the  democratical 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Those  who  possessed 
more  than  2000  drachmae  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections,  and  were  themselves  eligible  to  the  differ- 
ent magistracies  ;  while  those  who  had  less  than 
that  sum  were  considered  as  turbulent  and  disor- 
derly persons.  Of  this  description  there  were  about 
22,000,  who  were  allowed  to  migrate,  and  withdrew 
to  Thrace.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  637.)  After  the 
death  of  Antipater  an  attempt  was  made  by  Poly- 
sperchon  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  former 
state,  but  he  was  soon  expelled  from  Athens  by  Cas- 
sander,  who    formed  a    nominal    alliance  with    the 
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Athenians,  tliough  in  fact  he  held  them  in  complete 
subjection  by  placing  a  garrison  in  Munychia.  The 
census  of  Antipater  was  then  changed  to  ten  minae, 
or  1000  (hachmte.  Cassander  now  appointed  De- 
metrius Phalereus  as  chief  magistrate  or  governor 
of  the  city,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  deservedly 
esteemed  for  his  great  talents  and  virtues.  He  is 
said  to  have  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people 
during  his  administration,  that  no  less  than  300 
statues  were  erected  in  his  honour.  (Strab.  IX.  p. 
398.) 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  then  at  war  with  Cassan- 
der, arrived,  however,  not  long  after  with  a  consider- 
able fleet  off  the  Piraeus,  which  he  entered  without 
resistance,  and  having  issued  a  proclamation^  in 
which  he  declared  that  his  sole  object  was  to  restore 
liberty  to  Athens,  he  was  greeted  with  acclamations 
by  the  people  as  their  deliverer  and  benefactor. 
Statues  of  gold  were  voted  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his 
father  Antigonus,  which  were  placed  next  to  those 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  while  such  as  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
had  fled  from  the  city  during  the  tumult,  were 
broken  in  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  condemned  to 
death.  It  was  decreed  also  that  two  tribes,  named 
Antigoneis  and  Demetrias,  should  be  added  to  the 
ten  already  existing.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  757.) 

But  when  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrius  seemed 
to  have  deserted  him  and  his  father  Antigonus,  who 
lost  his  life  and  crown  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the 
Athenians,  who  had  so  meanly  flattered,  now  as 
basely  and  ungratefully  abandoned  his  cause,  and 
refused  to  admit  him  within  their  city.  This  war- 
like prince  was  soon  however  in  a  condition  to  be 
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avenged  on  this  wicked  and  degenerate  people. 
He  closely  blockaded  their  ports,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  city,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  Athenians  now  expected  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  with  the  utmost  rigour  and 
severity,  but  the  generous  Demetrius  freely  forgave 
their  treachery,  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
restored  them  to  his  favour.  He  placed,  however,  a 
garrison  in  Piraius  and  Munychia,  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  their  future  conduct.  (Plut.  Vit.  Demetr.) 
Athens,  after  his  death,  remained  subject  to  his  suc- 
cessors, Antigonus  Gonatas  and  Demetrius.  (H.) 
On  the  decease  of  the  latter,  they  were  induced  to 
join  the  Achaean  league,  then  rising  in  extent  and 
influence  under  the  direction  of  Aratus.  (Plut.  Vit. 
Arat.)  The  last  accounts  we  have  of  Athens,  before 
the  annexation  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  are 
derived  from  Livy,  who  informs  us,  that  two  Acar- 
nanian  youths,  having  intruded  themselves  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians.  This  roused  the 
vengeance  of  the  Acarnanians,  who,  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  invaded 
Attica,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  its  capital, 
laying  waste  the  surrounding  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  Athenians  received  timely  aid  from  a 
Roman  fleet  which  appeared  off  the  Pirseus,  and  also 
from  the  forces  of  king  Attains  stationed  at  Mgina ; 
it  is  from  this  event  that  the  Macedonian  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  historian,  may  be  said  to  date 
its  commencement.  (Liv.  XXXI.  14.  et  seq.) 

At  a  later  period  Athens  sustained  a  memorable 
siege,  when  in  the  occupation  of  Archelaus,  general 
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of  Mitliridates,  against  Sylla,  wlio,  after  great  exer- 
tions, succeeded  in  storming  the  city,  which  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  by  famine;  he  restored  the 
inhabitants  to  their  liberty,  but  destroyed  their  walls 
and  fortifications,  which  were  not  rebuilt  till  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian.  (Appian.  Bell.  Mi- 
thridat.  c.  38.  et  39.  Plut.  Vit.  Syll.  Liv.  Epit. 
LXXXI.  Cf.  Freinsh.  Suppl.)  Athens,  however, 
flourished  as  a  city  of  importance  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  many  of  whom  treated  its  inhabitants 
with  peculiar  favour.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  398.)  And  we 
know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was  still 
the  resort  of  learning  and  philosophy  when  St.  Paul 
was  arraigned  before  the  Areopagus,  and  preached 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  (Acts  xviii.) 

Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  is  common  also  to  Boeotia,  while 
the  two  other  sides  are  washed  by  the  sea,  having 
their  vertex  formed  by  cape  Sunium.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  the  western  side,  till  it  meets  the  base  at  the 
extremity  of  Cithaeron,  served  also  as  a  common 
boundary  to  the  Athenian  territory,  as  well  as  that  of 
Megara.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  390,  391.)  The  whole  surface 
of  the  country  contained  within  these  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modern  maps,  furnishes  an  area  of 
about  730  square  miles,  allowing  for  the  very  hilly 
nature  of  the  ground.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
population  of  Attica  about  317.  B.  C,  at  which  time 
a  census  was  taken  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  was 
estimated  at  528,000  ;  of  these,  21,000  were  citizens, 
who  had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  The  [xItoikoi,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes, 
but  had  no  vote,  amounted  to  10,000,  and  the  slaves 
to  400,000,  which,  with  a  proportionate  allowance. 
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of  women  and  children,  furnishes  the  number  of 
souls  above  mentioned  ^■. 

The  whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cecrops  into  four  tribes  or  wards,  {4>vXai,) 
but  these  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten  by  Cleis- 
thenes,  which  were  severally  named  after  some 
Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered  as  its  a^y^fyog  or 
apx^yeT-rji.  (Demosth.  Epitaph,  p.  749.  et  Macart.  p. 
609.  Hesych.  v.  apyYiyirai.)  Each  tribe  had  also  its 
president  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Phyl- 
arch ;  these  commanded  also  the  cavalry.  (Suid.  et 
Etym.  M.  v.  (fivXapyoi.)  The  word  (pvXeTYj^  denoted 
an  individual  belonging  to  one  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

1.  Erechtheis,  (Epe'/Gyj'i^,)  named  after  Erechtheus. 
(Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  167-  J.  Poll.  VIIL  111.)  Its 
members  were  called  'EpeyQe'i^ai. 

2.  iEgeis,  (A/yvjlv,)  from  iEgeus,  father  of  Theseus ; 
the  people  Alyci^ai.  (^Eschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  187- 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  A/yojlv,  Harpocrat.  v.  Alyet'^at.) 

3.  Pandionis,  [Ylav'^iov]^,)  from  Pandion,  son  of 
Erechtheus ;  the  (pvkerai,  Ylav^iovi'^ai.  (Demosth.  de 
Cor.  p.  138.  Harpocrat.  v.  Ilavhiovlg.) 

4.  Leontis,  (Acovr/f,)  after  the  three  daughters  of 
Leos,  who  were  said  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
avert  a  pestilence  from  their  country.  (Demosth.  de 
Cor.  p.  149.  Pint.  Symp.  I.  10.)  (pvXerai,  Aeovrilai. 

5.  Acamantis,  ('A/ca/xavrff,)  from  Acamas,  son  of 
Theseus.  (Demosth.  Boeot.  p.  579.  Harpocr.  v.  'Afca- 
^avrlg.)  (pvXeTai,  \\/<a[j.avTt^ai,  this  was  the  tribe  of  Pe- 
ricles. (Plut.  Pericl.) 

<^  Clinton's  Fast.  Hellen.  p.  168.  Append,  p.  387. 
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6.  ffincis,  (OivYjU,)  from  ffineus,  grandson  of  Cad- 
mus. (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  158.  (pvXlrai,  Oiv€7^ai. 
Harpocrat.  v.  O/vtj/v-) 

7.  Cecropis,  (Ke/cp67r<V,)  from  Cecrops.  (Hyperid. 
ap.  J.  Poll.  VIII.  111.  (pvXeTai,  KcKponi^ai.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  V.) 

8.  Hippothoontis,  (iTrnoSoavTU,)  from  Hippothoon, 
son  of  Neptune  and  Alope.  (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  148. 
Pausan.  Attic.)  The  people  'l7nro6rjxvTi^ai.  (Harpocr. 
V.  'iTnroBoctiVTig.) 

9.  jEantis,  (A/avT/$-,)  from  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon.  (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  170.  Plut.  Symp.  I.  10.) 
Aiavrl^ai.  (Steph.  Byz.) 

10.  Antiochis,  (Avno-x)^,)  from  Antiochus  the  son 
of  Hercules.  (Plut.  p.  458.  J.  Poll.  VIII.  111.)  'Avno- 
'/i'^ai.  (Harpocr.) 

Antigonis  and  Demetrias  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber, as  we  have  already  stated,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  (Diod. 
Sic.  XX.  782.  J.  Poll.  VIII.)  But  the  names  of 
these  two  tribes  were  afterwards  changed  to  those  of 
Attalis  and  Ptolemais,  in  compliment  to  kings  Attains 
and  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  (J.  Poll.  VIII.  111.) 

Each  Athenian  tribe  was  again  subdivided  into 
demi  or  boroughs,  the  head  officer  of  which  was 
called  demarch ;  {^ixapyog ;)  this  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  but  by  others,  to  Cleisthenes, 
the  demarchs  were  previously  termed  naucrari,  the 
origin  of  which  word  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascer- 
tained. (J.  Poll.  VIII.  109.  Hesych.  v.  ^riiKapyoi.  Cf. 
Herod.  V.  71.) 

The  number  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  396.)  and  most  of 
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their  names  are  preserved  to  us  by  the  orators  and 
lexicographers  of  antiquity  ^. 

ATHEN.E. 

Before  I  proceed  to  enter  upon  the  description  of 
Attica,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
the  topography  of  Athens,  as  regards  its  extent  and 
circumference,  its  principal  buildings,  both  within 
the  walls  and  in  the  suburbs,  and,  lastly,  its  ports 
and  other  dependencies.  But  as  this  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  length,  and  with  great  research 
and  accuracy,  by  modern  antiquaries  and  travellers, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with  a  sum- 
mary account  of  their  detailed  observations  ^.  Those 
writers  have  for  the  most  part  followed  Pausanias, 
who  himself  visited  Athens,  and  in  his  first  book  de- 
scribes its  antiquities  and  most  remarkable  edifices 
and  curiosities.  It  is  however  justly  observed,  that 
he  has  neglected  to  notice  several  remarkable  build- 
ings pointed  out  by  other  authors,  which  omissions 
are  supplied  by  Meursius  in  his  Treatise  entitled 
Athenae  Atticae,  and  other  antiquaries  ;  so  that,  with 
their  assistance,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  list  of  all  the  principal  edifices  and  monu- 
ments of  this  celebrated  city. 


^  Meursius,  iu   his   Treatise  mer  in  many  instances, 
de  Populis  Atticae,  has  given  a  ^  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  A- 

complete  list  of  the  demi ;   but  thens.     Dodwell,  in  his  Classi- 

it  seems  that  many  of  those  he  cal  Tour,  t.  I.     A  Dissertation 

has  collected  ought  not  really  on  the  Topography  of  Athens  by 

to  be  reckoned  as  such.     See  Mr.     Hawkins     in     Walpole's 

the  notes  of  Spon  to  this  dis-  Memoirs,  vol.   I.   p.  480,    but 

sertation  of  Meursius  in  Grono-  more  especially  col.  Leake,  in 

vius's  Thesaurus,  t.  IV.  p.  682.  his  very  learned    and  accurate 

That   antiquary   has   corrected  work    on    the    Topography    of 

the  catalogue  given  by  the  for-  Athens,  8 '.  1 82 1 . 
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We  have  little  or  no  information  respecting  the 
size  of  Athens  under  its  earliest  kings  ;  it  is  generally 
sujiposed,  however,  that  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Theseus  the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  acropolis  and  the  adjoining  hill  of  Mars.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  to  have  in- 
creased considerably,  both  in  population  and  extent, 
since  Homer  applies  to  it  the  epithets  of  €VKTi[/.evoi 
and  evpvdyvioi.  These  improvements  continued  pro- 
bably during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  and  as  it  was 
able  to  stand  a  siege  against  the  Lacedcemonians 
under  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidently  have  pos- 
sessed walls  and  fortifications  of  sufficient  height  and 
strength  to  ensure  its  safety. 

The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent  irrup- 
tion of  Mardonius,  effected  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
with  the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and  build- 
ings as  were  enabled,  from  the  solidity  of  their  ma- 
terials, to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of 
demolition.  When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis, 
Platsea,  and  Mycale  had  averted  all  danger  of  inva- 
sion, Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon 
rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolation.  And, 
having  been  furnished  by  the  prudent  foresight  and 
energetic  conduct  of  Themistocles  with  the  military 
Avorks  requisite  for  its  defence,  it  attained,  under  the 
subsequent  administrations  of  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and 
strength.  The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  Stoae, 
and  Gymnasium,  and  also  to  have  embellished  the 
Academy,  the  Agora,  and  other  parts  of  the  city  at 
his  own  expense.  (Plut.  Vit.  Cimon.)     Pericles  com- 
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pleted  the  fortifications  which  had  been  left  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon;  he  like- 
wise rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  him  his  country  was  indebted  for  the 
temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Propylaea, 
the  most  magnificent  buildings,  not  of  Athens  only, 
but  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity,  both 
with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic  and  the 
extent  and  magnificence  of  the  architectural  decora- 
tions with  which  the  capital  was  adorned. 

At  this  period  the  whole  of  Athens,  with  its  three 
ports  of  Peiraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  celebrated  long  walls,  formed 
one  great  city  enclosed  within  a  vast  peribolus  of 
massive  fortifications.  The  whole  of  this  circumfer- 
ence, as  we  collect  from  Thucydides,  was  not  less  than 
174  stadia.  Of  these,  forty -three  must  be  allotted  to 
the  circuit  of  the  city  itself ;  the  long  walls  taken  toge- 
ther supply  seventy-five,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six 
are  furnished  by  the  peribolus  of  the  three  harbours. 
Xenophon  reports  that  Athens  contained  more  than 
10,000  houses,  which,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  persons 
to  a  house,  would  give  120,000  for  the  population  of 
the  city.  (Xen.  Mem.  III.  6,  14.  (Econ.  8,  22 J) 

From  the  researches  of  col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, it  appears  that  the  former  city  considerably  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  the  modern  Athens,  and  though 
little  remains  of  the  ancient  works  to  afford  certain 
evidence  of  their  circumference,  it  is  evident  from 
the  measurement  furnished  by  Thucydides,  that  they 

^  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.  Append.  Population  of  Ancient 
Greece,  p.  395. 
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must  have  extended  considerably  beyond  the  present 
line  of  wall,  especially  towards  the  north.  Col. 
Leake  is  of  opinion  that  on  this  side  the  extremity 
of  tlie  city  reached  to  the  foot  of  mount  Anchesnius, 
and  that  to  the  westward  its  walls  followed  the  small 
brook  which  terminates  in  the  marshy  ground  of  the 
Academy,  until  they  met  the  point  where  some  of  the 
ancient  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  gate 
Dipylum ;  while  to  the  eastward  they  approached 
close  to  the  Ilissus,  a  little  below  the  present  church 
of  the  3Iologitailes,  or  confessors.  The  same  an- 
tiquary estimates  the  space  comprehended  within 
the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomural  enclosure,  and 
the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more  than  sixteen 
English  miles,  without  reckoning  the  sinuosities  of 
the  coast  and  the  ramparts ;  l)ut  if  these  are  taken 
into  the  account,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than 
nineteen  miles?.  We  know  from  ancient  writers 
that  the  extent  of  Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  Servius.  (Dion.  Hal.  IV. 
p.  670.)  Plutarch  (Vit.  Nic.)  compares  it  also  with 
that  of  Syracuse,  which  Strabo  estimates  at  180 
stadia,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two  miles.  (VI.  p.  271.) 
The  number  of  gates  belonging  to  ancient  Athens 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  existence  of  nine  has  been  as- 
certained by  classical  writers.  The  names  of  these 
are  Dipylum,  (also  called  Thriasia?,  Sacrse,  and 
perhaps  Ceramicae,)  Diomeiae,  Diocharis,  Melitides, 
Piraicse,  Acharnicse,  Itoniae,  Hippades,  Herise. 
Dipylum.  The  Dipylum,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  was  the 
widest,  and  led  directly  to  the  Forum.  Without  the 
walls,  there  was  a  path  from  the  Dipylum  to  the 

s  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  362,  et  seq. 
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Academy,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile.  (Liv.  XXXI. 
24.  Cicer.  de  Finib.  V.  1.)  It  was  also  called  Thria- 
sian,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Thriasian  plain  and  Eleusis.  (Plut.  Pericl. 
Harpocrat.  v.  'AvBefxoKpirog.  Polyb.  Excerpt.  XVI.  25, 
7.)  There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipylum  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  acropolis  ^'.  The  Diomeiae  Diomeiae 
were  probably  so  called  from  Diomeia,  one  of  the 
Attic  demi,  which  itself  received  that  name  from  the 
hero  Diomus,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aiofj-eia.  Hesych.  v. 
Ayjfxido-t.)  We  learn  from  Stephanus  that  it  was 
close  to  the  Cynosarges,  a  place  dedicated  to  Hercu- 
les, (Steph.  Byz.  v.  KwoTapye^,)  and  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Athens ;  the  Diomeian  gate  must 
therefore  have  been  on  this  side  of  the  town. 

The  gate  of  Diochares  was  opposite  to  the  en-Diocharis 
trance  of  the  Lyceum,  and  near  the  fountain  of  Pa- 
nops.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  397.  Plut.  Lys.  t.  II.  p.  203.) 
The    Melitensian    gate  was   to   the   south,  towards  Meiitides 

1     -rki     1  TVT  •  I  portae. 

the  sea  and  Phalerum.  JN'ear  it  was  the  monu- 
ment of  Cimon  and  the  tomb  of  Thucydides.  (Pau- 
san.  Attic.  33.  Marcell.  Vit.  Thuc.)  Col.  Leake 
observes  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  gate,  as 
well  as  of  the  Piraicae,  which  led,  as  the  name  suf-piraica 
ficiently  implies,  to  the  Piraeus'.  (Plut.  Vit.  Thes.  et^"'^'^*' 
Syll.) 

The  Acharnicae  doubtless  were   so  named  from  Achamicae 

portae. 

Acharnae,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
demi,  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  that  direc- 
tion. (Hesych.  v.  'A'x^apvai.)  The  situation  of  this 
gate  is  thus  easily  ascertained  from  that  of  Acharnae, 
which  antiquaries  agree  in  fixing  near  the  modern 

^  Hawkins's  Topogr.  of  A-      p.  488.  Col.  Leake,  p.  370. 
thens  in  Walpole's  Mem.  t.  I.  '  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  370, 
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itonia?  village  of  3Ie?iidi.  The  Itonian  gate,  mentioned  in 
the  Dialogue  of  Axiochus,  is  placed  by  col.  Leake 
about  half-way  between  the  Ilissus  and  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Museium ;  it  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
road  to  Phalerum^. 

iiippades        The  gate  called  Hippades  is  conjectured  by  the 

^"'  *  same  antiquary  to  have  stood  between  Dipylum  and 
the  Piraicse,  and  he  thinks  that  some  vestiges  of  it 
exist  on  the  north  side  of  mount  Lycabettus.  Plu- 
tarch is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  the  Hip- 
pades ;  he  states  that  the  tombs  of  the  family  of  the 
orator  Hyperides  were  situated  in  his  vicinity.  (Plut. 
in  Tract,  de  Dec.  Rhet.  Vit.  Hyperid.) 

Heiiae.  I'he  Hcrise  was  so  called  from  its  being  usual  to 

convey  corpses  through  it  to  the  burying-ground. 
(Etym.  M.  v.  "Hpiai.)  Its  precise  situation  cannot 
now  be  discovered,  since,  as  col.  Leake  observes, 
"  Athens  was  on  every  side  surrounded  with  an  im- 
"  mense  cemetery,  there  being  a  continued  succes- 
"  sion  of  sepulchres  on  the  north-west  and  north 
"  from  the  northern  long  wall  to  mount  Anches- 
"  mus ;  and  there  were  burying-grounds  also  on  the 
"  outside  of  the  southern  long  walP." 

Pompeium.  Pausanias  begins  his  description  of  Athens  appa- 
rently from  the  Peiraic  gate.  On  entering  the  city, 
the  first  building  which  he  notices  is  the  Pompeium, 
so  called  from  its  containing  the  sacred  vessels  (tto//.- 
Tre^a)  used  in  certain  processions,  some  of  which  were 
annual,  while  others  occurred  less  frequently.  (Attic. 2. 
Cf.  Demosth.  in  Phorm.)  These  vessels,  together  with 
the  Persian  spoils,  were  estimated,  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 

H  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  371 .  '  Ibid.  p.  374. 
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war,  at  500  talents.  (II.  13.  Cf.  Harpocr.  v.  no[xire7a.) 
In  the  Pompeium  was  also  a  statue  of  Socrates,  by 
Lysippus,  and  several  paintings ;  among  others,  a 
portrait  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Socrat.  Plut. 
Vit.  Isocr.  in  Dec.  Rhet.) 

Near  this  was  a  temple  of  Ceres,  containing  sta-  Tempium 
tues  of  that  goddess,  of  Proserpine,  and  of  Inachus, 
by  Praxiteles.  (Pausan.  Attic.  2.)  Beyond  were  se- 
veral porticoes  leading  from  the  city  gates  to  the 
Ceramicus ;  within  these  were  some  temples,  the 
gymnasium  of  Mercury,  and  the  house  of  Polytion, 
where  some  Athenian  nobles  are  said  to  have  cele- 
brated mysteries  similar  to  those  of  Eleusis.  Allu- 
sion is  liere  probably  made  to  the  affair  of  Alcibia- 
des  and  his  companions.  (Plut.  Vit.  Alcib.  Thuc. 
VI.  27.  Andocid.  de  Myst.) 

Pausanias  next  visits  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  Ceramicus. 
one  of  the  most  considerable  and  important  parts  of 
the  city.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  hero  Ce- 
ramus,  (Pausan.  Attic.  3.)  or  perhaps  from  some  pot- 
teries which  were  formerly  situated  there.  (Herod.  V. 
88.  Suid.  v.  Kepaixei^.)  It  included  probably  the 
Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios,  and  the  Poecile,  as  well 
as  various  other  temples  and  public  buildings.  An- 
tiquaries are  not  decided  as  to  the  general  extent 
and  direction  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  since 
scarcely  any  trace  remains  of  its  monuments  and 
edifices ;  but  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  their 
researches  and  observations,  that  it  lay  entirely  on 
the  south  side  of  the  acropolis  "^ ;  in  this  direction  it 
must  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walls,  wliich,  as 
we  know,  came  close  to  the  fountain  Callirhoe  or 

'"  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  101. 
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Enneacroiinos.  (Thuc.  II.  15.)  The  breadth  of  the 
Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  being  thus 
confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  buildings  immediately  under  the 
acropolis,  could  not  have  exceeded  one  half  of  its 
length.  It  was  divided  into  the  outer  and  inner 
Ceramicus.  I'he  former  was  without  the  walls,  and 
contained  the  tombs  of  those  v/ho  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense. 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  772.  Plut.  Syll.  Hesych.  v. 
KepafxeiKo^.)  From  Plutarch  it  appears  that  the  com- 
munication from  the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other 
was  by  the  gate  Dipylum.  (Cf.  Lucian.  Dial.  Meretr.) 
Philostratus,  however,  speaks  of  the  Ceramic  en- 
trance ;  and  though  I  think  it  probable  that  he  al- 
ludes to  the  Dipylum,  I  would  not  look  upon  this 
as  certain".  We  shall  now  give  some  account  of 
the  buildings  of  the  inner  Ceramic,  reserving  the 
outer  portion  for  our  description  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  city. 
stoaBasi-  The  first  edifice  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the 
Stoa  Basileios,  so  called  because  the  archon  Basi- 
leus  held  his  court  there.  Its  roof  was  adorned 
with  statues  of  baked  clay ;  and  adjoining  it  were 
statues  of  Conon,  and  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus.  (At- 
tic. 3.  Harpocr.  v.  BaaiXeio^  "^roa.)  Col.  Leake  places 
this  Stoa  at  the  western  end  of  the  Areopagus.  Be- 
hind that  portico  was  another,  containing  paintings 
of  the  twelve  gods,  and  of  Theseus  and  democracy  ; 
thus  implying  that  he  was  the  first  to  establish  equal 
rights  among  the  citizens  of  Athens.  There  is  also 
a  picture  representing  the  achievements  of  the  Athe- 

"  Hawkins's  Topogr.  of  Athens  in  Walp.  Mem.  p.  485. 
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nian  cavalry  sent  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea.  All  these  paintings  were 
by  Euphranor.  (Cf.  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  Plin. 
XXXV.  11.) 

The  portico  here  described  by  Pausanias  is  pro- 
bably that  which  Harpocration  calls  the  Stoa  of  Ju- 
piter Eleiitherius,  since  Pausanias  himself  places  a 
statue  of  this  god  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  He 
next   mentions    the    temple    of  Apollo   Patrons,   in  ^des  A- 

^  pollinis 

which  was  a  statue  by  Euphranor,  two  other  sta-Patroi. 
tues  by  Leochares,  and  Calamis  adorned  the  front : 
this  latter  temple  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Alexica- 
cus,  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  pestilence  which 
caused  such  a  dreadful  mortality  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.     The  Metroum  was  a  temple  con-Metroum. 
secrated  to  the   mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue 
was  the  work  of  Phidias.     Here  the  archives  of  the 
state  were  deposited ;  it   served  also  as  a  tribunal 
for  the  archon  eponymus.  (Athen.  V.  c.  14.  Liban. 
Declam.  XHI.  16.   Harpocrat.   v.  MyjTpmv,  Suid.  v. 
"Apyxv.)     Adjacent  to  the  Metroum  was  the  senate- Cunasive 
house  ((SovXevTYjpioy^  of  the  Five  hundred  who  formed rion. 
the  annual  council  of  the  state.   It  contained  statues 
of  Jupiter  Counsellor,  {(SovXaio?,)  of  Apollo,  and  the 
Athenian  demos.  (Pausan.  Attic.  3.  iEschin.  in  Cte- 
siph.  p.  576.  Harpocr.  v.  BovXaia,  Antiph.  de  Chor.) 
Close  to  the  council-hall   stood  the  Tholus,  where  Thoius  vei 
the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts  and  sacrifices  ;  this " 
building  was  also  called  Scias.   (Pausan,   Attic.  5. 
Harpocr.  et  Suid.  v.  ©sAo?.)     Somewhat  above  were 
the  statues  of  the  eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  Athenian  tribes ;  also  statues  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  and   Demosthenes. 
Near  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having  se- 
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veral  statues  witliin,  and  around  it  those  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  tlius  honoured 
for  the  praise  lie  bestowed  on  the  Athenians.  Near 
these  stood  the  figures  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton.  All  the  statues  here  mentioned  were  carried 
away  as  spoils  by  Xerxes,  when  he  possessed  himself 
of  Athens,  but  they  were  afterwards  restored  by 
Antiochus.  (Pausan.  Attic.  8.  Cf.  Arrian.  de  Exp. 
Alex.  III.  16.) 
i^desVui-      Above   the   Stoa  Basileios,  Pausanias  notices   a 

cam. 

temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  that  god 
MdesVe.  and  of  Minerva,  (cf.  Plut.  Crit.)  also  the  temple  of 
raniL  '^^'  Vcuus  Urania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 

marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.     These  buildings  stood 

probably  towards  the  western  end  of  the  ridge  of 

Areopagus  °. 
Stoa  Pee-        The  Stoa  Poecile  was  so  called  from  the  celebrated 

cile.  ...  .        T       .  .  .  .  , 

pamtmgs  it  contamed  ;  its  more  ancient  name  is  said 
however  to  have  been  Peisianactius.  (Diogen.  Laert. 
Vit.  Zenon.  Plut.  Vit.  Cimon.)  The  pictures  were  by 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous 
among  the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the  bat- 
tles of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  and  that  of  Ma- 
rathon and  other  achievements  of  the  Athenians.  (Pau- 
san. Attic.  15.  Diogen.  Laert.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  XXXV- 
9.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  681.  ^lian.  Hist.  An.  VII.  28. 
Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  11.)  Here  were  suspended  also 
the  shields  of  the  Scionseans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Sphacteria. 
(Pausan.  Attic.  15.)  It  was  in  this  portico  that 
Zeno  first  opened  his  school,  which  from  thence  de- 
rived the  name  of  Stoic.  (Diog.  Laert.  loc.  cit.)     No 

"  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  117. 
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less  than  1500  citizens  of  Athens  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  Poecile. 
(Diogen.  Laert.  loc.  cit.  Isocr.  Areop.  iEschin.  de 
Fals.  Leg.)  Col.  Leake  supposes  that  some  walls 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Panaghia 
Fanaromeni  are  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  por- 
tico p. 

Near  the  Stoa  Poecile  was  a  statue  of  Mercury 
Agoraeus,  which,  from  its  position  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  'Ep^^f  tt/jo?  rr^  itrAlh. 
(Demosth.  in  Evarg.  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocr.)  From 
the  name  of  Agor?eus  we  must  conclude  also  that 
this  brasen  figure  stood  in  the  ancient  Agora,  which  Agora  ve- 
is  known  from  various  passages  in  classical  writers 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  Ceramicus.  (-^schin.  in 
Ctesiph.  p.  458.  Lucian.  Piscat.  Mnesim.  ap.  Athen. 
IX.  p.  402.)  Xenophon  also  informs  us,  that  at 
certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the  knights  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora  on  horseback,  beginning 
from  the  Hermes,  and,  as  they  passed,  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  temples  and  statues  around  it.  (Xenoph. 
Hipparch.  c.  3.)  The  Agora  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  formerly 
belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  demus  of  Ere- 
tria,  (X.  p.  447.)  and  where  it  still  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Attic.  16.)  Mr. 
Hawkins  conceives  that  this  change  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla,  since, 
after  "  the  Ceramicus  had  been  polluted  with  the 
"  blood  of  so  many  citizens,  the  Agora  was  removed 
"  to  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  at  this  period  in 
"  every  respect  more  central  and  convenient  for  it, 

P  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  118. 
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"  and  where  it  is  remarkable  that  the  market  of  tlie 
"  modern  Athenians  still  continues  to  be  held  at  tlie 
"present  day'i."  Col.  Leake  also  observes,  "that 
"  as  the  city  stretched  round  the  acropolis,  the 
"  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the  same  direction, 
"  until  at  length  the  best  inha])ited  part  of  the  city, 
"  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  the  old 
"  Agora  having  been  defiled  by  the  massacre  of 
"  Sylla,  and  its  buildings  falling  into  decay,  the 
"  Agora  became  fixed,  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
"  in  the  situation  where  we  now  see  the  portal  of 
"  that  Agora^" 

Hermae.  There  was  a  street  lined  with  Mercuries  in  the 

Agora,  which  communicated  between  the  Stoa  Ba- 
sileios  and  the  Poecile.  (Harpocr.   v.  'Epfxai.)     The 

Macra  Macra  Stoa  was  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from 
the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Poecile.   (Pausan.  Attic.  2.) 

Coionus     Behind   it  rose  the    hill   called  Colonus  Agoraeus, 

Agoraeus.  , 

where  Meton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses. (Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  999-)  At  a  later  period 
it  was  the  resort  of  labourers,  who  came  there  to  be 
hired.  (Poll.  VII.  c.  29.  Harpocr.  v.  KoXavnag.)  We 
hear  also  of  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods 
in  the  Agora.  (Herod.  VI.  108.  Thuc.  VI.  54.  Plut. 
Leoco-  Demosth.  in  Dec.  Rhet.)  The  Leocorium,  which 
probably  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
since  he  has  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  stood  also  in 
the  Ceramicus.  It  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
for  their  country.  Near  this  spot  Hipparchus  was 
slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  (Thuc.  I.  20. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  396.  Harpocr.  v.  AeuKopiov.) 

1  In  Walp.  Mem.  t.  I.  p.  490.        ^  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  105. 
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The  Ceramicus   contained   also   tlie  Agrippeium  Agrip- 
or  theatre  of  Agrippa,  (Philostr.  in  Alex.  Soph,  et^*^'""' 
PhilagT.)  and  the  Palaestra  of  Taureas.  (Pint.  Char- P^i*stra 
mid.  Liban.  Declam.  IX.)     The  Stoae  of  the  Thra- st'oa  Thra- 
cians  and  of  Attalu,s  were  likewise  in  the  same  quar-stoa  At- 
ter.  (Harpocr.  v.  'Epfxai,  Athen.  V.  c.  13.) 

The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  names  of  the  se- 
veral articles  exhibited  for  sale.  One  quarter  was 
called  Cyclus,  where  slaves  were  bought,  and  also 
fish,  meat,  and  other  provisions.  We  hear  of  the 
yvvaiKe7a  ayopa,  where  they  sold  women's  apparel, 
(Theophr.  Eth.  Char.)  the  I'xPvoTTcoXi^  ayofa,  or  fish- 
market,  (Pint.  Vit.  Hyperid.  in  Dec.  Rhet.)  the 
llxarionoXig  ayopa,  clothes-market,  (J.  Poll.  VII.  c.  18.) 
also  the  ayopa  \\pyeiwv,  ©ectv,  KepKitiircDV  ;  in  the  latter 
stolen  goods  were  disposed  of.  (Hesych.  et  Eustath. 
ad  Od.  B.)  A  peculiar  stand  was  allotted  to  each 
vender,  which  he  v/as  not  allowed  to  change.  (Plat, 
de  Leg.  XI.) 

In  the  Ceramicus  was  the  common  hall  of  the 
mechanics  of  Athens.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist.  Phi- 
lagr.)  This  quarter  was  also  much  frequented  by 
courtesans.  (Hesych.  v.  KepafxeiKog,  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Equit.  Lucian.  Dial.  Meretr.) 

In  the  New  Agora  Pausanias  notices  the  altar  of 
Pity,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone.  (Attic.  10. 
Cf.  Apollod.  III.  8.  Diod.  Sic.  XIII.  c.  22.  Stat. 
Theb.  XII.  481.)  Not  far  from  thence  was  the 
Gymnasium,  called  Ptolemaeum,  from  its  founder 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  the  Libyan^.  Cicero  speaks  of 
another  Gymnasium  also  named  Ptolemaeum,  which 

*"  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Atliciis,  \oI.  HI.  c.  I. 
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is  suj)posed  to  have  been  estal)lished  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelpliiis.    (Ciccr.    de   Fin.  V.  1.)     Col.  Leake 
thinks  there  are  some  remains  of  the  former  to  the 
nortliward  of  Fanaromeni^. 
Thcseium.       Near  it  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus, 
erected  to  that  hero  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
when  Cimon  was  sent  to  Scyrus  to  convey  his  re- 
mains from  that  island  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  pomp,  and  games  and  festivals 
were   celebrated  in   his   honour.   (Plut.  Vit.  Thes.) 
Tiiis   great  edifice,  which   was  held   by  the  Athe- 
nians in   the  highest  veneration,  and  possessed   an 
inviolable    sanctuary,    (Diod.  Sic.   IV.  c.  62.   Plut. 
Par.  Vit.  Thes.)  was  built  about  465  years  before 
the  Christian   era,  under   the   direction   of  Cimon. 
(Plut.  Vit.  Cim.)     Its  precincts  were  so  extensive 
as  to  contain  on  certain  occasions  a  large  military 
assembly.   (Thuc.  VI.  61.)     In  the  interior  it  was 
decorated   with  pictures,  representing  the  achieve- 
ments of  Theseus,  his  battle  with  the  Amazons,  and 
the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.    (Pausan. 
Attic.  17.)     The  sculptures  on  the  frieze  and  me- 
topes of  this  temple,  so  well  known  to  all  admirers 
of  ancient  art,  represent  the  exjDloits  of  Hercules 
and  Theseus".    This  noble  structure,  which  has  suf- 
fered but  little  from  the  injuries  of  time,  has  been 
converted  into  a  Christian  church.     It  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  Pentelic  marble,  and  stands  upon  an  arti- 
ficial foundation  formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks 
of  limestone^. 

*  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  1 19.  Athens,   and   col.  Leake's  To- 

"   For  an  account  of  these  pogr.  of  Athens.    Addit.  Not. 

sculptures,  and  other  architec-  p.  392. 

tural  details  of  the  temple  of  ^  Leake's  Topogr.  p.  393. 

Theseus,  see  Stuart's  Antiq.  of 
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Pausanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Anaceium,  orAnaceium. 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  building  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  containing  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and 
Micon.  (Attic.  18.)  The  name  of  Anaceium  was 
derived  from  that  of  "XvaKeg,  applied  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  Castor  and  Pollux.  (Plut.  Vit.  Thes.  iElian. 
Var.  Hist.  IV.  5.  Harpocr.  v.  'Ava/ccroy,  Polyaen. 
Strat.  I.  21.  Lucian.  Piscat.) 

Above  the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  passages 
referred  to,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis,  was    the    sacred    enclosure    of  Aglaurus,   byAgianms 

,.,,-r».  11  1  •!!  1  sacelliim. 

which  the  Persians  ascended  to  the  citadel,  and 
scaled  its  ramparts.  (Herod.  VIII .  52.  Pausan.  At- 
tic. 18.  Polyfean.  Strat.  I.  2\J)  Near  this  spot  was 
situated  the  Prytaneium,  where  the  written  laws  of  Pma- 
Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were  several  statues, 
among  others  that  of  Vesta,  before  which  a  lamp 
was  kept  constantly  burning.  (Plut.  Vit.  Demosth. 
in  Dec.  Rhet.  Theocr.  Idyl.  XXI.  36.  J.  Poll.  I.  1.) 
There  were  also  the  statues  of  Good  Fortune,  (^E- 
lian.  Var.  Hist.  IX.  39.)  of  Miltiades,  and  of  The- 
mistocles.  (Pausan.  Attic.  18.)  Pausanias  then  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  temple  of  Serapis,  whom  Pto- .^des  Sera. 
lemy  had  introduced  among  the  Athenian  deities.^ 
(Attic.  18.)  Some  remains  of  this  building  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  near  the  church  of  Pamighia  Vla- 
stiki.  Not  far  from  it  was  another  temple,  conse- 
crated to  Lucina.  He  next  points  out  several  build- 
ings erected  in  this  part  of  the  city  by  Hadrian, 
which  from  that  circumstance,  as  we  learn  by  an 
inscription,  was   sometimes    called    Hadrianopolis^.  Hadriano- 

*■  polls 

y   On   the    situation    of  the      126.  et  seq. 
chapel    of  Aglaurus,    see    col.  ^  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens, 

Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.      p.  135. 
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Cf.  Spartiaii.  Vit.  Hadrian.)  Among  the  buildings 
ascribed  to  this  emperor  may  be  noticed  a  triumphal 
arch,  the  remains  of  wliich,  containing  the  inscrip- 
tion above  alluded  to,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
])erilwlus  of  the  Olympeium. 
Ohm-  Tiie  Olympeium  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 

the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  Deucalion.  (Pausan.  At- 
tic. 28.  Tiuic.  II.  15.)  A  more  magnificent  structure 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Pisistratus  on  the  site  of 
the  old  building ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish 
his  undertaking ;  and  during  the  numerous  wars  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  afterwards  engaged,  it  re- 
mained in  a  neglected  state.  Several  centuries  after, 
we  learn  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  determined  upon 
its  completion,  when  a  splendid  design  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  was  furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Roman  architect  Cossutius.  (Vitruv.  Proem.  1.  VII. 
Liv.  Hist.  XLI.  20.  Veil.  Paterc.  I.  10.)  A  great 
portion  of  this  new  building  had  been  already  exe- 
cuted, when  a  fresh  interruption  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and,  on  the  capture  of  Athens 
several  years  afterwards  by  Sylla,  the  columns  which 
had  been  prepared  for  this  temple  were  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  caused  them  to  be  erected  in  that 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Plin.  XXXVI.  6.)  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  it  is  said  that  the  different  kings 
in  alliance  with  that  emperor  had  jointly  undertaken 
to  complete  the  unfinished  structure  of  the  Olym- 
peium. (Sueton.  Aug.  c.  60.)  But  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  not  finally  terminated  until  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, who,  as  we  learn  from  Spartianus,  (Vit.  Ha- 
drian,) was  present  at  the  dedication.  Pausanias 
also  acquaints  us  that  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
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Jupiter  Olympius,  and  likewise  the  statue,  which  was 
not  so  remarkable  for  its  size,  since  the  Colossi  at 
Rome  and  at  Rhodes  were  mucli  larger,  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  composed  of  ivory  and 
gold :  the  workmanship,  considering  the  dimensions 
of  the  statue,  was  sufficiently  skilful. 

The  whole  peribolus  was  four  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
was  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of  the 
Grecian  cities  having  supplied  one ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians surpassed  all  in  the  very  remarkable  Colossus 
they  had  raised  behind  the  temple.  In  the  peri- 
bolus were  several  antiquities,  such  as  a  Jupiter  in 
brass,  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenus 
of  Olympia,  and  the  chasm  through  which  the 
waters  of  Deucalion's  flood  are  said  to  have  retired. 
To  Deucalion  is  attributed  the  most  ancient  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  his  tomb  was  shewn  not 
far  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also  embel- 
lished Athens  with  other  edifices ;  namely,  a  temple  /Edes  jn. 
of  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  a  .Edes. Jo- 
temple  common  to  all  the  gods.  But  the  most  re-heiienii. 
markable  of  these  was  a  building  in  which  were  120  Pantheon. 
columns  of  Phrygian  mi.vble.  The  walls  of  the  por- 
ticoes being  also  of  the  same  material;  these  had 
buildings  attached  to  them,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
adorned  with  gilding  and  alabaster  as  well  as  with 
statues  and  paintings ;  there  was  likewise  a  library 
belonging  to  it.  (Pausan.  Attic.  18.)  This  great 
work  of  Hadrian  corresponds  perhaps  with  some 
extensive  ruins  which  now  form  part  of  the  church 
o^  Megcdi  Panaglua^.  There  was  also  a  gymna- 
sium erected  by  that  emperor,  in   which   were  to 

^  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  120. 
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be  seen   100  columns  of  African   marble.  (Pausan. 

loc.  cit.)     The  site  of  this  building  is  now  occupied 

probably  by  the  church  of  Panaghia  Gorgopi/w^', 

Tenn.ium        j,j  ^Jiq  vicinity  of  the  Olympcium  was  a  temple 

I'yt'"'-      sacred  to  Apollo  Pythius,  to  which  Thucydides  pro- 

Temi)iuni  bably  alludcs,  (VI.  54.)   and  another  to  the  same 

Apollinis  ...  .  »  ■■ 

Dtiphinii.  god  undcr  the  title  of  Delphinius ;  this  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  iEgeus.  (J.  Poll.  VIII.  c.  10.) 
From  the  Prytaneium  another  street  led  towards 
the  Olympeium  after  diverging  to  the  west  of  that 

Via  Tripo-  edifice  ;  it  was  called  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tj'ipods  were  usually  deposited :  of 
this  description  was  the  beautiful  little  choragic  mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  which  serves  as  an  excellent  illus- 
ti'ation  of  this  passage  of  Pausanias,  and  points  out 
accurately  the  site  and  direction  of  the  street  to 
which  he  refers.  One  of  the  temples  contained  a 
satyr,  which  was  regarded  by  Praxiteles  himself  as 
his  chefiVoeum-e. 

LeuiEum.  Near  this  quarter  was  the  Lenseum,  a  most  an- 
cient sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  and  probably  the  same 
to  which  Thucydides  alludes  as  the  temple  of  that 
god  in  Limnis.  (Thuc.  II.  15.  Athen.  XI.  3.  Ari- 
stoph.  Ran.  218.  et  Schol.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  Steph. 
Byz.  et  Harpocr.  v.  A//x.va/.)  Within  the  enclosure 
of  the  Lenasum  were  two  other  temples,  similarly 
dedicated,  with  two  statues,  one  of  which  was  siir- 
named  Eleuthereus,  the  other  was  Avrought  in  gold 
and  ivory  by  Alcamenes.  Here  were  also  several 
pictures  representing  different  events  in  which  Bac- 
chus was  said  to  have  taken  a  part. 

''  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  124. 
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Near  the  Lenaeum  stood  the  celebrated  Dionysiac  Theatnur 
theatre,  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  were  cum. 
many  statues  of  tragic  and  comic  poets ;  among  the 
latter,  Menander  is  the  most  celebrated.  Here  Avere 
also  the  effigies  of  the  famous  tragic  writers  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  and  iEschylus ;  that  of  the  latter 
was  done  long  after  his  death.  In  this  theatre, 
which,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  existence,  dramatic  contests  were  decided. 
(Stat.  Graec.  p.  8.)  From  Plato  we  may  collect  that 
it  was  capable  of  containing  30,000  spectators.  (Con- 
viv.  t.  III.  p.  175.  Serr.  Cf.  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  606. 
et  612.  Pausan.  Attic.  21.)  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography ;  but  col.  Leake,  I 
think,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  must  have 
stood  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  acropolis. 
Like  the  other  theatres  of  Greece,  its  extremities 
were  supported  by  solid  piers  of  masonry,  while  the 
middle  of  it  was  excavated  on  the  side  of  the  hill*^. 
Not  far  from  thence  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  Odeium 

Periclis. 

said  to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
tent  of  Xerxes.  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  richly 
decorated  with  columns,  which  terminated  in  a 
point.  (Vit.  Pericl.  Cf.  Theophr.  Char.)  Xenophon 
states,  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  the 
Odeium  was  generally  occupied  by  their  satellites. 
(Hell.  II.  4,  6.  et  15.)  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire 
by  Aristion,  general  of  Mithridates,  who  defended 
Athens  against  Sylla.  (Appian.  Bell.  Mithr.  c.  38.) 
We  learn  however  from  Vltruvius,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion   cited   by   col.  Leake,  that   tlie    building   was 

•^  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  54. 
Y  4 
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afterwards  restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobarzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  (Vitruv.  V.  9.)  No  vestiges 
have  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  building,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  the  Le- 
nasum  and  the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed;  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  evident  accumula- 
tion of  soil  which  has  taken  place  under  this  end  of 
the  acropolis'^. 

jEdi's  /E-  Proceeding  towards  the  citadel,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  iEsculapius,  with  a  fountain.  It  con- 
tained also  some  remarkable  pictures   and  statues. 

iEdes  The- (Attic.  21.)  Beyond  were  the  temples  of  Themis, 
Venus  Pandemus,  and  Persuasion,  and  the  monu- 

yEdes  Tel-  mcnt  of  Hippolytus  ;  also  the  temple  of  Tellus  Cou- 

jEdesCe-  rotrophos  and  Ceres  Chloe,  (Attic.  22.  Cf.  Schol. 
Soph.  CFjd.  Col.  1600.)  some  remains  of  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis,  and 
near  the  ascent  which  formerly  led  up  to  it''. 

AeropoHs.  Tlic  Cccropian  citadel,  which  forms  so  conspi- 
cuous a  feature  in  the  topography  of  Athens,  was 
situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  abruptly  terminating 
in  precipices  on  every  side,  with  the  exception  of  its 
western  end,  from  whence  it  was  alone  accessible. 

Propyifea.  Here  stood  the  magnificent  Propylcea  of  the  acropo- 
lis, erected  by  Pericles,  which,  though  intended  only 
as  an  approach  to  the  Parthenon,  were  supposed  to 
rival  that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  This 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  the  purposes 
of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  ornament,  from 
the  massive  solidity  of  its  construction.  The  whole 
was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
the  size  of  the  blocks  surpassed  all  that  he  had  ever 

''  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Alliens,  p.  102.  ''  Id.  p.  172. 
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seen.  It  consisted  of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front 
of  six  Doric  columns ;  behind  which  was  another, 
supported  by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order; 
these  formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates  or  en- 
trances to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings 
projecting  from  the  great  central  colonnade,  and  pre- 
senting a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a  frieze  of  tri- 
glyphs.  This  great  structure  is  said  to  have  been 
five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have  cost  2000  talents. 
(Heliod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  v.  YipoitvXaia.  Cf.  Thuc.  II. 
IS.^)  Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  Propylaea  were 
ornamented  with  equestrian  statues.  On  the  right 
stood  a  temple  of  Victory  Apteros.  On  the  left  a.^desVic- 
building  containing  several  paintings  representing 
different  events  which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  statues 
of  Mercury  Propylseus,  and  the  three  Graces,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Socrates. 

The  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  was  placed  Partiienon. 
on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis,  being  far  elevated 
above  the  Propylaea  and  the  surrounding  edifices. 
It  occupied  apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  inva- 
sion. (Hesych.  et  Harpocr.  v. 'EAraTo/xTre^^v.)  In  beauty 
and  grandeur  it  surjiassed  all  other  buildings  of  the 
kind,  and  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic  mar- 
ble. The  architect  was  Ictinus.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  396.) 
Those  who  have  studied  its  dimensions  inform  us 
that  it  consisted  of  a  cell,  surrounded  with  a  peri- 
style, having  eight  Doric  columns  in  the  two  fronts, 

^  For  a  full  description  and      must  consult  Leake's  Tojiogra- 
plan  of  the  Propylaea  the  reader      phy  of  Athens,  p.  1  7().  ct  seq. 
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and  seventeen  in  the  sides.  These  were  six  feet 
two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four 
feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  the  total  elevation 
of  the  temple  being  65  feet  from  the  ground ;  the 
length  was  228,  and  the  breadth  102  feet.  It  was 
also  enriched  both  within  and  without  with  match- 
less works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  We 
learn  from  Pausanias,  that  those  which  decorated 
the  pediment  in  front  related  to  the  birth  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  those  behind  to  the  contest  between  the 
goddess  and  Neptune  for  Attica.  The  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva was  of  ivory  and  gold.  On  tlie  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on  each  of 
the  sides.  The  statue  itself  was  erect,  and  clothed  in 
a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On  the  breast  was  a  head 
of  Medusa  wrought  in  ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory 
about  four  cubits  high.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand, 
and  a  shield  lay  at  her  feet ;  near  the  spear  was  a 
serpent,  which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure  was 
twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  whole  was  executed 
by  Phidias,  who  had  further  contrived  that  the  gold 
with  which  the  statue  was  encrusted  might  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  (PHn.  XXXVI.  5.  Thuc.  II.  13.) 
The  sculpture  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth 
of  Pandora.  Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues  of 
IphicrateSj  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantippus,  Ana- 
creon,  and  a  brasen  Apollo,  by  Phidias.  On  the 
southern  wall  were  sculptured  the  war  of  the  giants 
who  inhabited  Pailene,  and  the  battle  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Amazons  ;  also  that  of  Marathon,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia,  presented  by  Attalus. 
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Here  was  likewise  the  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  who 
freed  the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cassander.  (Pausan.  Attic.  25.) 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  acropolis  stood  the 
Erechtheium,  or  tem})le  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  Erech- 

r>  •        •  •  •      •         n      1     1  1        Tx  theiiim. 

ot  great  antiquity,  since  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer, 
(II.  B.  546.)  and  adjoining  it  was  the  temple  of  Mi-  Tempium 
nerva  Polias,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  Poiiados. 
statue  is  said  to  have  been  a  common  offering  of  the 
demi  before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis 
by  Theseus.  The  lamp  which  was  suspended  in  the 
sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  be  extinguished. 
Another  part  of  this  compound  building  was  the 
Pandrosium,  or  chapel,  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  one  of  Pandro- 

sium. 

the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  The  Erechtheium  con- 
tained the  olive  tree,  and  the  well  of  salt  water, 
produced  by  Minerva  and  Neptune  during  their 
contest  for  Attica,  (Herod.  VIII.  55.)  also  the  ser- 
pent of  Erichthonius.  (Plut.  Themist.  Philostr.  Icon. 
II.  Etym.  M.  v.  ApaKavXo^.)  In  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Polias  was  a  wooden  Hermes,  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair,  made  by  Daeda- 
lus, and  some  spoils  of  the  Medes,  such  as  the  silver- 
footed  seat  of  Xerxes,  the  sword  of  Mardonius,  and 
the  breastplate  of  Masistius.  (Demosth.  in  Timocr. 
Pausan.  Attic.  27.^)  Cecrops  was  said  to  have  been  Cecropium. 
buried  in  the  acropolis  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Cecropium.  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  i).  13.'^) 
We  are  informed  by  Xenophon  that  the  temple  of 


K  See  a  description  of  the  ro-  vol.  II.  and  Leake's  Topogr.  of 

mains  of  ilie  Erechtheium,  and  Athens,  p.  257. 

the  other  buildings  connected  ^  See  an  inscription  quoted 

with  it,  in  Stuart's  Antiquities,  by  col.  Leake,  p.  20-1. 
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Minerva  was  burnt  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  (Hell.  I.  (i.)  hut  it  is  not  known 
by  whom  it  was  suljsequently  icstored.  Near  this 
ancient  edifice  were  several  works  of  sculpture,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  such  as  two  colossal  figures  of 
Erechthcus  and  Eumolpos,  the  combat  of  Hercules 
and  Cycnus,  Theseus  subduing  the  Maratiionian 
bull,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus  in 
brass,  by  Phidias ;  also  another  called  Lemnia,  an 
offering  of  the  Lemnians,  by  the  same  admirable 
sculptor,  which  was  esteemed  the  finest  of  his  works. 
jmfs^'po-  There  were  likewise  several  sanctuaries,  such  as  that 
8aceiium  ^^  Jupitcr  Policus,  Diana  Brauronia,  and  the  Ge- 
Dianaj  j^j^g  ^f  good  men.  (Attic.  26.)  The  whole  of  the 
acropolis  was  surrounded  by  walls  raised  on  the  na- 
tural rock,  of  which  the  entire  hill  is  composed. 
The  most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications  was 
Peiasgi-  constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  migrations,  settled  in  Attica,  and, 
being  probably  skilled  in  works  of  this  nature,  were 
employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  erection  of  these 
walls.  Pausanias  mentions  the  names  of  Agrolas 
and  Hyperbius  as  being  probably  the  chiefs  of  the 
colony.  (Attic.  28.)  The  rampart  raised  by  this 
people  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athens 
under  the  name  of  Pelasgicum,  which  included  also 
a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  allotted 
to  the  Pelasgi  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and, 
on  their  departure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited 
or  cultivated.  (Thuc.  II.  17-  J.  Poll.  VIII.  102. 
Myrsil.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  I.  19-  Thuc.  IV.  109.  Herod. 
II.  51.  VI.  137.  Hesych.  v.  IleXaayiKov.)  It  was 
apparently  on  the  northern  side  of  the   citadel,  as 


cum 
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we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  that  the  southern  wall 
was  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom  it  received  the 
name  of  Cimonium.  (Vit.  Cimon.)  Another  portion  cimonium. 
appears  from  Thucydides  to  have  been  constructed 
under  the  administration  of  Themistocles  ;  and  there 
is  still  great  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which  the 
historian  describes  that  work  to  have  been  performed 
on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war.  (I.  93.) 

The  rocks  on  tlie  north-western  side  of  the  acro- 
polis were  named  ^^laxpai  Yierpai,  and  amongst  them  Mame  Pe- 
was  a  grotto  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan.   (Pausan.Panosan. 
Attic.  28.) 

EoTJV  yap  o'jx.  u7r.y.o;  'E^.A);ya;y  TioAij, 

Oy  7ra78'  'EpEp^Oecus  <I>o7/3'jj  s^fo^fv  yaixoig 
Ula.  Kpicwjctv,  ivQa.  Trpoa^oppoug  TTSTpag 

Maxpaj  kuXqikh  yrf^  muktb;  'AtSjSoj.      Eur.  Ion.  8. 

'X2  Ylavog  5ax)^aaT«  >iu\ 
riapaoA/^oucra  ttBTpa. 

"Iva  yopolig  TTzl^ovdi  -Troloh 

'Apya.v\0'j  xopui  Tpiyovot —  Id.  492. 

From  the  acropolis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Areo- Areopagus. 
pagus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars  hav- 
ing been  the  first  person  tried  there  for  the  murder 
of  Halirrhothius  son  of  Neptune. 

This  celebrated  court  consisted  only  of  an  open 
space,  in  which  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Minerva 
Areia,  and  two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant 
and  his  accuser.  From  Vitruvius  we  learn,  that  at 
a  later  period  this  space  was  enclosed,  and  roofed 
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with  tiles.  (11.  1.  J.  Poll.  VJII.  10.)    Near  this  spot 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Furies. 

"Ea"T«J  8s  xai  TO  Xomoy  Alyscj  arparaj 

AlsV  utsnaOTOV  rOUTO  ^OvKiUTYipiOV 

Vluyov  8'  "Apsjov  Tov8'  ' A[j.ai^ova}v  e^^gctv 

"^XYjVxg  6'  OT  YjXdov  QrjO-ecas  xutu  (pQovov 

2T^aT>)^aToDcra(,  xa)  w&Ajv  vbotttoXiv, 

T^v8'  v^'mvpyov  avTcnv pycocru^  ttots' 

"Apsi  8'  efiyov,  evQsv  s(tt  Ittcovu/xoj 

Ilerjsa,  wayoj  T'"A/3siOf —  ^SCHYL.  EuM.  680. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Persians  were  stationed 
on  the  Areopagus  when  they  made  their  attack  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  acropolis.  (VIII.  52.) 
Pnyx.  The  Pnyx  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  great- 

ness, the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people, 
especially  during  elections.  (Aristoph.  Ach.20.  Equit. 
746.  et  pass.  J.  Poll.  VIII.  10.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  rising  ground  opposite  the  Areopa- 
gus, and  in  a  line  with  the  Propylsea  of  the  acropo- 
lis, which  faced  it  to  the  east.  (Lucian.  Bis.  Aceus. 
Harpocr.  v.  YlpoirvXaia.)  It  was  also  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes.  (Av.  998.  Cf.  Suid.  v.  Mer^v.)  The 
celebrated  Bema,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  simj)le  pulpit  of  stone,  which  at 
first  looked  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  it  was  turned  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country.  (Aristoph.  Pac,  659-  ubi  et  Schol.  Plut. 
Themist.)  Some  traces  of  this  ancient  structure  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  a  hill,  the  situation  and  bearings 
of  which  answer  perfectly  in  all  respects  to  what 
has  been  collected  from  ancient  authorities  relative 
to  the  Pnyx\     The  range  of  hills  which  rises  to  the 

'  Col.  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  40. 
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south-west  of  the  citadel  seems  at  some  distant  pe- 
riod to  have  borne  the  name  of  Lycabettus.  Plato  Lycabettus 
says  it  was  opposite  to  Pnyx,  (in  Crit.)  and  Antigo- 
nus  Carystius  relates  a  fabulous  history  which  would 
lead  us  to  imagine  it  was  close  to  the  acropolis. 
(Hist.  Mirab.  12.)  Statius  alludes  to  its  olive  plan- 
tations: 

et  pingui  melior  Lycabessus  oliva. 

Stat.  Theb.  XII.  631.k 

The  Museium  was  another  elevation  in  the  same  Muscmm. 
vicinity,  to  the  south-west  of  the  acropolis,  and,  like 
the  Pnyx,   included   also  within   the   ancient  peri- 
phery of  the   city  wail.     It  is   said  to   have   been 
named  from   the  poet   Musseus,  who  was  interred 
there.     At  a  much  later  period  a   monument  was  Phiiopappi 
erected  here  by  Philopappus,  a  descendant  of  thementiim. 
kings  of  Commagene,  and  who,  having  been  consul 
under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  retired  to  Athens,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inscription  on  this  structure.     Pau- 
saniasj  who  cursorily  notices  the  monument,  simply 
says  it  belonged  to  a  Syrian.  (Attic.  25.) 

After  speaking  of  the  Areopagus,  the  same  writer 
proceeds  to  mention  some  other  courts  of  judicature 
of  less  note.     The  Parabystum,  where  petty  causes  Paraby- 
were  tried  :  the  Trigonum,  so  called  from  its  shape  :  Trigonum. 
Batrachium  and  Phoenicium,  from  their  colour.  The  drium. 
Helicea,  a  tribunal  of  much  greater  importance,  which  (ium?'' 
is  often  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  and  other  clas- 
sical writers,  was  situated  near  the  Agora,  and  so 
named  from  its  being  held  in  the  open  air.  (Eust. 
Od.  B.  p.  74.   Galen,  in  Hippocr.   Epidem.  III.  3.) 
The  Palladium  was  a  court  in  which  persons  ac- Palladium. 

^  Leake's  Topogr.  p.  70, 
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cused  of  murder  were  tried;  those  a\  ho  confessed 
its  perpetration,  but  were  prepared  to  defend  the 

Deipiii-  act,  were  judged  in  the  Delphinium,  whicli  tribunal 
was  probably  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius. 
(Demosth.  in  Aristocrat,  p.  643.  Cf.  J.  Poll.  VIII. 
10.') 

Having  now  noticed  the  principal  buildings  and 
monuments  within  the  city,  we  must  proceed  to  re- 
mark upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 

Caie.  The  quarter  called  Coele  was  appropriated  to  se- 

pulchres, and  consequently  must  have  been  without 
the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  be  interred  within  its  walls.  (Cicer.  de  Leg. 
II.  33.)  Cimon  and  Thucydides  were  both  entombed 
in  this  quarter.  (Herod.  VI.  103.  Plut.  Vit.  Cimon. 
Pausan.  Attic.  23.  Marcell.  Vit.  Thuc.)  Ccele  is 
classed  by  Hesychius  among  the  Attic  demi.  (v.  Ko/a>j. 
jJLsch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  80.  'Apyjvog  o  Ik  K&/a>?$-.  De- 
mosth. in  Androt.  Acttt/v^jv  tov  Ik  K&/A>jf.)  Col.  Leake 
places  with  great  probability  this  hollow  way  or 
valley  "  to  the  south  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate 
*'  of  Lumhardhar},  which  answers  to  the  Portae 
"  Melitenses.  There  are  indeed  some  remarkable 
"  sepulchral  grottoes  just  without  the  site  of  the 
"  gate,  and  the  place  is  contiguous  to  the  quarter  of 
"  Pnyx  where  Cimon  dwelt  "\" 

Meiite.  Melite,  of  which  Pausanias  makes  no  mention,  is 

supposed  by  the  same  judicious  antiquary  to  have 
been  principally  within  the  walls.  We  know  indeed 
from  Demosthenes  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  Leo- 


'  See  other  authors  cited  by  an    inscription   cited    by   Spon 

Meiirsius,  Areopag.  c.  11.  we    learn   that  Coele   belonged 

'"  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  106.  to    the    tribe     Hippothoontis. 

Dodwell,    t.  I.  p.  401.     From  Itin.  t.  II.  p.  426. 
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corium,  (in  Conoii.  p.  1259)  and  it  seems  from  other 
accounts  to  have  been  poiuilous  and  well-frequented, 
since  it  contained  the  house  of  Phocion,  (Plut.  Vit.  Domus 
Phoc.)  a   temple   of  Diana  Aristobula,  erected  by  ^^des  pia". 

na*  Aristo- 

Themistocles,   (Plut.  Themistocl.)    and    another    ofbuiw. 
Hercules  Alexicacus,  with   a  celebrated  statue  bycuiisA- 
Geladas,  the  master  of  Phidias.  (Tzetz.  Chil.  VIII. 
Hist.  192.  V.  326.)     Here  also  was  the  place  of  re- 
hearsal for  the  tragic  actors,  (Hesych.  MeXirexv  oiKOi^) 
the  Eurysaceum  or  sanctuary  of  Eurysaces  son  ofEurjsa- 

ceuni. 

Ajax,  and  the  temple  of  MenaUppus.  (Plut.  Vit.  So-Menaiip- 
lon.  Harpocrat.  v.  EvpvaaKeiov  et  MevaA/We/ov.) 

Melite  was  a  demus  of  the  tribe  ffineis,  (Steph. 
V.  MeXirrj,)  but,  according  to  Harpocration,  of  the 
Cecropian.  (ead.  v.) 

Colyttus  was  another  su])urban  demus,  and,  as  itCoiyttns. 
appears  from  Strabo,  contiguous  to  Melite.  (I.  p.  65.) 
It  was  remarked  that  the  cliildren  of  this  place  were 
very  precocious  in  their  speech.  (Philostr.  Sophist. 
11.  TertulL  de  Anim.  c.  20.  Xen.  Hell.  V.  1,  23.) 
Plato,  according  to  some  writer  quoted  by  Diog. 
Laert.  in  his  Life  of  the  philosopher,  (III.  c.  111.) 
was  a  native  of  Colyttus,  as  also  Timon  the  man- 
hater.  (Lucian.  Tim.)  ^schines  the  orator  was  said 
to  have  resided  here  for  forty-five  years.  (jEsch. 
Epist.  ad  Ctes.  Harpocr.  v.  "la-'x^av^pos.)  It  is  some- 
times written  Collyttus,  as  may  be  seen  from  some 
inscriptions  cited  by  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  427. 

The  Ilissus.  from  which  Athens  was  principally  iiissus  fl. 
supplied  with  water,  is  a  small  brook  rising  to  the 
north-east   of  the   town,   and  losing  itself,   after  a 
course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  marshes  to  the  south 
of  the  city.    Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
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tiful   passage  in   which  Plato  alhidcs  to   it  in   the 
Phsedrus,  p.  229.) 

Socr.    Aevp    eKxpaTroixevot    Kara   tov     IXiaaov   icojxev   dra 

Phcicdr.  Viig  Kaipov,  ws  eoiKev,  avvTro^rjTog  av  €tv')(^ov'  av 
fXfv  yap  ^Yj  aei.  pamov  oiiv  Vj[x7v  Kara  to  v^driov  ^piyovat 
Tovg  TTOOag   levai,  Kai  ovk  arjoeg,  aKKag  re  Kai  TTjvoe  Trjv  (opav 

TOV   eTovg   re   koci   Tyjg  yjjxepag ya.pii.VTa  yovv  Kai  KaQapa 

Kai  ^lacpavYj  to,  v^aTia  cfiaiveTai,  Kai  eTTiT^&e/a  Kopaig  Trai^eiv 
Tcap   avTa. 

From  which  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  peren- 
nial stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  dry, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial 
fountains  of  Athens ^ 
Caiiirrhoe  The  fouutain  of  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrounos,  was 
ciounos  the  only  spring-water  used  for  drinking  by  the  Athe- 
nians, all  the  rest  being  too  salt  and  brackish  for 
that  purpose.  (Pausan.  Attic.  14.)  From  Thucydi- 
des  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  temples  of  Bacchus  and 
Jupiter  Olympius.  (II.  15.)  Other  authors  state 
that  it  rose  near  the  Ilissus,  (Etym.  M.  v.  'EweaKpov- 
vog,)  and  here  in  fact  when  Spon  and  Wheler  visited 
Athens  they  observed  a  fountain  a  little  below  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Olympeium,  to  which  the 
natives  still  applied  the  name  of  KaUiroi^.  Col. 
Leake  observes  "  it  now  forms  a  pool,  which  in  the 
"  drought  of  summer  becomes  muddy  and  very  scanty, 
"  but  which  is  still  resorted  to,  as  the  only  place  in 
"  the  neighbourhood  furnishing  sweet  water  p." 

"  Leake's  Topogr.  p.  49.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  122. 

"  Wheler's  Travels,  p.  376;  "^  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  47. 
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A^ear  this  source  stood  another  Odeium,  as  Pan- odeium. 
sanias  informs  us,  which  was  adorned  with  various 
statues  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  Lysiniachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
(Attic.  14.)  This  was  apparently  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  probably  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty. 

In  the  same  vicinity  was  the  Eleusinium,  orEieusi- 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserjiine,  set  apart  for  the'""'"* 
celebration  of  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries.  (Pau- 
san.  Attic.  14.  Thuc.  II.  17.  Polyeen.  Strat.  V.  7.) 
It  stood  probably  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Ilissus, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  so  sacred  and  retired  a 
sanctuary,  and  where  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
building  are  still  observable  ^. 

Near  the  Eleusinium,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stadium. 
Ilissus,  was  the  stadium  erected  for  the  celebration 
of  games  during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycur- 
gus,  the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's 
life  of  that  orator.  We  learn  from  Philostratus  that 
the  seats  were  afterwards  covered  with  Pentelic 
marble  ])y  Herodes  Atticus.  (Vit.  Herod.)  Pausa- 
nias  confirms  this  account,  and  describes  it  as  an  as- 
tonishing structure  rising  in  the  shape  of  an  amphi- 
theatre above  the  Ilissus,  and  extending  to  the  banks 
of  that  river.  (Attic.  19.)  Antiquaries  affirm  that 
the  area  of  this  building  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges'*.  Herodes  is  stated  to  have 
been  interred  within  the  stadium.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Herod.)  On  the  same  bank  of  the  Ilissus  was  a 
small  temple  dedicated  to  Triptolemus.  (Pausan.yEdes  th- 
Attic.  14.)     Its  probable  site  is  indicated  by  some^'''^™'' 

1  Leake's  Topogr.  p.  1 1.').  ^  Leake's  Topogr,  p.  52. 
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vestiges  on  the  spot  where  in  Stuart's  time  stood  u 
little  Ionic  temple,  of  which  he  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation. He  says  it  was  then  used  as  a  church  ^ 
Lower  down  the  river,  Pausanias  notices  a  temple 
sacred  to  Diana  Eucleia,  which  is  now  perhaps  the 
church  of  Agia  3Iariua,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
place  where  the  modern  road  from  Athens  to  Sunium 
crosses  the  Ilissus  *. 
Agrae.  Higher  up  the  river  was  Agrae  and  the  temple  of 

Dianw"'"  Diana  Agrotera,  (Pausan.  Attic.  19-  Cf.  Plat.  Phaedr. 
p.  229.  Steph.  Byz.  x."Aypa,)  also  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Boreas,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  said  to  have 
carried  off  Orithya. 

NepQc  ystXYjV  laSixolo  Trpoj  auyaj  'Attikov  ouSaj, 
Tou  Sia  SecTTrtr/ou  (pspsTcn  poog  'lAitrcroTo, 
"KvQsv  xa»  Bope'yjj  ttot  avYj^Trausv  '£lpcl(^viuv. 

Dion.  Perieg.  424. 

(Cf.  Plat.  Phaedr.  loc.  cit.)  Herodotus  reports  that 
a  temple  was  erected  to  Boreas  by  the  Athenians,  to 
commemorate  the  storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of 
the  Persian  ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  (VII. 
189.  Pausan.  Attic.  19.)  There  was  also  an  altar 
sacred  to  the  Musae  Ilissiades  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

Horti.  Pausanias   speaks   of  some  gardens  which   must 

have  been  situated  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  where 

Tempium  was  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  a  celebrated  work  of  Alcamenes,  a  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias. (Attic.  19.    Plin.  XXXVI.  5.)     Beyond  was 

Lyceium.  the  Lyccium,  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his  court.     It 

^  Antiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  I.  c.      vol.  III.  p.  .5.  Leake's  Topogr. 
2.  J).  IIG. 

t  Stuart's  Antiq.  of  Athens, 
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was  decorated  with  fountains,  plantations,  and  build- 
ings by  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycurgus,  and  be- 
came the  usual  place  of  exercise  for  the  Athenian 
youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Xenoph.  Hipparch,  Plut.  Lycurg. 
in  Dec.  Rhet.  Harpocrat.  et  Suid.  v.  AvKehv.)  Nor 
was  it  less  frequented  by  philosophers  and  those  ad- 
dicted to  retirement  and  study.  We  know  that  it 
was  more  especially  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers,  who  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
Peripatetics.  (Cicer.  Acad.  Qusest.  I.  4.)  Here  was 
the  fountain  of  the  hero  Panops,  (Plat.  Lys.  t.  II.  p.  Panopis 
203.)  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  size  and  beauty  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus.  (Hist.  PI.  I.  11.  Cf.  Plat. 
Phaedr.  p.  229.)  The  position  commonly  assigned 
to  the  Lyceium  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  church  of  Pefros  Sfauro??ie- 
710S,  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrotera  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Not  far  from  this  presumed  site  of  the  Lyceium 
the  Ilissus  is  joined  by  another   stream,  which   is 
thought  to  answer  to  the  Eridanus  of  Pausanias.Endauusfl. 
(Attic.  19.  Strab.  IX.  p.  397.) 

Ardettus  was  a  judicial  court  on   the  banks  of  Ardettus. 
the  Ilissus,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Stadium. 
(J.  Poll.  VIII.  10.   Harpocr.  v.  "Ap^rTog.  Plut.  Vit. 
Thes.) 

Cynosarges  was  a  spot  consecrated  to  Hercules,  Cynosar. 
and  possessed  a  gymnasium  and  groves  frequented^  ^* 
by  philosophers.  (Diogen.  Laert.  Vit.  Antisthen.) 
Here  was  a  tribunal,  which  decided  upon  the  legiti- 
macy of  children  in  doubtful  cases.  (Plut.  Themist. 
Demosth.  Orat.  in  Aristocr.)  We  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus, that  after  the  victory  of  Marathon  the  Athe- 
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iiian  army  took  up  a  position  at  Cynosarges,  when 
the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
had  sailed  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  (VI. 
116.)  Other  passages  relative  to  this  place  will  be 
found  in  Athenaeus.  (VI.  26.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kwoaap- 
ytg.  Plut.  Dec.  Rhet.  Antisth.  Pausan.  Attic.  19.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in  his  attack  on  Athens, 
is  said  to  have  encamped  there,  and  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  groves  and  buildings  around  it,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lyceium.  (Liv.  XXXI.  24.) 

Cynosarges  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of  St. 
George,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Asomato^.     In 

Diomeia.  the  samc  viciuity  we  must  place  the  demus  of  Dio- 
meia,  which,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  appertained 
to  the  tribe  ^geis.  From  Aristophanes  we  collect 
that  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honour  of  Her- 
cules. (Ran.  857.  Cf.  Athen.  XIV.  Plut.  de  Exil.) 

Anchesmus      Pausanias  speaks  of  Anchesmus  as  an  inconsider- 

mons. 

able  height,  with  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit. 
(Attic.  32.)  it  now  takes  its  name  from  the  church 
of  *SV.  George,  which  has  replaced  the  statue''. 
Proceeding  beyond  this  hill  round  the  walls  of  the 
Ceramicus  city,  wc  shall  arrive  at  the  outer  Ceramicus,  which 

exterior. 

contained  the  remains  of  the  most  illustrious  war- 
riors and  statesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  interred 
Pericles,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  Chabrias ;  the 
road,  in  fact,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Academy  on  ei- 
ther side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athenians  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a  pillar 
with  an  inscription  recording  the  names  of  the  dead, 
and  those  of  their  demi  and  tribes.     Among  the  se- 

"  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  loO.       ^  Leake's  Topogr.  p.  69. 
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veral  monuments  enumerated  by  Pausanias,  we  may 
notice  those  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Tanagra  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  on  the 
Eurymedon  under  Cimon,  at  Potidaea  under  Callias, 
and  at  Amphipolis  and  Delium.  One  column  com- 
memorated the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
Sicily ;  that  of  Nicias,  however,  was  excepted,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  himself  to  the 
enemy  ;  while  Demosthenes  was  adjudged  worthy  of 
having  his  name  inscribed  for  this  reason,  that  hav- 
ing capitulated  for  his  army,  he  refused  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  and  made  an  attempt  on  his 
own  life.  Here  were  also  the  cenotaphs  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  naval  fight  at  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  during  the  Lamiac  war. 
Beyond  were  the  tombs  of  Cleisthenes,  who  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes  ;  of  Tolmides  ; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheus,  a  father  and  son,  whose 
exploits  are  only  surpassed  by  those  of  Miltiades  and 
Cimon.  Here  were  interred  Zeno  and  Chrysippus, 
celebrated  Stoics,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and 
the  orators  Ephialtes  and  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  deposited  in  the  public  treasury  6500 
talents  more  than  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collect. 
He  also  furnished  vases  and  other  ornaments,  and 
dresses  for  the  Panathenaic  processions,  and  laid  up  a 
store  of  arms  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  warfare. 
He  augmented  the  navy  of  Athens  to  the  number  of 
400  triremes,  and  erected  covered  docks  for  them  in 
the  Piraeus.  He  likewise  terminated  the  Dionysiac 
theatre,  and  built  the  gymnasium  in  the  Lyceum. 
(Pausan.  Attic.  29.  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  in  Dec. 
Rhet.) 

It  was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that   the  games 
z  4 
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called  Larnpadephoria  were  celebrated.  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  129.  ubi  vid.  Schol.  et  Suid.  >)  The  Academy 
was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial  ground,  and 
about  six  stadia  from  the  gate  Dipylum.  (Cicer.  de 
Fin.  V.  1.  Liv.  XXXI.  24.  Lucian.  Scyth.)  It  was 
originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot.  (Porphyr. 
de  Abstin.  I.  Mlmn.  Var.  Hist.  IX.  10.)  But  Hip- 
parchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  at  a  considerable 
expense,  and  it  was  afterwards  adorned  with  groves, 
walks,  and  fountains,  by  Cimon.  (Suid.  'iTTTrdpy^cv  rei- 
yiw.  Plut.  Vit.  Cim.)  Its  name  was  derived  from 
the  hero  Academus. 

'Ev  evdxlois  8goju.oj(riv  'AxaSj^jW-ou  $iov.        EuPOL.  Frag. 

Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  qusercre  verum. 

HoRAT.  Epist.  II.  11,  45. 

Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house  and  garden, 
Avhich  at  first  only  yielded  an  income  of  three  pieces 
of  gold,  but  it  produced  afterwards  a  thousand  and 
upwards.  The  property  was  gradually  increased  by 
bequests  and  donations  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
studied  philosophy  there.  (Suid.  v.  HAarajv.  Diog. 
Laert.  Vit.  Plat.  III.  25.)  Sylla,  during  the  siege 
of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this 
celebrated  spot.  (Plut.  Vit.  Syll.  Appian.  Bell.  Mithr.) 
Before  the  entrance  was  an  altar  sacred  to  Love. 
Within  was  the  shrine  of  Prometheus,  with  the  sta- 
tue of  the  god  ;  it  was  from  this  point  that  the  race 
of  the  Lampadephoria  commenced.  (Pausan.  Attic. 
30.  Apollod.  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  57.)  Here 
were  also  sanctuaries  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses ;  the 
latter  was  built  by  Xenophon,  and  contained  statues 
of  the  Graces,  and  one  of  Plato,  erected  by  Mithri- 
dates,  a  Persian.  (Diogen.  Laert.  Vit.  Speusip.  et 
y  See  also  Meursius  Grcec.  Feriat.  v.  AafA-ndi;. 
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Plat.)  There  were  likewise  altars  of  Hermes,  Her- 
cules, and  Jupiter  Morius,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  Morian  olives,  which  grew  near  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva. 

....  raSi  SuWbi  fMeytaTa  p^copa, 
To  [x,iv  T«5  ou  vsupog  OUTS  yrjpa 

Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  700. 

(Cf.  Schol.  ad  loc.  et  Suid.  v.  Mopiai.  et  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Nub.  100.) 

In  the  Academy  were  some  plane-trees,  said  to  be 
thirty-six  cubits  high.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XII.  1.) 
Without  the  enclosure  was  the  monument  of  Plato, 
and  the  tower  of  Timon.  (Pausan.  Attic.  30.)  The 
name  of  AkatJiymia,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  is  still  attached  to  this  once  favourite 
haunt  of  philosophers  and  poets.  "  It  is  now  an 
"  open  piece  of  ground,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  and 
"  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance. 
"  A  few  scattered  olives  grow  on  it,  and  some  paces 
"  further  west  we  saw  a  number  of  gardens  and 
"  vineyards,  which  contained  fruit-trees  of  a  more 
"  exuberant  growth  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
"  plain  ^" 

A  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  Coionus 
demus  of  Coionus,  named  Hippeios  from  the  altar    'p^^^^' 
erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune,  and  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  (Edipus. 

EuiTTTTOu,  0sv;,  toltZz  ^wpoig 

'Ixou  Toi  xgocTKTTu  yug  sTrawAa 

Tov  apyriTu  KoXwvov.  SoPH.  CEd.  Col.  668. 

^  Topogr.  of  Athens  in  Walp.  Mem.  vol.  I.  p.  488.  not. 
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ol  §£  7rA)^(rio»  yuai 

ToVS'  jTrffOTJjv  KoAcovoV  eiip^0VT«i  o"(pjcrjv 

'Ap;^r]yov  el^a* —  IjJ.  V.  58. 

(Cf.  Cicer.  de  Fin.  V.  1.  Plut.  Sen.  Tr.  Rep.) 
From  Thucydides  we  learn  that  Colonus  was  distant 
ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  on  some  occasions  convened  at  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  (VIII.  67.)  There  was  also  a 
spot  dedicated  to  the  equestrian  Minerva.  (Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  1070.  Pausan.  Attic.  30.)  Pausanias  no- 
tices besides,  the  Heroa  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous 
and  those  of  (Edipus  and  Adrastus.  (Attic.  30.) 

Thorida         Belonging  to  Colonus  was  the  Thorician  rock  al- 

"'?''•        luded  to  by  Sophocles.  ((Ed.  Col.  1595.) 

Pausanias  reports  that  the  grove  and  temple  of 
Neptune  were  burnt  by  Antigonus  when  he  invaded 
Attica.  (Attic.  30.^) 

Longinmri,  The  Celebrated  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  planned  and  com- 
menced by  Themistocles  after  the  termination  of  the 
Persian  war.  His  object  was  evidently  to  prevent  any 
invading  army  from  intercepting  the  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  Piraeus  ;  but  he  did  not  live 
to  terminate  this  great  undertaking,  which  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death  by  Cimon,  and  at  length  com- 
pleted by  Pericles.  (Plut.  Vit.  Cim.  Thuc.  I.  107. 
Plat.  Gorg.  I.  p.  455.)  Sometimes  we  find  them 
termed  the  legs,  {a-KeXvj,)  (Diod.  Sic.  XIV.442.  Polyoen. 
I.  40.)  and  by  Latin  writers  the  arms,  (brachia,)  of 
the  Piraeus.  (Liv.  XXX.  26.)     One  of  these  was  de- 

Piraicus     signated  by  the  name  of  Piraic,  and  sometimes  by 


mums. 


^  This,  according  to  Pausa-      not  noticed,  I  believe,  by  any 
nias,  was  Antigonus  Gonatas  ;      other  author.  Cf.  Attic.  I. 
but  the  expedition  alluded  to  is 
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that  of  the  northern  wall,  (Sopeiov  reix^i ;  its  length 

was  forty  stadia.    The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric,  Phaiencus 

murus. 

or  southern  wall,  and  measured  thirty-five  stadia. 
(Thuc.  II.  13.  Plat,  de  Repub.  IV.  t.  II.  p.  440.) 
the  intermediate  wall,  {^tatxeo-ov  re'iyog,)  spoken  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  (Plat.  loc.  cit.  Harpocr.  v.  lia{xUov  ret-/ovg}^) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydi- 
des  that  the  exterior,  or  Piraic  wall  alone  was 
guarded,  as  that  was  the  only  direction  in  which  the 
enemy  could  advance,  there  being  no  passage  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Athens,  except  through  a  difficult 
pass  between  the  city  and  mount  Hymettus,  or  by 
making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which  would 
have  been  a  very  hazardous  undertaking^. 

The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  (Xen.  Hell.  II. 
2,  14.)  eleven  years  after  which,  Conon  rebuilt  them 
with  the  assistance  of  Pharnabazus.  (Hell.  YV.  8,  10. 
Isocr.  Paneg.  c.  33.  p.  Qo.  D.  Diog.  Laert.  II.  39.) 
In  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  they  were  again 
broken  down,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  (Ap- 
pian.  Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  30.)  Col.  Leake  informs  us 
that  some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  are  still  to  be 
seen.  "  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  towards  the 
*'  lower  end,  where  they  were  connected  with  the 
"  fortifications  of  Piraeus  and  Phalerum.  The  mo- 
"  dern  road  from  Athens  to  the  port  Drako,  at 
*'  something  less  than  two  miles  short  of  the  latter, 
"  comes  upon  the  foundations  of  the  northern  long 

^  See    the    remarks    of  col.  '^  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens, 

Leake  on  this  subject,  p.  35  1.       p.  351. 
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"  wall,  which  are  formed  of  vast  masses  of  squared 
"  stones,  and  are  about  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 
"  Precisely  parallel  to  it,  at  the  distance  of  550  feet, 
'*  are  seen  the  foundations  of  the  southern  long  walls  ; 
"  the  two  walls  thus  forming  a  wide  street,  ruiming 
"  from  the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill  exactly  in  the 
"  direction  of  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis''." 

Maritime  Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  the  three  quarters  of  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and 
Phalerum,  which  I  shall  treat  of  in   the  order  in 
which  they  here  present  themselves. 
Piraeus.  «  Piraeus,"  says  Pausanias,  "  was  a  demus  from 

"  the  earliest  time,  but  it  did  not  become  a  port  for 
"  ships  before  the  administration  of  Themistocles. 
"  Hitherto  Phalerum  had  been  the  usual  harbour, 
"  as  it  was  nearest  the  sea ;  and  Menestheus  is  said 
"  to  have  sailed  from  thence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus 
"  for  Crete.  But  Themistocles  perceiving  that  the 
"  Piraeus  presented  greater  advantages  for  the  pur- 
"  poses  of  navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  in- 
"  stead  of  one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
"  the  government,  caused  it  to  be  adapted  for  the 
"  reception  of  shipping.  And  now  there  are  still 
"  remaining  the  covered  docks,  and  the  tomb  of 
"  Themistocles,  close  to  the  largest  of  the  harbours ; 
"  for  it  is  said  that  the  Athenians  having  repented 
"  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  his  relatives  con- 
"  veyed  thither  his  remains  from  Magnesia."  (Attic. 
1.  Cf.  Thuc.  I.  93.  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Themist.  c.  6.) 
Strabo  compares  the  maritime  part  of  Athens  to  the 
city  of  the  Rhodians,  since  it  was  thickly  inhabited, 
and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  comprehending  within  its 

^  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  357. 
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circuit  the  Piraeus  and  the  other  ports,  which  could 
contain  four  hundred  ships  of  war.  These  lines 
being  connected  with  the  long  walls,  which  were 
forty  stadia  in  length,  united  the  Piraeus  with  the 
city.  But,  during  the  many  wars  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  engaged,  they  were  demo- 
lished, and  the  Piraeus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few 
habitations,  which  stand  round  the  ports  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Soter.  (IX,  p.  395.)  The  temple 
alluded  to  by  the  geographer  is  douljtless  the  same 
described  by  Pausanias  as  the  temenus  of  Minerva 
and  Jupiter,  in  which.were  deposited  the  statues  of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.  That  of  Minerva  was 
an  admirable  work  by  Cephissodotus.  (Pausan.  At- 
tic. 1.  Plin.  XXXIV.  8.)  The  arsenal,  erected  and 
supplied  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  said  to  suffice 
for  the  equipment  of  a  thousand  ships.  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  VII.  37.  Strab.  IX.  395.  Cicer.  de  Orat.  1. 14. 
Vitruv.  Praef.  1.  VII.)  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
(Appian.  Bell.  Mithr.  c.  41.) 

The    maritime    bazar   or   emporium    was   called  ^^lacra 

Stoa. 

Macra  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  sea.  Behind 
it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  the  Athenian 
demos,  by  Leochares.  The  temple  of  Venus  of 
Cnidos,  built  by  Conon  after  his  naval  victory  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  that  city,  was  also  situated 
on  the  shore.  There  was  likewise  another  shrine 
consecrated  to  Venus  named  Aparchus,  by  Themi- 
stocles.  (Schol.  Hermog.  de  Form.  Or.) 

The  agora  named  Hippodameia  was  at  a  greater  nippoda. 

,.  f,  ,  .  11     I    p  TT.       meia  agora. 

distance  irom  the  coast ;  it  was  so  called  iiom  Hip- 
podamus,  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Piraeus,  and  to  lay  out 
its  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the  capital.  (Aristot. 
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Polit.  II.  8.  Harpocr.  v.  '{irTiolafxua.)  Mention  of 
this  agora  occurs  also  in  Xenophon,  Hell.  II.  4.  De- 
mosthenes in  Timoth.  p.  1190.  and  Andocides  de 
Myster.  p.  23. 

Deigma.  The  place  called  Deigma  seems  to  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or  mart,  where  goods 
were  exhibited  for  sale.  (Xen.  Hell.  V.  1,  18.  Lys. 
Orat.  adv.  Tisid.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  986.  Harpocr. 

Serangium.  V.  Aer^/xa.)  The  Scrangium  was  a  public  bath. 
Isaeus  de  Philoct.  Hser.  p.  59.   Harpocr.  v.  E^^/jay- 

Phreattys.  yiov.)  The  Phreattys  was  a  court  of  justice  which 
took  cognizance  of  murders  when  the  party  accused 
having  been  acquitted  for  an  involuntary  act  was 
now  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defendant  in 
this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  board  a  ship, 
while  the  judges  heard  him  from  the  shore.  (De- 
mosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  646.  Pausan.  Attic.  28. 

Theatriim.  Somc  ruins  of  a  theatre,  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
(Hell.  II.  4.)  and  in  an  inscription  cited  by  Chandler, 
(Inscr.  Ant.  p.  72.)  with  a  few  vestiges  belonging  to 
the  Hippodameia  agora,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
magnificent  edifices  which  once  adorned  the  Piraeus 
and  its  harbours^. 

The  port  of  Piraeus   was  subdivided  into   three 

Cantharus  Icsscr  havens,  named  Cantharus,  Aphrodisium,  and 

portus.  2ga  The  former  was  appropriated  to  dock-yards 
for  the  construction  and  repairs  of  ships  of  war. 
(Aristoph.  Pac.  144.  ubi  vid.  Schol.  Plut.  Vit.  Phoc.) 
This  was  probably  the  innermost  of  the  three  basins. 

Aphrodi-    Aphrodisium  seems  to  have  been  the  middle  or  great 

smmpor.   j^^j^j^q^j.^   (Schol.   Aristoph.  loc.  cit.)    and   Zea    the 
ea  por  us.  Qy^gj.j^^Qg|;^  gQ  called  from  the  grain  which  the  Athe- 

^  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  324. 
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nians  imported  from  the  Hellespont  and  other  parts, 
and  deposited  in  storehouses  erected  there  for  that 
purpose.  (Hesych.  v.  Zka.  Cf.  Thuc.  VIII.  90.^  The 
entrance  to  the  Piraeus  was  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  point  of  land  called  Eetioneia,  on  the  other 
by  Cape  Alcimus.  Eetioneia,  as  we  are  informed  Eetioneia. 
by  Thucydides,  was  fortified  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  council  of  Four  Hun- 
dred, with  a  view  of  commanding  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  admitting,  if  necessary,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet.  They  erected  also  a  large  building, 
in  which  they  caused  all  imported  corn  to  be  depo- 
sited. (Thuc.  VIII.  90.  Harpocr.  v.  'Her^wve/a.)  Eetio- 
neia, according  to  col.  Leake,  was  that  projecting 
part  of  the  coast  which  runs  westward  from  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Piraeus,  and  is 
now  called  Trupexona^.  Piraeus  itself  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Port  Drako,  or  Leone,  derived  from  a 
colossal  figure  of  a  lion  in  white  marble,  which  once 
stood  upon  the  breach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Ve- 
netians in  1687.'' 

The  port  of  Munychia  was  so  called,  as  it  is  said,  .Munychia 
from  Munychus,  an  Orchomenian,  who,  having  been^"^  '^' 
expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  Thracians,  settled  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  Sic.  Frag.  VII.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  continent 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abounding  with  hol- 
lows, partly  natural  and  partly  the  work  of  art. 
When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified  lines,  con- 
necting it  with  the  other  ports,  Munychia  became 

f  For  a  full  and  accurate  ac-  graphy  of  Athens,  p.  312. 
count  of  the  present    state  of  =  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  319. 

the  Piraeus,  and  its  three  sub-  ''  Id.  p.  300. 

divisions,    see    Leake's    Topo- 
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a  most  important  position  from  the  security  it  af- 
forded to  these  maritime  dependencies  of  Athens, 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  always  mentioned  as  the 
point  which  was  most  particularly  guarded  when 
any  attack  was  apprehended  on  the  side  of  the  sea. 
(Thuc.  VIII.  92.  Xen.  Hell.  II.  4.  Diod.  Sic.  XIV. 
414.  et  XVIII.  757.  Plut.  Phoc.) 

^des  The  only  buildings  of  note  ])elonging  to  Munychia 

were  a  temple  of  Diana,  (Pausan.  Attic.  1.)  appa- 
rently a  Doric  edifice,  from  the  vestiges  which  are 

Bendi-  supposcd  to  bcloug  to  it',  the  Bendideium,  also  sa- 
cred to  Diana  Bendidia,  (Xen.  Hell.  II.  4.)  and  the 

Theatrum  theatre  of  Bacchus,  of  which  some  ruins  are  to  be 

Dionysia-  •in  •  i        i       i  • 

cum.  seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  peninsula,  looking 
down  upon  the  port  of  Munychia^\  (Thuc.  VIII.  93. 
Lys.  in  Agorat.  p.  464.)  The  whole  peninsula 
abounds  with  remains  of  walls,  excavations  in  the 
rocks  for  the  foundations  of  buildings,  and  other 
traces  of  ancient  habitations^ 

Aicimus         Cape  Alcimus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  head- 

promonto-  ■'■  n   -n-  i  i  •    i 

rium.  land  near  the  entrance  of  Piraeus,  close  to  which 
was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  built  in 
the  shape  of  an  altar.  (Vit.  Themist.  Cf.  Pausan. 
Attic.  1.)  This  point  of  land  appears  to  form  the 
extreme  projection  of  the  Munychian  promontory  to 
the  west.  The  harbour  of  Munychia,  which  is  nearly 
circular,  is  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day 
by  the  name  of  StratioM. 

Phaierum.  Phalcrum,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports ;  but  after  the 
erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Piraeus  it  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance  in  a  maritime  point  of  view.     It 

'  Leake's  Topogr.  of  Athens,  ^  Id.  p.  325. 

p.  325.  1  Id.  p.  326. 
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was,  however,  enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of 
Themistocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it  was 
connected  with  Athens.  Pausanias  notices  in  this 
demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  a  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Minerva  Sciras,  (cf.  Pint. 
Vit.  Thes.)  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  Here  were,  besides,  altars  sacred 
to  the  Unknown  Gods,  (cf  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  23. 
Diogen.  Laert.  Vit,  Epiraen.  Philostr.  ApoUon.  Tyan. 
VI.  2.)  the  sons  of  Theseus,  the  hero  Phalerus,  and 
Androgeus  son  of  Minos,  (Pausan.  Attic.  1.)  and 
the  tomb  of  Aristides.  (Plut.  Vit.  Aristid.)  Phale- 
rum  supplied  the  Athenian  market  with  abundance 
of  the  little  fish  named  aphyae,  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  comic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  901.  Av. 
76.  Athen.  VII.  8.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  VI.  15.) 
The  lands  around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced 
very  fine  cabbages.  (Hesych.  v.  ^aXvjpiKoi,  Xen. 
CEcon.  c.  19-)  The  modern  name  of  Phalerum  is 
Poi'to  Fanari. 

Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  Athens, 
with  its  suburbs  and  dependencies,  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  the  coast  of  Attica,  to  the 
west  of  Piraeus,  as  far  as  the  Megarean  frontier,  and 
afterwards  of  that  more  extensive  portion  situated 
to  the  east  of  Phalerum,  which  terminates  on  the 
Boeotian  frontier  near  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus. 

Beyond  Eetioneia  was  the  port  Phoron  of  Strabo,  Phoron 
(IX.  p.  395.)  and  the  little  islands  of  Psyttaleia  and  Psyttaieia 
Atalante.     The  former  is  celebrated  in  history  forAtaiame 
the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Aristides,  during  the  battle 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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of  Salamis.  (Herod.  VIII.  76.  95.)  iEschylus  reports 
that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  : 

Wuv  BfjijiaTsuEi,  TTOvr/aj  oLKxr^i  eiri.  PeRS.  453. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Attic.  36.)  It  is  now  called  Lipso- 
contalia^^\  Atalante,  which  is  close  to  it,  retains 
the  name  of  Talantous^K  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
Cynosura.  Cjnosura,  mentioned  by  the  oracle  delivered  to  the 
Athenians  prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod. 
VIII.  76.) 

'Aw'  OTuv  'ApTEjonSof  y^gv(rciopov  ispav  ocxtyjv 
N)jucr»  ys<pvq'M(Tcu(Ti^  xa\  slvaXirjv  Kuv6<roupav. 

It  is  probably  the  cape  which  lies  opposite  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Salamis,  where 
there  is   a  ferry  for  crossing  over  to  that  island  °. 

Corydaiiiis  Abovc  this  part  of  the  coast  rises  mount  Corydallus, 
now  Uaphni  Bouni'^i  noticed  by  Strabo,  together 

Corydallus.  with  the  dcmus  of  the  same  name.  (IX.  p.  395.) 
The  latter,  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  Byz.,  belonged 
to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (v.  Kopy^aAAof,  Hesych. 
ead.  voc.  Theophrast.  ap,  Athen.  IX.)  Mount  Co- 
rydallus is  said  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber 
Procrustes.  (Diod.  Sic.  IV.  181.)  Sir  W.  Gell  points 
out  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Scaramanga  some 
ruins  of  a  castle  or  fortress,  and  also  the  remains  ot 
a  temple,  indicating  the  site  of  a  demos,  which  may 
possibly  have  been  Corydallus  i. 

Amphiaie       We  now  rcach  the  headland  named  Amphiale  by 

promonto- 
rum. 

"^  French  Strabo,  t.  III.  p.  i^  VVheler's  Travels,  t.  I.  b. 

374.  II.  p.  375. 
"  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  103.  'i  Itin.  p.  102. 

«  Itin.  p.  103. 
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Strabo,  who  notices  some  stone  quarries  in  its  vici- 
nity. (IX.  p.  395.)     Sir  W.  Gell   thinks   it   is   the 
cape  near  which  there  is  a  tumulus,  and  the  metochi 
of  Daphne.     At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  are 
the  two  islets  named  Pharmacusae,  in  the  largest  of  Pharma- 
which  Circe  was  said  to  have  been  interred,  (IX.suia;. 
p.  395.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^apixaKov'jaa :)  they  are  now 
called  Kyra^.     Above  this  coast  rises  mount  iEga-^gaieos 
leus,  from  the  summit  of  which  Xences  beheld  the 
action  of  Salamis.   (Herod.  VIII.  90.    Demosth.  c. 
Timocr.    p.  466.)     According    to   Thucydides    this 
mountain  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  (II.  19-  Cf.  Schol.  (Ed.  Col.  1052. 
et  Schol.  iEsch.  Pers.) 

\it\  1\  TTpo  jU,acr<rov  sn   axpou 

AiyaAea;  Oy/xo'rVTor,  aycwv  fxeyav  ustov  aTTV). 

Vet.  Pokt.  ap.  Slid.  v.  Moia-a-ov. 
Dives  et  ^galeos  nemorum. 

Stat.  Theb.  XII.  630. 

Mount  iEgaleus  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  Cory- 
dallus,  stretching  northwards  into  the  interior  of 
Attica.  The  modern  name  is  Skaramanga.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  demus  of  Oie,  or  Oe,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast  of  Sophocles  on  this  passage  of 
the  poet  * : 

"H  TTOU   TOV   I^JCTTTrf  OV 

UeTfai  vifaZog  TreA'Joo-' 

OlaTlS0$    Ix   VQfJLOU, 

riwAoiaiv,  rj  pi[^^apixaTOtc 

4>euyovTS5  ajon'AXaij  ;  CEd.  Col,  1058. 

Hesychius,  however,  disapproves  of  the  interpreta- 

^   Chandler's  Travels,   t.  II.      his  edition  of  the  CEdipus  Col. 
p.  220.  1061.  p.  225. 

'^  See  Dr.  Elmsley's  note  in 
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tioii  of  the  Scholiast,  since  the  demus  of  Oie,  as  he 
asserts,  was  not  in  this  direction,     Steplianus  Byz. 
assigns  Oie  to  the  tribe  (Eneis,  but  Harpocration  to 
that  of  Pandion. 
Thiiasius        Beyond  Amphiale  was  the  Campus  Thriasius,  and 

('aiiij)us. 

Tiuia.  the  demus  of  Thria,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  395.)  Thucydides  calls  it  Thrio, 
when  speaking  of  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  La- 
cedajmonians,  under  Plistoanax,  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (I.  114.  Cf  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Qpia.) 

The  Thrasian  plain  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  (Herod.  VIII.  7,  Q5.  Thuc.  II. 
19.  Plut.  Vit.  Pelop.  et  Arat.  Galen,  de  Dign.  et 
Cur.  An.  Aff.  Aristid.  Leuctr.  II.)  We  learn  from 
Athenaeus  that  here  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Phila, 
mother  of  Demetrius,  under  the  name  of  Venus 
Phila,  and  the  place  itself  was  called  by  some  Phi- 
laeum,  out  of  compliment  to  that  prince.  (VI.  66.) 
Aristotle  ascribed  the  fertility  of  the  Thriasian  plain 
to  the  effect  of  the  south  wind  which  blew  from  the 
sea.  (Prob.  XXVI.  17.) 

Rheiti.  Before  Thria  were   some  small  streams   named 

Rheiti,  which,  as  was  supposed  from  their  being 
salt,  came  from  the  Euripus  of  Chalcis.  They  were 
sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  none  but  the 
priests  were  allowed  to  fish  in  these  waters.  (Pau- 
san.  Attic.  38.)  Thucydides  reports,  that  a  skirmish 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rheiti,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  between  the 
Athenian  cavalry  and  that  of  the  enemy.  (II.  19.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  speaks  of  the  Rheiti  as  two  salt  lakes 
near  the  shore,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  ran  the 
ancient  road  from  Eleusis  to  Athens ^  This  was 
f  Itiner.  p.  33.  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  581. 
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usually  termed  the  Sacred  way,  and  as  Pausanias 
describes  at  some  length  the  monuments  and  other 
buildings  on  this  route,  it  may  be  proper  to  insert 
here  a  summary  notice  of  his  observations.  (Attic. 
36.)  On  quitting  Athens,  he  points  out  the  tomb 
of  Anthemocritus,  a  herald,  who  was  foully  slain  by 
the  Megareans,  (cf.  Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.)  and  that  of 
Molossus,  who  commanded  some  Athenian  trooj^s 
in  an  expedition  into  Euboea.  Beyond  is  a  spot 
named  Sciron,  from  Scirus,  a  soothsayer  of  Dodona  Sdron  lo- 
m  the  reign  ot  Ji-rechtheus ;  a  neighbouring  torrent 
likewise  bore  his  name.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v,  ^Kipov.) 
The  tomb  of  Cephisodorus  next  follows,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  demand  succours  against  Philip  son  of 
Demetrius,  and  that  of  Themistocles,  great  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  statesman  of  that  name.  Not  far 
from  these  was  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Lacius,  and 
the  demus,  called  after  him  Lacia,  or  Laciadae.  This  Ladadaj. 
place  belonged  to  the  tribe  ffineis,  and  derived  some 
celebrity  from  being  the  birthplace  of  Miltiades. 
(Plut.  Vit.  Cimon.  Cf.  Hesych.  et  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
AaKid^ai.)  Pausanias  notices  here  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Zephyrus,  and  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ; 
also  the  house  of  Phytalus,  who  having  entertained 
the  former  goddess,  she  in  return  taught  him  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  fig.  Sir  W.  Gell  conceives 
that  the  present  church  of  ^gia  Saba  corresponds 
with  the  site  of  Laciadae".  A  little  further  on,  the 
Sacred  road  crossed  the  Cephissus,  generally  distin-^'^p'^'^®"'* 
guished  by  the  name  of  Atticus,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Cephissus  which  flowed  near  Eleusis. 
Strabo  affirms  that  it  took  its  source  near  the  de- 

"  Itiner.  p.  31. 
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mus  of  Trinemcis,  and,  after  flowing  through  the 
Attic  plains,  and  passing  under  the  long  walls,  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  sea  near  Phalcrum  :  he  adds, 
that  in  summer  it  was  nearly  dry.  (IX.  {).  400.)  In 
the  (Kdipus  Coloneus  it  is  described  however  as  a 
perennial  stream : 

ou8    aiJTtvoi 

Kyj^icou  vofx-cSsi  psiSpcuv, 

'Aw'  uVsv  en'  rjfJiotTL 

'ilxuTOKOc  TreS/oJv  £7riv»0"cr=7a» —  vcr.  685. 

r.ephyio.  The  road  to  Eleusis  crossed  the  river  at  a  spot  named 
Gephyre,  where,  according  to  8tral)o,  certain  jokes 
were  practised  on  passengers  during  the  time  of  the 
mysteries.  (IX.  p.  400.  Cf.  Etym.  M.  v.  retype;"?.) 
The  Cephissus  appears  to  have  changed  its  ancient 
bed,  being  now  divided  into  several  branches,  and 
the  water  is  at  present  almost  entirely  drawn  off 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  surrounding  gardens  and 
olive  grounds'^. 

On  crossing  the  river,  Pausanias  notices  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  Milichius,  and  the  small  temple  of  a  hero 
named  Cyamites,  also  the  monument  erected  by 
Harpalus  the  Macedonian  to  his  wife,  which  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  every  structure  of  the  kind 
in  Greece.  Beyond  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ce- 
res, Proserpine,  Minerva,  and  Apollo,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Cephalus.     This  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 

Pceciius  mountain  named  Poecilus.  The  road  here  traversed 
a  narrow  defile  called  the  Mystic  gap,  fxvariKyj  e'laodog. 
(Istr.  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1059.)  Near  the 
monastery  of  Dap/me,  as  sir  W.  Gell  informs  us, 

"^  Geli's  Itiner.  p.  31. 
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stood,  in  the  year  1800,  three  Ionic  columns  belong- 
ing to  the  temple,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum  >'. 

The  temple  of  Venus,  which  the  same  writer 
places  in  this  vicinity,  still  remains  with  its  peribo- 
lus.     It  was  small,  and  of  the  Doric  order  ^. 

Beyond  the  Rheiti  was  the  palace  of  Crocon,  who  Croconis 
was  said  by  some  to  be  a  son  of  Triptolemus,  and 
son-in-law  of  Celeus,  (Pausan.  Attic.  38.  Harpocr. 
V.  Koipavi^ai,  Bekker.  Anecd.  p.  273.)  also  the  tombEnmoipi 

'  ■*  '  tumulus. 

of  Eumolpus,  who  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Neptune, 
and  to  have  come  from  Thrace  to  settle  in  Attica. 
His  wars  with  Erechtheus,  sovereign  of  that  country, 
are  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology.  (Thuc.  II.  15. 
Isocrat.  Panath.  Apollod.  Bibl.  III.  15,  4.)  Pausa- 
nias reports  that  Erechtheus  was  slain  in  one  of 
these  contests,  but  others  affirm  that  Eumolpus  pe- 
rished. A  treaty  was  however  at  length  concluded, 
by  which  it  was  determined  that  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  latter,  should  henceforth  be 
subject  to  Athens,  but  still  retain  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  it  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus  should 
alone  perform  the  sacred  functions  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess.  (Pausan.  Attic.  38.) 

Ou  rioTVJa*  (Tijava  T»3>jyouvraj  reArj 
0v«To7(riv,  Mv  xa)  p^pucrja 

npoa-TToXcuv  EupooXTj^av.     Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1050. 

(Cf.  Thuc.  VIII.  53.  Schol.  Soph,  ad  loc.  cit.) 

In  the  same  vicinity  was  the  chapel  of  the  heroHeroum 
Hippothoon,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  tribe  Hippo- thooutis. 

y  Itiner.  p.  32.  ^  Id.  p.  32. 
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Cephissus   thoontis.    Pausanias  tlien  crosses  the  Eleusinian  Ce- 

Eleusinius  ,  .    ,      .  •  i         i  i  ^ 

fl.  phissus,  which  IS  a  more  considerable  stream  than 

the  former  river  of  that  name.  Sir  W.  Gell  ob- 
serves, that,  being  divided  at  present  into  many 
small  branches,  it  often  inundates  this  part  of  the 
plain ;  the  road  is  raised  above  the  marsh,  and 
paved •^.     Close  to  the  Cephissus  was  a  spot  named 

Erineus.  Erincus,  whcrc  Pluto  is  said  to  have  descended  into 
the  earth  when  carrying  off  Proserpine.  (Pausan. 
Attic.  38.) 

Eieusis.  Eleusis  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 

affirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  but  others  of 
Ogygus.  (Pausan.  Attic.  38.  Cf.  Aristid.  Rhet.  E- 
leus.  t.  I.  p.  257.)  Its  origin  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  as  it  appears  to  have  already 
existed  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  397.) 
but  we  are  not  informed  by  w^hom  or  at  what  pe- 
riod the  worship  of  Ceres  was  introduced  there. 
Eusebius  places  the  building  of  the  first  temple  in 
the  reign  of  Pandion,  (Chronic.  II.  p.  66.)  but  ac- 
cording to  other  authors  it  is  more  ancient.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  381.  Tatian.  ad  Grasc.  c.  61.) 
Celeus  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Eleusis  when 
Ceres  first  arrived  there. 

'O5  TOT  'EAsocTivoj  6uoe'a"ff)]j  xolgctvog  YjSv. 

HoM.  Hymn.  Cer.  96. 

aAX'  ccTTavsvSs  QucuSsOj  svSoSj  vrjou 

'Hcrrai,  'E\£yo"7voj  xpotvuov  TTToXisSpov  s^ouaa.      Id.  356. 

Asi^sv,  TpmToXsixu)  re,  AioxXei  re  TrArj^jTnra), 

EujaoATTOO  TS  /3/r;,  K=Aew  6',  riy^TO§i  Aaoiv, 

Api^(TiJ,oa-6vYjv  S'  lepouv,  xa)  stti^pa^iv  opyitx  7ra<riv.   Id.  474. 

The  temple  of  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persian 

'^  Itiner.  p.  34. 
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army  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  (Herod.  IX.  65.) 
but  was  rebuilt,  under  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles, by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  395.  Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.)  Strabo  states 
that  the  mystic  cell  of  this  celebrated  edifice  was 
capable  of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre. 
A  portico  was  afterwards  added  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  who  employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect 
Philo.  "  The  vestibule  appears  to  have  been  an 
"  exact  copy  of  the  Propylaeum  in  the  acropolis. 
"  It  had  six  Doric  columns  in  each  front,  and  was 
"  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  the  interior  was  sus- 
"  tained  by  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
"  temple  itself  was  a  cell  about  175  feet  square; 
"  the  columns,  twelve  in  number,  were  of  the  Doric 
"  order,  and  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
*'  inside  was  sustained  by  a  number  of  smaller  co- 
"  lumns."  Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue 
of  Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
A.  D.  396,  (Eunap.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  75.)  and  has  ever 
since  remained  in  ruins.  As  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis 
have  been  largely  treated  of  by  several  authors,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to 
their  accounts  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  su- 
perstitions practised  here*^. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Pausanias  mentions 
those  of  Triptolemus,  Diana  Propylaea,  and  Nep- 
tune ;  also  the  threshing-floor  of  Triptolemus,  and 
the  well  named  Callichorus,  where  the  Eleiisinian 


^  Meursii  Eleusin.  Op.  t.  II.      Recherches  sur  les  Myst.  s.  3. 
p.  457.    Chandler's  Travels,  t.      p.  86. 
II.  c.  40.  p.  221.  Sainte  Croix, 
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women  first  met  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  the  god- 
dess. (Attic.  38.)  Some  traces  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  are  observable  in  the  church  of  *S7.  Zacharias, 
wliich  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments. "  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  probably 
"  near  the  sea,  where  several  traces  appear  com- 
"  posed  of  the  dark  Eleusinian  marble.  The  founda- 
"  tions  of  the  ancient  mole  are  still  visible^." 

Eleusis,  though  so  considerable  and  important  a 
place,  was  classed  among  the  Attic  demi.  (Strab. 
IX.  p.  395.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippothoon- 
tis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'EAewo-/?.)  Livy  speaks  of  the 
citadel  as  being  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  com- 
prised within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple, 
(XXXI.  25.  Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  21.)  and  Mr.  Dod- 
well  observes  that  the  acropolis  was  elevated  upon 
a  rocky  ridge  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
of  Ceres.  Some  ancient  foundations  of  an  irregular 
style  support  a  superstructure  of  modern  ruins'^. 
Eleusis,  now  called  Lesina,  is  an  inconsiderable  vil- 
lage, inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  Christians^. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Thriasian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  district ;  another  portion  was 
Rarius       designated  by  the  name  of  Rarius  Campus. 

Campus.  <=)  •/ 

'Ec  S'  apa  'Papiov  *£e,  (pcpjcr/3»ov  ovdup  apo6py}g 
To  TTolv,  uToip  TOTS  y   ovTi  (pepEC/Siov,  aXKa.  sxrjXov 
'Eorijxsj  iravoitpvXKov.  HoM.  Hymn.  Ckii.  450. 

It  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  to  have 
sown  corn.  (Pausan.  Attic.  38.)     Dodwell  observes, 

<^  Dodwell,  t.J.  p.  .584.  The  within     a    wreath    of   ears    of 

same  writer  observes  that  the  corn. 

coins  of  Eleusis  are  common  ;  ''   See   the   Uned.    Antiq.   of 

they  represent  Ceres  drawn  by  Attica,  published  by  the  Dilett. 

dragons  or  serpents.     The  in-  Society, 

scription  is  EAET2I.  or  EAET.  <"  Chandler's  Travels,  c.  42. 
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that  the  soil,  though  arid,  still  produces  abundant 
harvests  ^.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eleusis  we  must  place 
the  demus  Scambonid<i;,  which  is  chiefly  deserving  ^'^'-im'j"- 
of  notice  as  tlie  birthplace  of  Alcibiades.  (Plut.  Vit. 
Alcib.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  and  pos- 
sessed a  forum,  and  a  street  called  MvpixvjKog  txTpairoi, 
from  the  hero  Myrmex.  (Harpocr.  v.  Y.Kaix^milai, 
Hesych.  v.  MvpfxriKoi  aTpa-nog,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  81. 
Bockh.  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic.)  As  Pausanias  unites  the 
mention  of  this  demus  with  the  story  of  Crocon,  it 
was  probably  situated  near  the  Cephissus.  Sir  W. 
Gell  thinks  it  was  not  far  from  Stephanie. 

At  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  towards 
Megara,  Pausanias  notices  the  Anthian  well,  where  Anthius 
Ceres  was  reported  to  have  sat  down  after  the  rape^"^^^^^' 
of  Proserpine  ;  the  chapel  of  Meganira ;  the  tumulus 
of  the  Argive  chiefs  interred  by  Theseus  ;  the  monu- 
ment of  Alope;  and  the  Palaestra  of  Cercyon.  (Pau-cercyonis 
san.  Attic.  39.)  Between  Eleusis  and  Megara  flowed  ^**'  ^^* 
a  small  torrent   named   lapis,  which,  according  to  lapis  fl. 
Scylax,  formed  the  limit  between   the  territory  of 
the  latter  city  and  Attica,   (p.  21.  Cf.  Callim.  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'lanig.)     This  stream  must  have  de- 
scended from  the  mountain  of  Kerata,  which,  as 
Strabo  affirms,   divided   the   two  states  from  each 
other.  (IX.  p.  394.  Cf.  Acesod.  ap.  Plut.  Vit.  The- 
mist.)     Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  an  action  fought 
in  its  vicinity  between   the  Athenians  and  Mega- 
reans,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  (XIII. 
365.)     The  Kerata  are  represented  by  Wheler  as 
two  horned  peaks,   on  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
ruined  tower ;  they  still  preserve  their  ancient  name^, 

f  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  .583.  ''  Travels,   t.  II.    b.  III.    p. 

«  Itiner.  p.  19.  24.  and  23.         521.  Chandler,  ch.  42. 
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Saiamis  Opposite  the  Eleusinian  coast  was  the  island  of 

Salamis,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Saiamis, 
mother  of  the  Asopus.  (Pausan.  Attic.  35.)  It  was 
also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Cychrea,  from  the 
heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus,  and  Pityussa,  from  its 
abounding  in  firs.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  393.)  It  had  been 
already  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian 
history  from  the  colony  of  the  iEacidse,  who  settled 
there  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.) 

II.  B.  557. 

.....  hire)  ooS'  IjOOE  vr/jSa  y'  outojj 
"EATTOjaaj  h  IS.uXuijlIvi  ysveaSai  ts,  T^ci:ps[ji.5v  re. 

II.  H.  198. 

TsAajw-covj?  vai,  ty,i;  ajxpipCTorj 

Soph.  Aj.  134. 

'li  xXsJva  SaX«jU.ij,  cru  fjLsv  -nou 

riaciv  TTsp'tfavTog  asi.  Id.  596. 

The  possession  of  Saiamis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megareans ;  and  he  affirms  that  both  parties 
interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  from  his 
poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  (IX.  p.  394.) 
Having  been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  (Plut.  Solon.)  From 
this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  subject 
to  the  Athenians. 

On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  they  were  induced  to 
remove  thither  with  their  families,  in  consequence 
of  a  prediction  of  the  oracle,  which  pointed  out  this 
island  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies. 
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(Herod.  VIII.  56.)  and  soon  after,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the  naval  force  of  Greece 
was  assembled  in  the  bay  of  Salamis.  Meanwhile 
the  Persian  fleet  stationed  at  Phalerum  held  a  coun- 
cil, in  which  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks, 
who  were  said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the 
Isthmus.  The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  or- 
dered to  surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In  the  morning 
the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack,  the 
j5!,ginetans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  ships, 
while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  engaged  with 
the  lonians.  The  Persians  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Pha- 
lerum ;  notwithstanding  Avhich,  Xerxes  is  said  to 
have  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  renew 
the  action,  and  with  that  intent  to  have  given  orders 
for  joining  the  island  of  Salamis  to  the  continent  by 
a  mole.  The  following  night,  however,  the  whole  of 
his  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  with- 
drew to  the  Hellespont.  (Herod.  VIII.  83.) 

YlhrjSovcn  vsxpcov  duanoTfuag  s(p$apfj.£vcov 
"^otKaiuvog  uxToi  7ra.g  th  Ttcocr^wpog  tottoc. 

i*)scH.  Pers.  277. 
M-uprvpYjcrai  xrv  ttoAij  AT- 

'Ev  TroAu^Sopoj,  2a^«(t/.(f,  Ath;  o[j,^pw, 
'Ayap(5|U.oov  uvlpwv  ^uXu^olsVTi  ^o\/cu. 

Find.  Isthm.  V.  6*1. 

A  trophy  was  erected  to  commemorate  this  splendid 
victory  on  the  isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  opposite  to  Cynosura,  where  the  strait 
is  narrowest.     Here  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  (At- 
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tic.  30.)  and  some  of  its  vestiges  were  observed  by 
sir  W.  Gell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted  of  a  co- 
lumn on  a  circular  base.  Many  of  the  marbles  are 
in  the  sea'. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicolas  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Cychreus,  who 
was  said  to  have  assisted  the  Athenian  ships  during 
the  engagement.  (Pausan.  Attic.  36.) 

"EppavTui.  MscH.  Pers.  576. 

(Cf.  Lycophr.  450.)     Stephanus   Byz.  (v.  Kv-xpeio^) 
Cychreus    mentions    a    village    of  Salamis    named    Cychreus. 

VlCllS.  _  " 

Strabo  informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two 
UrbsSaia-  citics ;  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  si- 
et  nova,  tuatcd  on  the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to  Mgina, 
was  deserted  in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a 
bay,  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Attica.  (IX.  p.  393.)  Pausanias  remarks  that 
the  city  of  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians when  the  former  people  were  at  war  with 
Cassander ;  there  still  remained,  however,  some 
ruins  of  the  agora,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajax. 
Chandler  states  that  the  walls  may  still  be  traced, 
and  appear  to  have  been  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference. "  The  level  space  between  them  is  now 
"  covered  with  green  corn.  The  port  is  choked 
"  with  mud,  and  partly  dry.  Among  the  scattered 
"  marbles  are  some  with  inscriptions.  One  is  of 
"  great  antiquity,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Ionic  alphabet.  On  another,  near  the  port,  the 
"  name  of  Solon  occurs.     This  renowned  lawgiver 

i  Itiner.  p.  303. 
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"  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  statue  of  liim  was 
"  erected  in  the  market-place,  with  one  hand  co- 
"  vered  by  his  vest,  the  modest  attitude  in  which 
"  he  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  of 
"  Athens.  An  inscription  on  black  marble  was  also 
"  copied  in  1676  near  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  pro- 
"  bably  that  of  Ajax'^." 

The    river    Boccarus,  as    Strabo   reports,  flowed  ^occarus 
through    the    island.    (IX.   394.)     Lycophron    also 
speaks  of  it : 

Ku^pYfOg  avTpcuv,  Hcaxupou  ts  va^aarwv.        ver.  450. 

Strabo   elsewhere    states   that    there    was    another 
stream  named  Cephissus  in  Salamis.  (IX.  p.  424.)      Cephissus 
Opposite  to  Meffara  was  a  promontory  called  Bu-Budoms 

,  ^  .  .  promouto- 

dorus,  with  a  fortress  upon  it,  which  was  taken  by  rium  et 

Castellum. 

a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Brasidas,  who  sailed 
from  Megara  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  Pi- 
raeus. (Thuc.  II.  94.  et  III.  51.  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  312. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bov'^apov.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a 
mountain  of  Salamis.  (X.  p.  446.)  Sir  W.  Gell  must 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  Budorus  to  be  opposite  to 
^gina,  as  it  was  certainly  on  the  side  towards  Me- 
gara. He  himself  informs  us,  that  "  on  the  hill  be- 
"  hind  the  monastery  of  the  Phanagic  Phanero- 
"  meni,  opposite  the  ferry  to  Megara,  are  the  re- 
"  mains  of  a  very  ancient  fortress  or  city,  whence 
"  there  is  a  fine  view  towards  Corinth '."  This  no 
doubt  was  Budorus  or  Budorum. 

Salamis,  according  to  the  Greek  geographers, 
measured  seventy  or  eighty  stadia  in  length,  or  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  miles.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  393.)     Its 

i^   Chandler,    t.  II.    ch.  46.  '  Itiner.  p.  304.  Dodwell,  i. 

See  also  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  303.         I.  p.  579. 
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j)resent  name  is  Colouri,  which  is  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal town'". 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Piraeus,  in  order  to 
describe  the  portion  of  the  Attic  coast  which  hes  to 
the  east  of  that  port. 
Coiiiispro-      About  twenty  stadia  from  Phalerum  was  the  pro- 

moiito-  '' 

riiini.  montory  of  CoHas,  whither  the  wrecks  of  the  Per- 
sian ships  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  an  event  foretold  by  the  Athenian 
augur  Lysistratus : 

KojXjaSej  ?£  ywaiKsg  sf>ST^i,o1(Ti  (ppl^ouai. 

(Herod.  VIII.  96.  Pausan.  Attic.  1.)  Strabo  seems 
to  place  Colias  more  to  the  south-east,  near  Ana- 
phlystus.  (IX.  398.)  Here  was  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  Venus  Colias,  and  the  goddesses  named 
Genetyllides.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Strab.  loc.  cit.  Ari- 
stoph.  Nub.  53.  et  Schol.)  Colias  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  earthern-ware.  (Plut.  de  Audit,  t.  VI. 
p.  153.  Etym.  M.  et  Suid.)  This  promontory,  I 
believe,  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  it  is 
occasionally  designated  by  that  of  TrispTjrgoi^. 
Aiimus.  In  the  same  vicinity  we  should  place  the  demus 

Alimus,  the  birthplace  of  Thucydides.  (Marcell.  Vit. 
Thucyd.)  It  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  Av. 
496. 

Kayw  vo/xj'craj  opSpov  s^oupouv  'AAiptouvraSs — 

Pausanias  notices  here  a  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmo- 
phorus  and  Proserpine.  (Attic.  31.  Clem.  Alex. 
Protrept.)  From  Demosthenes  we  learn  that  it 
was  thirty-five  stadia  from  Athens,  (in  Eubul.)  It 
belonged  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AA/- 
/xovf.)     Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  name  may  still 

"  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  303.  Dod-  "  Stuart's  Map  of  Attica,  t. 

well,  t.  I.  p.  578.  III.  p.  xiv. 
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be  traced  in  that  of  Myssia  or  Mysta.  Sir  W.  Gell 
remarks,  "  that  from  Phalerum  there  is  a  pleasant 
"  road  along  tlie  beach  to  Cape  Colias,  where  at 
"  Myssia,  or  3fysta,  there  is  one  capital,  either  of 
"  the  temple  of  Venus  or  that  of  Ceres.  Here  the 
"  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city  of  Athens'^." 

In  this  maritime  district  were  probably  also  the 
demi  of  Xypete  and  Thymoetadae,  which  are  said  to  Xypete. 
liave  formed  a  Tetracomia,  or  community  of  four 
boroughs,  with  Pirasus  and  Phalerum.  (J.  Poll.  IV. 
105.P)  Xypete,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
once  bore  the  name  of  Troy,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Trojan  Teucer.  (Strab.  XIII.  p.  604.  Phano- 
dem.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  I.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Tpo/a.)  It  belonged  to  the  Cecropian  tribe.  (Har- 
pocr.  V.  'BvireTYj,  Plut.  Pericl.  Lycurg.  p.  152.  l^lato 
ap.  Laert.  p.  188.  et  Psephism.  ap.  Laert.  p.  371- 
Demosth.  p.  1356.) 

Thymoetadae  was   assigned  to  the  tribe  Hippo- Thymoe- 
thoontis.    (Harpocr.    v.    Sv[j.oiTa^ai.    Cf.    Aristoph. 
Schol.  ad  Vesp.  1133.) 

'Eyco  8e  (TKTupav  wo/x.»]v  0u^o»Tj8a. 

From  Plutarch's  Life  of  Theseus  we  learn  it  was 
situated  close  to  the  sea.  The  people  of  this  bo- 
rough were  accused  of  being  litigious.  (Etym.  M. 
V.  Apva')(^apv€v.) 

Echelidae  was  another  demus  on  this  part  of  the  Echeiida-. 
coast,  since  we  are  told  by  Hesychius  that  it  stood 
not  far  from  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  was 
common  to  the  Tetracomia  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  Here  was  an  hippodromus,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  lexicographer,  gymnastic  games 

"  Itiner.  p.  100.  p  See  Bockh  Corp.  Inscr.  I.  1.  p.  123. 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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were  celebrated  during  tlie  Panatlianaic  festival,  (v. 
'ExeA/^a<.  Etym.  M.  v.  "ExeXog.) 
JExone.  Continuing  along  the  sea-shore  we  find  iExone, 

(Strab.  IX.  p.  398.)  whose  inhabitants  are  often 
charged  by  comic  writers  with  being  addicted  to 
slander  and  calumny ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
verb  all^coveveaBat  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
/3XafT(f)'^[xeiv.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  AU^ccvia,  Harpocr.  v,  Al^a 
veig )  -^xone  was  celebrated  also  for  the  excellence 
of  its  mullets. 

^afT*  ociiTcbv  8'  sla)v  IxTrpsTreTj  ^v(riv 

A I  ^avSo^pcarsg,  ag  xXuSojv  Al^wvtxog 
rFacwv  apiiJTag  ev  Tonoig  TTuidsvsTcn. 
Alg  xai  Ssav  ri[/.co(nv  (pcua-ipopov  xoprjv, 
Aslnvcov  OTav  Tre/xTrcoci  dcupa.  vuvtiKoi. 

Nausicr.  af.  Athen.  VII.  127. 

Ou8'  AI^covj'S'  spuSpo^pctiv  IffS/fjv  eVi 

TglyXYjv.  Cratin.  ap.  eund. 

(Cf.  J.  Poll.  VI.  C.  10.  Suid.  v.  A/V/^a  rpiyXyjv.) 
"  Tpavg  rig  KUKoXoyog  Ik  'hvoh  Ai^coveoiv.  Comicus  apud 
"  Lexicograph.  Sangerman ;  verte  patre  et  matre 
"  iExonensibus^"  (Plat.  I.  387.  355.  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  890.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  IV.  25.  Demosth.  p. 
1353.)  Stuart  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Axaona 
is  still  attached  to  this  ancient  site.  Contiguous  to 
Haiae^xo-it  was  another  demus,  which  took  its  name  of  Hala? 
from  some  salt-works  situated  on  the  coast.  It  was 
also  called  Halae  ^Exonides,  from  the  demus  of 
jExone,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Halae  near  Marathon.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXai  Cf. 
^schin.  Ep.  ad  Ctes.  Schol.  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian. 
173.  Xen.  Hell.  II.  4,  24.)     Halae  iExonides  formed 

'\  A  MS.  note  of  Dr.  Elmsley. 
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part  of  the  Cecropian  tribe.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXal.) 
In  Dodwell  we  find  the  following  note  on  the  site 
of  this  demiis.  "  We  passed  several  tumuli  of  small 
"  stones,  and  some  imperfect  traces  of  antiquity, 
"  and  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  Bari  came 
"  to  the  remains  of  an  extensive  city,  perhaps  the 
"  Halai  Aixonides^" 

Further  on  was  Anagyrus,  a  demus  of  the  tribe  Anagyrus. 
Erechtheis,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  390.)  which  was  said  to 
take  its  name  from  a  plant  called  Anagyrus,  that 
emitted  a  fetid  odour  on  being  touched ;  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb  'Avdyvpov  Kiveiv, 

'O  youv  ' Avdyvpoi  jU,oi  xcXJvrjcrSa*  SoxrI. 

Aristoph.  Lys.  68. 

(Cf.  Hesych.  v.  'Avayvpda-io^,  Diogenian.  Cent.  I.  25. 
Zenob.  Cent.  II.  55.)  We  collect  from  the  comic 
writers  cited  by  Athenaeus  that  Anagyrus  was  on 
the  sea-coast : 

'O  8e  |X£V  'Avayugaaiog  optpcvi  s(jtI  aoi, 
"^Ov  ouS'  6  .plXog  MvvlcTKog  eV9o*  6  XaAxiSsJc. 

Plat.  Com.  ap.  Athen.  VIII.  33. 

K«J  'AvayupouvToSiv  Toiig  KopaximTag. 

Archipp.  ap.  eund.  VII.  138. 

Eumenes  the  Athenian,  who  most  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  was  of  Anagyrus. 
(Herod.  VIII.  93.) 

Pausanias  notices  a  temple  of  Cybele  in  this  de- 
mus, (Attic.  31.)  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Chandler  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hymettus,  and  to 
the  south  of  jExone.  "  We  came,"  says  that  tra- 
veller, "  to  the  site  of  a  considerable  town,  some  ter- 
"  race  walls  of  the  species  called  incertum  remain- 

■^  T.  I.  p.  556. 
B  b  2 
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"  ing.  Beyond  there  is  a  church.  We  found  some 
"  fragments  of  inscriptions  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
"  one  of  my  companions  afterwards  copied  a  sepul- 
"  chral  marble,  recording  a  person  of  Anagyrus, 
"  which  it  is  probable  was  the  name  of  the  place. 
"  The  terrace  perhaps  was  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
"  the  Mother  of  the  Gods^" 

Between  JiLxone  and  Anagyrus  was  a  headland 
Zoster  pro- named  Zoster,  which   consisted  of  several    slender 

monto- 

rium.  points  extending  into  the  sea,  according  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  by  Herodotus,  who  relates 
that  Xerxes'  fleet,  after  the  disaster  of  Salamis,  on 
coming  in  sight  of  these  points,  mistook  them  for 
ships.  (VIII.  107.  Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  398.  Xen.  Hell. 
V.  1,  9.)  Pausanias  reports  that  this  cape  was  sa- 
cred to  Latona,  Diana,  and  Apollo.  (Pausan.  Attic. 
31.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Zao-TYjp.)     It  is  now  called  Ha- 

Prospaita.  likes^.  In  this  vicinity  was  Prospalta,  a  demus  of 
the  tribe  Acamantis,  where  was  a  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.  (Pans.  Att.  31.  Cf.  Isaei  Orat.  de 
Agn.  Heer.  p.  298.  Demosth.  p.  1071.)  Eupolis 
wrote  a  comedy,  entitled,  the  Men  of  Prospalta, 
WporncaXri.oi.  Cf.  Etym.  M.  V.  i:^pva.yapvev.  Phot.  v. 
YlpoairdXTioi.  Steph.  Byz.  YlpoairaXTa.)  Stuart  informs 
us  that  the  site  of  this  demus  yet  retains  the  name 
of  Paleo-spata'\ 

Opposite  to  iExone,  as  we  find  from  Strabo,  was 

Hydrusa  the  little  island  Hydrusa,  now  Camhonisi^.  He 
also  places  off  Cape  Zoster  that  of  Phaura,  now 
Flegay.  (IX.  p.  398.) 

Thorae.  Bcyond  Zostcr  was  Thorae,  as  we  learn  from  the 

^  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  31 .  "  Map  of  Attica,  t.  III.  p.  xiv. 

t   Chandler's  Travels,    t.   II.  -^  Chandler,  t.  II.  c.  3 1 . 

ch.  31.  >  Gall's  Itmer.  p.  89. 
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same  geographer.  (IX.  p.  398.)  It  belonged  to  the 
tribe  Antiochis.  (Harpocr.  ct  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Qopai.) 
Stuart  is  inclined  to  identify  Thorae  with  the  ruins 
which  exist  near  the  village  of  liari,  about  six 
hours  and  a  half  from  Surium^,  but  Dodwell  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  situated  more  to  the  south ^. 
This  traveller  observes,  "  that  the  whole  of  the  coast 
"  from  Sunium  to  Athens  seems  to  have  been  thickly 
"  inhabited  and  peopled  with  towns,  villages,  and 
"  temples.  The  traces  of  antiquity  do  not  by  any 
"  means  occur  so  frequently  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
"  Attica."  Lampra,  which  follows  next  in  Strabo's  Lampra 
description  of  the  Attic  coast,  was  divided  into  the  Superior. 
Lower  and  Upper  Lampra,  the  one  situated  on  the 
coast,  the  other  at  some  distance  above  it,  (Hesych. 
v.  XafxTtpa ',)  both  formed  part  of  the  tribe  Erech- 
theis.  The  name  of  the  people  appears  to  have  been 
indifferently  written  AafXTrpeTi,-  and  AafX7rTpe7<;.  (Har- 
pocr. V.  AaixwTpeTi,  Isseus,  p.  72.  Lysias,  p.  420.  Dem. 
p.  743.  et  1360.  Chandl.  LXXI.  Marm.  Oxon.  LII. 

Phot.  VV.  AafJLTTpai,  Aaixirpieig,  AafXTrrpig^'.)  Lampra  was 
the  place  to  which  Cranaus  fled  from  Amphictyon ; 
and  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  there  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Attic,  31.)  The  name  of  Lam- 
hrica  now  serves  to  point  out  the  situation  of  the 
upper  town  of  Lampra,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  in  the  chain  of  Hymettus^. 

Beyond  was  the   demus  of  iE.gilia^\  (Strab.  IX.  .Egiiia. 
p.  398.)  so  called  from  a  hero  named  iEgilus.     The 

^  Ant,  of  Attica,  t.  III.  p.  9.  t.  III.  p.  xiv.  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p. 

'  T.  I.  p.  548.  Gell's  Itiner.  547. 
p.  87.  ''  It  is  generally  allowed  that 

^  MS.  note  of  Dr.  Ehnsley  in  Strabo  we  ought  to  read  Al- 

on  the  Attic  Demi.  yiXu??  for  zWyivui;. 

'^  Stuart's  Antiq.  of  Athens, 

B  b  3 
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figs  of  this  place  were  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Attica. 
(Athen.  XIV.  67.) 

xat  am   AJyiXo)  Icrp^aSa  Tpa;yo(j 

'A8eT«v.  Theocu.  Idyi.i..  A.  147. 

(Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  1363.  <i>paTTxp  AlyiXivi,  Har- 
pocr.  et  Steph.  Byz.  v.  AiyiXia,  Chandl.  LXXIX. 
CVI.)  The  inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  the  tribe 
Antiochis.  iEgilia  probably  stood  near  the  present 
village  of  Eliinhos,  where  there  are  some  founda- 
tions, the  indications  of  a  demus'^. 

Anaphiy-  Anaphlystus  was  a  town  of  some  note,  with  a 
harbour  and  fortifications.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  21.)  He- 
rodotus compares  the  shape  of  the  Tauric  Cherson- 
nese  to  the  extreme  portion  of  Attica,  which  would 
be  comprised  within  a  line  drawn  from  Anaphly- 
stus to  Thoricus,  a  port  on  the  eastern  coast.  (IV. 
99-)  This  demus  belonged  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
(Harpocr.  v.  ' AvacpkvaTog,  Aristoph.  Ran.  450.  et  Ec- 
cles.  902.  Strab.  IX.  p.  398.  Pausan.  Corinth.  30.) 
Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  revenue,  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  a  fortress  at  Anaphlystus 
for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.  (Prov. 
p.  928  E.  Steph.)  The  modern  village  of  Ana- 
phiso  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Anaphly- 
stus ^ 

The  point  of  land  which  forms  one  of  the  sides  of 

Astypaiaea  the  harbour  of  Anaphiso  is  probably  the  cape  Asty- 

riur'''''"  pala^a  of  Strabo.  (IX.  p.  398.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
' A(7TviidXaia.)     Opposite  is  the  island  called  by  the 

Eieusain-  same  author  Eleusa,  now  Elissa.  The  Paneion,  or 
sanctuary  of  Pan,  alluded  to  by  that  geographer  as 

^  Dodwell,  t.  1.  p.  0-17.  '  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  85. 
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being  near  Anaphlystus,  is  doubtless  the  grotto  so 
minutely  described  by  Chandler  and  Dodwell^'. 

Beyond  Anaphlystus  Strabo  notices  Azenia,  a  de-Azenia. 
mus  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'A^7jv/«,  iEschin.  p.  159.  532.  583.  Demosth.  p.  501.) 
The  site  of  this  place  is  probably  near  Alegrana^ 
where  sir  W.  Gell  observed  several  vestiges  of  an- 
cient habitations'". 

Laurium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  was  aLaurium. 
range  of  hills  extending  from  that  part  of  the  Attic 
coast  which  we  have  now  reached  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Port  Rafti,  the  ancient  Prasiae  on  the 
eastern  coasts  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athe- 
nians, each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmae ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took  place 
annually.  Themistocles,  however,  during  a  war  with 
^gina,  advised  them  to  apply  this  money  to  the 
construction  of  200  galleys ;  a  measure  which  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  the  naval  ascendency 
of  the  Athenians.  (Herod.  VII.  144.)  Thucydides 
reports,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  rn  their  se- 
cond invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  in  this  direction 
as  far  as  Laurium.  (11.  55.)  The  produce  of  the 
mines  had  already  much  diminished  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Mem.  III.  6,  5.)  We  collect  from  his 
account  that  they  were  then  farmed  by  private  per- 
sons, who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extracted ;  but 

g  Chandler's  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  '    Stuart's   Antiq.   of  Attica^ 

32.  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  550.  t.  III. 

''  Itiner.  p.  84. 
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he  strongly  urged  the  government  to  take  the  works 
into  their  own  hands,  conceiving  that  they  would 
bring  a  great  accession  of  revenue  to  the  state.  (De 
Prov.  p.  923.  E.  Steph.)  These  private  estabHsh- 
ments  were  called  epyaa-Tyjpia  ev  ro'ig  apyvpeioig.  (iEschin. 
in  Timarch.  p.  14.)  Nicias  is  said  to  have  employed 
at  one  time  1000  slaves  in  the  mines.  (Xen.  loc.  cit. 
Cf.  Plut.  Nic.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  Demosth.  Orat. 
de  Chers.  Pausan.  Attic.  1.  Diod.  Sic.  V.  c.  37.) 
Strabo  informs  us  that  the  metallic  veins  were 
nearly  exhausted  when  he  wrote ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver,  however,  was  extracted  from  the 
old  scoriae,  as  the  ancient  miners  were  not  much 
skilled  in  the  art  of  smelting  the  ore.  (Strab.  IX. 
p.  399.'')  "  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  survey  of  this  part 
"  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered  many  veins  of  the 
"  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with  which  the  country 
"  seems  to  abound ;  he  observed  traces  of  the  silver 
"  mines  not  far  beyond  Keratia.  The  site  of  the 
"  smelting  furnaces  may  be  traced  to  the  southward 
"  of  Thorico  for  some  miles,  immense  quantities  of 
"  scoriae  occurring  there."  These  were  probably 
placed  near  the  sea-coast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel, 
which  it  soon  became  necessary  to  import^.  The 
mines  were  situated  much  higher  along  the  central 
Besa.  range  of  hills.  Besa  was  a  demus  near  Laurium, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on 
the  Athenian  revenue,  (p.  928  E.  and  Isaeus,  Orat. 
de  Pyrrh.  Hsered.  p.  40.)    Strabo,  speaking  of  Bessa 

•^   See  a  dissertation  on    the  '   Walpole's    Memoirs,   t.   I. 

mines  of  Laurium   by  Bockh.  p.  430.    Gell's    Itiner.   p.   79. 

Comment.    Acad.     Berol.    an.  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  538. 
1814  et  1815.  p.  89. 
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in  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,  says  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  Attic  demus  by  the  latter  being  written 
with  only  one  S.  (IX.  p.  426.) 

Besa  belonged  to  the  tribe  Antiochis.  (Harpocr.  v. 
Br]a-v]i$.  Isaei  Orat.  de  Nicostrat.  Hajr.  Chandl.  71.) 

Near  Laiirium  were  two   other  spots   connected 
also  with  the  mines ;    they  are  named  Anion  and  Auion. 
Thrasyllum  by  iEscIiines,  (in  Timarch.  p.  15.)  toThrasyi- 
which  we  may  add  Maroneia,  from  an  inscription  Maroneia. 
cited  by  Bockh  "". 

The  village  of  Kataphekai  is  thought  by  Stewart 
to  answer  to  the  demus  Phegaia,  which  it  is  sup-Ptegaia 
posed  was  situated  on  the  road  from  the  Pira3us  to 
Sunium°.  It  is  observed  that  there  were  two  demi 
of  this  name ;  one  appertaining  to  the  tribe  ^geis 
or  iEiantis,  the  other  to  Pandionis  (Steph.  Byz.  et 
Harpocr.  v.  ^vjyaia.  Marm.  Oxon.  LII.) 

Sunium,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sites  in  Attica,  Sunium 
forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province  towards  monto-^^''" 
the  south.     Near  the  promontory  stood  the  town  of  "^'™' 
the  same  name  with  a  harbour.  (Pausan.  Attic.  1.) 
Sunium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer. 

'Aw'  OTs  "^ovviov  Ipov  a^Jxo/M.sS',  axpov  'Afljjvoiy. 

Od.  r.  278. 
Tevoi[/.av 

Iv     VXUSV  iTTSaZl  TTOVTOU 

Ilpo/SArjju.'  aX/jcAuoTOv,  axpav 
'Ttto  •kKolxo.  ^ovvlov, 
"Tag  Upug  OTToog  Tr^otrei- 

TTOJjx'  av  'Aflavaj —         SoPH.  Aj.  1217. 

"^  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic.  Harpocration  in  support  of  the 

"  Stewart's    opinion    is    fol-  position  thus  assigned  to  I'he- 

lowed  by  professor  Cruze,  (Hel-  gaia,  but  that  lexicographer  is 

las,  ch.  G.   p.  239.)   who   cites  silent  on  the  subject. 
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Aifitf  'A(}>]vaj  ccif  UTnxpyvpoi  nsTf'U. 

Eur.  Cycl.  292. 

Neptune  was  also  worshipped  there,  as  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes.  (Equit.  557.) 

Asvp"  eX6'  Ij  x°F^^^  ^  ^pvs'oTpiuiv,  co 
AsX(plvwv  asdsaiv  2ooviapaT= — 

Regattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor  Panathenaic 
festivals.  (Lys.  Apol.)  The  promontory  of  Sunium 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  history.  He- 
rodotus in  one  place  calls  it  the  Suniac  angle  {tov 
yovvov  TOV  llovviaKOV.)  (IV.  99-  Cf.  VI.  87-  115.)  Thu- 
cydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  to  protect  their 
vessels  which  conveyed  corn  from  Euboea,  and  were 
consequently  obliged  to  double  the  promontory. 
(VIII.  4.  Cf.  VII.  28.  Athen.  VI.  c.  20.  Scyl.  Pe- 
ripl.  p.  21.  Strab.  IX.  p.  399.  Liv.  XXXII.  17. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  VII.  3.) 

It  is  now  called  Ccq^o  Colonna,  from  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  (Vitruv.  IV.  7-)  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  its  summit.  Travellers  who  have 
visited  Sunium  inform  us,  that  this  edifice  was  ori- 
ginally decorated  with  six  columns  in  front,  and 
probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spon  reports  that 
in  his  time  nineteen  columns  were  still  standing. 
At  present  there  are  only  fourteen  "".  Sir  W.  Gell 
observes  "  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
"  this  spot,  commanding  from  a  portico  of  white 
"  marble,  erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Grecian 
"  art,  and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  prospect 
"  of  the  gulf  of  iErgina   on  one   side,  and  of  the 


"  'I'he  views  of  this  ancient  edifice  have  been  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Socielv. 
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"  Mgsean  on  the  other  i- ."  Dodwell  states,  "  that 
"  the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by  a 
"  regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which  seven- 
"  teen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The  fallen 
"  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to 
"  which  they  form  the  richest  foreground.  The 
"  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there  are  few  remains, 
"  may  be  traced  nearly  down  to  the  port  on  the 
*'  southern  side  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite 
"  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  was  unde- 
"  fended,  except  by  the  natural  strength  of  the 
"  place,  and  the  steepness  of  the  rock ;  the  walls 
"  were  fortified  with  square  towers  ^." 

Off  Sunium  is  an  insular  rock,  known  to  the  an-?^*^™*^^' 

'  insula. 

cients  by  the  name  of  Patroclus.  It  having  been 
fortified,  as  Pausanias  reports,  by  a  commander  so 
called,  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  with  a 
fleet  to  aid  the  Athenians  against  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
(Attic.  1.  Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  398.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ua- 
rpoKXov  vyja-rjg.)  The  modern  Greeks  term  it  Gaidaro- 
Nesi,  the  Ass's  Island  •".)  At  a  greater  distance  from 
the  coast  to  the  south  is  the  island  of  Belbina  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  (loc.  cit.  et  VIII.  p.  375. 
Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  21.)  It  is  now  called  St.  George 
Ai'hora's  island. 

On  doubling  cape  Sunium,  the  first  harbour  which  Panormus 

<->        ^  ^  portus. 

presented  itself  was  named  Panormus  according  to 
Ptolemy,  (p.  86.)  Wheler  identified  it  with  Port 
Rafti  ^ ;  but  that  haven  is  more  probably  Prasiae. 

Tlioricus,  which  still  retains  its  name,  was  a  de- Thoricus, 


1    Itiner.  )).  82.  Chandler,  t.  '  Dodwell,  t.  I.p.  540.  Gell's 

]I.  ch.  1.  Itiner.  p.  8.3. 

1  Class.  Tour,   t.   I.  p.  543,  ^  L.  VI.  p.  447. 
544. 
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mils  of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  and  a  plaee  ol"  great  an- 
tiquity. (Strab.  IX.  p.  397.) 

O'l   jXSV    gVrlTa 

HoiM.  IIymx.  i'vAi.  125. 
(Apollod.  II.  4,  7.  Anton.  Liber.  Metani.  c.  41. 
Harpocr.  et  Hesych.  v.  SopiKog.)  It  was  fortified  by 
the  Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  (Xen.  Hell.  I.  2,  1.)  This  town  was  sixty 
stadia  from  Anaphlystus.  (Id.  de  Prov.  p.  928  E. 
Cf.  Herod.  IV.  99.  Thuc.  VIII.  95.  Strab.  IX.  p. 
398.  Plin.  IV.  7.  et  XXXVII.  5.  Mel.  II.  3.)  "  Its 
"  present  remains,"  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  are  interest- 
"  ing  and  extensive.  The  city,  which  was  of  an  ir- 
"  regular  form,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
"  square  projecting  towers ;  and  apparently  about 
"  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  The  acropolis 
"  was  on  a  pointed  hill  above  the  city.  Here  are 
"  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  edifice,  which  has  been  de- 
"  scribed  with  accuracy  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  in 
"  1812.  At  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  are  the  re- 
"  mains  of  a  curious  and  magnificent  theatre.  The 
"  seats  are  preserved,  and  fifteen  layers  of  blocks 
"  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  Koilon.  The  form 
"  of  this  theatre  is  distinguished  by  the  singular  cir- 
"  cumstance  that  one  of  the  sides  is  much  longer 
"  than  the  other  *."  Sir  W.  Gell  supposes  the  first 
mentioned  edifice  may  have  been  a  basilica ;  the 
whole  size  was  about  105  feet  by  50.  The  theatre 
is  176  feet  broad".  Opposite  to  Thorikos,  and  ex- 
tending from  that  parallel  to  Sunium,  was  a  de- 
Helena  in.  serted  and  rugged  island  named   Helena.     Strabo, 

sula. 

f  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  534.  "  Itiner.  p.  80. 
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who  follows  Artemidorus,  (IX.  p.  399-  et  X.  p.  485.) 
conceived  it  was  the  Cranae  of  Homer.  (II.  P.  444.) 
Pliny  calls  it  Macris.  (IV.  20.)  The  modern  name 
is  3Iacro?iisi. 

North  of  Thoricos  stood  Potamos,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  Potamos. 
399.)  a  borough  of  the  Leontis,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Ion  the  son  of  Xanthus.  (Pansan.  Attic.  31. 
Achaic.  1.  Pint.  Aristid.  Diogen.  Epicur.  X.  16. 
Issei  Orat.  de  Dicaeog.  Haered.  p.  53.  Harpocr.  v. 
n</Ta/xoV.  Etym.  M.v.  ApvaxapyeZ.  Plin.  IV.  7.)  The 
remains  of  Potamoi  are  laid  down  in  modern  maps 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  to  the  south  of  Port 
Ilcqihti.  Thucydides  speaks  of  a  port  between 
Thoricos  and  Prasiae,  which  maybe  Potamos.  (VIII. 
95.) 

Prasise  was  a  demus  of  the  tribe  Pandionis.  (Steph.  Prasiae. 
Byz.  V.  Ylpauiai.)  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Hy- 
perborean offerings  were  transmitted  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Prasiae,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to 
Delos.  (Attic.  31.)  Strabo  places  it  north  of  Tho- 
ricos. (IX.  p.  399.  Cf.  Thuc.  VIII.  95.)  Livy  also 
speaks  of  Prasiae  as  a  port  of  Attica.  (XXXI.  45.) 
"  The  remains  of  this  ancient  town  are  pointed  out 
"  by  Dodwell  near  the  village  of  Prassa,  at  the 
"  western  extremity  of  the  fine  harbour  called  Porto 
"  Pciftij ;  they  occupy  a  part  of  the  plain  and  a 
"  rocky  peninsula.  There  are  four  small  and  rocky 
"  islands,  on  two  of  which  are  some  remains  of  anti- 
"  quity  ^."  The  peninsula  noticed  by  Dodwell  is 
called  Corugni,  and  Stuart,  with  much  probability, 
identifies  it  with  the  Coronea  mentioned  by  Stepha-  Coronea 
nus  Byz.  as  a  Chersonnesus  of  Attica,  (v.  Kopcove/a.)   ^^""^*"  ^' 

'^  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  531.  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  77 . 
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stiria.  To  the  iioith  of  Prasia?  was  Stiria,  ascribed  by 

the  lexicographers  to  the  tribe  of  Pandion.  (Harpocr. 
Hesych.  ct  Suid.  v.  Srez/j/a.)  It  was  tlic  birtliplace 
of  Theramenes  and  Thrasybuhis.  (Aristoph.  Schol. 
Ran.  546.  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  415. 
Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8,  25.  Plut.  I.  206.  A.)  This  place 
was  near  Brauron,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,  who  re- 
ports that  the  tomb  of  Hipparchus  was  on  the  Stirian 
road,  {(ir)  rfi  'ZTeipiaKyj  o'^x)  (in  Hipparch.  I.  p.  318. 
Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  398.  Pausan.  Plioc.  35.  Plin.  IV. 
7.  Lys.  Apol.  p.  580.  jEschin.  in  Timarch.  Marm. 
Oxon.  52.  Schol.  Plat.  85.)  The  vestiges  observed 
between  Braona  and  Port  Rcq^hti  by  sir  W.  Gell, 
probably  appertain  to  Stiria  y. 

BraurcHi.  Brauron  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot 
where  Iphigenia  first  landed  after  her  escape  from 
Tauris  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  goddess  was  here  held  in  peculiar 
veneration  under  the  title  of  Brauronia. 

2s  8'  aj«.(pi  (TSjavaj,  'Ifiysvsix,  xKifxixxas 
Bpuvpooviu;  8=7  T^crSe  xAjjSoop^eTv  flsaj. 

Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1428. 

'12  Tov8'  kTroTTTEUovaoc  xa)  xsxrJjfAEvrj 
Bpavpwvo^  Upou  $eo<pi\s(TTctTOv  tottov 
AriTOus  A»of  T£  TO^odufxve  TrupQsvs. 

DiPHIL.   AP.  AtHEN.   VI.   1. 

'Ayp^jaAov  Bpaupaovcc  Ksvrjgiov  '[ipiysvelxg. 

NONN.  DiONYS.  XIII.  186. 

(Pausan.  Attic.  33.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bpavpwv.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  398.)  The  Pelasgi,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Attica,  and  had  settled  at  Lemnos,  carried  off 
several  Athenian  virgins  who  came  to  Brauron  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  Diana.   (Herod.  VII.   138. 

>    Itiner.  p.  77- 
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Cf.  Pint,  de  Clar.  Mul.  et  Quaest.  Graec.  21.)  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  re- 
moved by  Xei'xes.  (Arcad.  46.)  Many  writers  speak 
of  the  Brauronia  or  festival  held  in  this  place.  (Di- 
narch.  Orat.  in  Aristog.  Hesych.  v.  Bpavpavioi.  J. 
PoU.  VIII.  26.  Mel.  II.  3.) 

Qui  gclidum  Braurona  viri,  qui  rura  lacessunt 
Munychia —  Stat.  Theb.  XII.  625. 

The  ruins  of  Brauron  are  pointed  out  by  modern 
travellers  near  the  spot  now  called  Palaio  Uraona. 
Sir  W.  Gell  noticed,  "  the  foundation  of  a  city-wall 
"  with  towers ;  higher  up,  a  well,  and  many  stones 
"  and  foundations  of  the  city,  probably  Brauron '." 
Chandler  calls  the  modern  site  Vronna  ^.  The  river 
which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Uraona  is  probably  the 
Erasinus  of  Strabo.  (VIII.  p.  371.)  Erasim.sfl. 

Beyond  was    Halae  Araphenides,  celebrated  also  Haiae  Ara- 

.  phenides. 

for  another  temple  dedicated  to  Diana  Tauropolus. 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  398.) 

'Kwpog  rig  saTiv  'AtO/Soj  Trpo;  Icr^aroK' 
O^oitri,  yi'iTMv  ^stpoido;  K^aguariu^, 
"l^pog,  'AXctg  viv  b'j^og  ovofj^u^si  \sw;' 
'EvrauSa  isv^ag  vuov,  'idgvaai  (iperai;, 
'Ktimwixov  tt,;  TavpixYig — 

Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1416. 

'H  »va  tuifj,ov  'AXoic  'A^ai^rjv/Saj  olxr^aova-a 
'HX^rf  Sia  2xLt5/r]j,  ccrrh  S"  s'lrrao  tsS[jliu  Tuupaiv. 

Callim.  Hymx.  Dian.  173. 

It  was  the  usual  place  for  crossing  over  from  Attica 
to  Carystus  in  Euboea.  (Strab.  X.  p.  446.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'AXai  'Apacpy^vi^eg.) 

The  ruins  of  Halae  Araphenides  are  laid  down  in 

'  Itiner.  p.  77-  •'  Travels,  I.  II.  ch.  3-1. 
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Lapie's  map  a  little  to  the  nortli  of  the  village  of 
Pitchery.     This   demus   must   have    been    situated 

Aiapheii.  near  that  of  Araphen,  from  which  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name.  The  latter  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
iEgeis,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apa^>;v,)  but  respecting  its 
position  nothing  is  known.  (Cf.  Harpocr.  Demosth. 
in  Macart.  p.  610.'^ 

Myrrhi.  At  Myrrhinus,  (Strab.  IX.  p.  399.)  which  was 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  myrtles 
which  grew  there  in  abundance,  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'A-yvovj-.  Aristoph.  Schol.  Plut.)  was  a  temple  of 
Diana  Colaenis.  (Pausan.  Attic.  31.  Suid.  v.  KoAa^v/j-. 
Demosth.  in  Meid.  p.  344.  ^schin.  in  Timarch.  p. 
184.  Plut.  Isocr.  Rhet.  p.  449.  Diog.  Laert.  IV.  p. 
226.  in  Speusipp.)  Stephanus  assigns  it  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis.  (v.  My/jp;vou$^.)  The  ethnic  is  generally 
yivf^mvcLOi.  (Plut.  I.  p.  274,  240,  387.  Lys.  p.  623. 
Chandl.  p.  48.)  but  sometimes  Ik  MvppmvTT/j^.  (Steph. 
Byz.  V.  cit.  Schol.  Plat.  p.  44.  Gruter.  Inscr.  Diar. 
Ital.  p.  44.  Spon.  Art.  34.  <-) 

Myrrhinus  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
monastery  of  Daoud,  where  sir  W.  Gell  noticed 
some  remains  of  antiquity  near  a  beautiful  spot 
overgrown  with  myrtles,  and  with  a  magnificent 
prospect  towards  Hymettus  ^. 

Tetrapoiis       Wc  now  comc  to  the  small  district  called  Tetra- 

Hyttenia."  polis  from  its  Containing  four  townships'";  these  were 
(Enoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  Tricorythus.  Ste- 
phanus says  it  was  once  named  Hyttenia.  (v.  Terpa- 

^    Stuart    calls    the    present  •'  Itiner,  p.  63. 

site  Raphena.  (Antiq.  of  Attic.  •-*  This    must    have    been    a 

t.  III.)  remnant  of  the  old   territorial 

*^    From    Dr.    Elmsley's   re-  division  anterior  to  Theseus, 
marks  on  the  Demi  Attici. 
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TToXi^.  Cf.  Philochor.  ap.  Athen.  p.  235.  E.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  383.  Pint.  Schol.  (Ed.  Col.  1047.) 

Probalinthus  was  the  most  southerly  of  these  four  Probaiin- 

''  ,  thus. 

towns,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  who  places  it  after 
Myrrhinus.  (IX.  p.  399.)  It  was  classed  under  the 
tribe  of  Pandion.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  YlpQJSaXivQo^.)  The 
ethnic  is  both  Upo^aXivSio^  and  Ylprj/SaXia-ic^.  (Demosth. 
p.  832.  et  1361.  Pseudo  Plut,  in  ^schin.  apud 
quem  IlpofSaXXova-iou.  Chandl.  XXX.  ^)  This  demus 
was  probably  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  that 
branch  of  mount  Pentelicus,  the  modern  name  of 
which  is  Rapenfosa  ^.  The  termination  of  this  chain 
on  the  coast  forms  a  promontory  now  Cape  Cavala, 
which  is  perhaps  the  Cynosura  of  Ptolemy,  (p.  86.  Cynosura 

c,     .  J  Tz       '  \  promonto- 

ouiu.  V.  rS^vvoa-ovpa..)  Hum. 

The   celebrated   town   of  Marathon  was   said  to3iarathon. 
have  been  named  after  the   hero   Marathos.   (Plut. 
Thes.  Suid.  v.  MapaBm.)     It  was  already  a  place  of 
note  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

TlovTOv  l-K   aTp'jyzTov   kItts  8=  2p^=^/j]V  SgOLTBlVr-jV' 
"Ikzto  S'  I?  M.ocpa'^MVc/.,  xu.)  cvp'jayvioc'^  'A^yjvyjv, 

Od.  H.  81. 

From  the  Scholiast  of  Sophocles,  ((Ed.  Col.  1047.) 
who  quotes  Philochorus  on  the  Tetrapolis,  we  learn, 
it  possessed  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  Demosthenes  reports  that  the  sacred  galley 
was  kept  on  this  coast,  and  that  on  one  occasion  it 
was  captured  by  Philip.  (Phil.  I.  p.  49.)  There  was 
another  temple  dedicated  to  the  Hellotian  Minerva. 
(Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  XIII.  56.)  Eurystheus  was 
said  to  have  been  defeated  here  by  lolaus  and  the 

^  MS.  remurksof  Dr.  Elmslev  on  the  Attic  Demi. 
'  Gall's  Itiner.  p,  63. 
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Heraclida'.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  377.)  and  Theseus  to 
have  destroyed  a  bull,  by  which  the  country  was  in- 
fested. (Plut.  Thes.  Strab.  IX.  p.  399.) 

Te,  maxime  Theseu, 

Mirata  est  Marathon  Cretaei  sanguine  tauri. 

Ovid.  Metam.  VII.  423. 

The  Persian  generals  selected  Marathon  as  the 
most  advantageous  spot  for  effecting  a  landing,  from 
the  facility  its  extensive  plain  afforded  for  the  use 
of  cavalry.  (Herod.  VI.  102.)  A  great  part  of  it, 
however,  was  swampy,  especially  towards  the  sea, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us.  These  marshes  abounded 
with  fish  and  water-fowl.  (Attic.  32.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Anim.  VI.  15.) 

OSa  T    Sl)tp6<T0UC  T£ 

va  Toy  eposvTa  M.ixpa6u>vo(' 
"Ogvig  T5  TSTpa-TToUiXo; 
'ArTayocs,  uTTotyois. 

Aristoph.  Av.  245. 

The  surrounding  hills  were  favourable  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  olive. 

Kaj  Teju.evoc  jSafluSsvS^ov  sXaionofJiOv  M.apa^uiVOg 

NONN.  DiONYS.  XIII.  84. 
BoTgoof  hkaiYjsvTOi  lipofvjp^fijj  M-upa^MVog. 

Id.  XLVIII.  18. 

(Cf.  Lucian.  Icar.  Senec.  Hippol.  17-  Cratin.  ap. 
Porphyr.  Quaest.  Hom.  Vlll.)  Cornelius  Nepos,  in 
his  life  of  Miltiades,  observes  that  Marathon  was  ten 
miles  from  Athens ;  but  as  in  fact  it  is  nearly  double 
that  distance,  it  is  probable  we  ought  to  read  twenty 
instead  of  ten.  Pausanias  affirms  it  was  half  way 
from  Athens  to  Carystus  in  Euboea.  (Attic.  32.  ^) 

s  See  professor  Kruse's  Hellas.  Attica,  eh.  VI.  p.  267. 
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In  the  plain  was  the  tumulus  of  those  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  battle  with  the  Persians,  their  names 
being  inscribed  on  sepulchral  pillars.  Another  tu- 
mulus was  raised  for  the  Plataeans  and  the  slaves. 
The  monument  of  Miltiades  was  apart  from  the 
rest.  Here  also  was  the  fountain  of  Macaria,  daugh- 
ter of  Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  secure  victory 
to  the  Heraclidse.  (Pausan.  Attic.  32.)  Games  were 
celebrated  at  Marathon,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar. 
(Cf.  Ol.  XIII.  157.  Pyth.  VIII.  113.) 

Oiov  ev  'M.a.pa^w'Ji,  (xu- 
XaSs)§  stysvsicuv, 

'A|U,(p'  a.pyvpilc(T<Tiv.  Ol.  IX.  134. 

This  place  belonged  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph. 
V.  MapaBxv.  Cf  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  Mel.  II.  3.  Plin. 
IV.  7.) 

"  Marathon,"  which  still  preserves  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  a  modern  traveller,  "  is  situated  at  the 
"  north-western  extremity  of  a  valley  which  opens 
"  towards  the  south-east  into  the  great  plain  in 
'*  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  extends  along 
"  the  coast  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west. 
"  At  the  extremity,  and  near  the  sea,  is  seen  the 
"  conspicuous  tomb  raised  over  the  bodies  of  the 
"  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  against 
"  the  Persians,  and  close  to  the  coast  upon  the  right 
"  is  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remains  of  trophies  and 
"  marble  monuments  are  yet  visible^." 

From  a  memoir  of  col.  Squire,  inserted  in  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  \  we  further  learn,  that  "  the  land 
"  bordering  on  the  bay  of  Marathon  is  an  uninter- 

^  Clarke's  Travels,  P.  II.  s.  3.  p.  13.  '  T.  I.  p.  328. 

c  c  2 
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Panis  an- 
trum. 


Phegus. 


CEnoe. 


'  rupted  plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  width, 
'  and  bounded  by  rocky,  difficult  heights,  which  en- 
'  close  it  at  either  extremity.  About  the  centre  of 
'  the  bay  a  small  stream,  which  flows  from  the 
'  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Marathon,  discharges 
'  itself  into  the  sea  by  three  shallow  channels.  A 
'  narrow  rocky  point  projecting  from  the  shore 
'  forms  the  north-east  part  of  the  bay,  close  to 
'  which  is  a  salt  stream  connected  with  a  shallow 
'  lake,  and  a  great  extent  of  marsh  land,"  (compare 
Pausanias's  account.)  "  The  village  of  MaratJioua 
'  is  rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  a 
'  large  tumulus  of  earth  twenty -five  feet  in  height, 
'  resembling  those  on  the  plain  of  Troy  ^\" 

Above  Marathon  was  a  stalactitic  cave  sacred  to 
Pan,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias.  (Attic.  32.) 
It  is  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  village,  and 
is  situated  a  short  way  up  a  steep  and  rocky  hill. 
A  narrow  passage  conducts  through  a  few  small 
chambers  covered  with  coarse  stalactite '. 

Between  Marathon  and  Halse  Araphenides,  Ste- 
phanus  places  a  demus  named  Phegus,  (v.  ^vjjovg,) 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Erechtheus.  (Cf.  Har- 
pocr.  et  Etym.  M.  ead.  v.)  The  ethnic  is  ^Yijova-iog. 
(Lys.  ap.  Harpocr.  Andocid.  p.  32.  Marm.  Oxon. 
411.) 

(Enoe,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other demus  of  the  same  name  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Boeotia  near  Eleuthera?,  is  classed  by  Har- 
pocration  and  the  other  lexicographers  under  the 
tribe  jEantis.     We  know  also  from  the  same  writei's 

^  See  a  plan  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  annexed  to  the  memoir, 
p.  335.  '  Dodvvell,  t.  II.  p.  1(52. 
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tliat  it  formed  part  of  the  Tetrapolis.  (Harpocr.  v. 
Olvovj.  Steph.  Byz.  ead.  v.  et  v.  TerpaTroXig.  Stralj. 
VIII.  p.  383.)  The  Scholiast  to  the  (Edipus  Col. 
(v.  1047.)  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  Philo- 
chorus,  that  there  was  at  Gilnoe  a  temple  of  some 
celebrity  sacred  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  (Cf.  Lucian. 
Icaromen.  Liban.  Apol.  Demosth.  Ptol.  p.  87.) 
From  Dodwell  we  find  that  the  site  of  this  town 
still  retains  its  name  and  some  vestiges  near  the 
cave  of  Pan  "\ 

Tricorythus  or  Tricorynthus,  the  last  town  of  thcTricory- 
Tetrapolis,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  TpiKopvOov,)  was  situated, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  to  the  north  of  Maratlion. 
(IX.  p.  399.)     The  soil  was  probably  marshy,  since 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  the  Tricorysian  gnats. 

O'jp^  bpa;  \    ouK  eiMTrlg  scrnv  yjds  Tpuopvcria.      Lys.  1031. 

(Cf.  Schol.  in  loc.  et  Suid.  v.  TpiKopvjia  efj-iri^.  et  Tpi- 
Kcpvcria  f3a<TiXivva.  V.  7raiacc[j.€v.^ 

Diodorus  reports  that  Tricorythus  was  the  spot 
assigned  to  the  Heraclidae  during  their  residence  in 
Attica.  (IV.  181.  Cf.  Pausan.  Attic.  32.)  The  site  of 
this  demus  is  thought  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Souli,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Marathon  ". 

Rhamnus,  situated  on  the  coast,  was  sixty  stadia  Rhamnus. 
from  Marathon,  (Pausan.  Attic.  33.  Cf.  Strab.  IX. 
p.  399.)  and  was  so  named  from  the  plant  rhamnus, 
which  grew  there  in  abundance.  (Schol.  Aristoph. 
Plut.  Steph.  Byz.  vv.  'Pa[xvovg  et  'Ayvov^.)  This  de- 
mus belonged  to  the  tribe  ^^antis,  and  was  much 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Nemesis  ; 
hence  styled  Rhamnusia  virgo.   (Ovid.  Metam.  III. 

"^  T.  II.  p.  163.  Gell's  Itin.      3.  p.  14.  Stuart's    Ant.  of  A- 
p,  138.  thens,  t.  III.  p.  7.  Cell's  Itiner. 

"  Clarke's  Travels,  P.  II.  s.      p.  60. 

C  c  3 
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406.  Catull.  Carm.  LXV.  Stat.  Silv.  III.  5,  4.) 
Its  temple  contained  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  said  to 
be  of  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Phidias ;  others  as- 
cribed it,  however,  to  his  pupil  Agoracritus.  (Suid. 
V.  'Pafxvovaia  Ne/A€o-<f.)  It  was  of  a  colossal  size,  and 
sculptured  in  Parian  marble.  (Pausan.  Attic.  33. 
Zenob.  Prov.  Cent.  V.  82.)  Scylax  speaks  of  Rha- 
mnus  as  being  fortified.  (Peripl.  p.  21.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho.  (Plat.  I.  p.  496. 
Plut.  I.  526.  D.  Athen.  p.  506.  F.  Lys.  p.  632. 
iEschin.  p.  196.  Schol.  Plat.  139-  Chandl.  71.) 

A  modern  traveller,  who  has  accurately  explored 
the  site  of  this  ancient  town,  informs  us  ",  "  that  it 
"  now  bears  the  name  of  Vr<^o  Castro,  and  was 
"  placed  on  a  round  rocky  hill,  surrounded  by  the 
"  sea  for  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  sepa- 
"  rated  from  the  hills  on  the  shore  by  a  broad  ravine. 
"  The  walls,  which  were  of  the  finest  masonry,  are 
*'  still  visible  round  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  and 
*'  towards  the  land  are  of  considerable  height.  Of 
"  the  buildings  of  the  town  hardly  a  vestige  remains; 
"  great  heaps  of  marble  and  stone  are  scattered  over 
"  the  surface  of  the  hill.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
"  Nemesis  lie  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  glen,  which 
"  leads  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  town.  The 
"  building  must  have  been  inferior  in  size  to  those 
"  Doric  temples  which  still  remain  in  Attica.  Its 
"  fall  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  violent 
"  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  columns  being  more 
"  disjointed  and  broken  than  in  any  other  ruin  of 
"  the  kind." 

"  Mr.  Raikes's    Journal    in      in     Gell's  Itiner.    p.    ^Q.    and 
Walpoles  Mem.  vol.  I.  p.  307.      Uned.  Antiq.  of  Att.  p.  41. 
See  also  Mr.  Gandy's  Observ. 
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North  of  Rhamnus  was  Psaphis,  a  demus  belong-  Psapi.is. 
ing  to  the  tribe  iEantis,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion cited  by  Spon  i\  Strabo  also  states  that  it  was 
situated  near  Oropus.  (IX.  p.  399.)  The  vestiges  of 
Psaphis  remain  undiscovered,  but  it  is  probable  they 
would  be  found  near  the  present  town  of  Marco- 
puli  "J.  Having  already  spoken  of  Oropus  and  the 
Amphiaraum  under  the  head  of  Boeotia,  our  descrip- 
tion of  maritime  Attica  here  terminates.  And  we 
must  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  positions  of 
the  various  demi  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  395.) 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  Athens  to- 
wards the  south-east  we  must  place  the  demus 
Agraule  or  Agrule,  classed  by  Harpocration  under  Agrauie 
the  tribe  of  Erechtheus,  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'A7/jftvA7;.)gruie. ' 
and  to  which  the  court  of  justice  called  Ardettus  be- 
longed, as  we  learn  from  Harpocration.  (v."Ap^>jTTo$-.) 
This  fixes  therefore  the  site  of  the  demus  itself  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  (J. 
Poll.  VIII.  122.)  As  Harpocration  speaks  of  the 
lower  Agryle,  it  is  evident  there  must  have  been  an- 
other demus  of  the  same  name  higher  up  towards 
the  foot  of  Hymettus.  This  celebrated  mountain  Hymettus 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  names  of  Parnes,  Penteli- 
cus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of 
Attica  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  was  divided 
into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymettus  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  other,  Anydros,  or  the  dry  Hy-Anydms 

mons. 

1'  Liste  des  CLXXIV.   Pen-  Demi  Attici. 

pies  del'Attique,  p.217.  Marm.  'i  Stuart  calls  the  site  Aul'i- 

Oxon.  52.  cited  by  Dr.  Elms-  to^pi.  Ant.  of  Att.  III.  p.  8. 
ley  in  his  MS.  remarks  on  the 

c  c  4 
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mettus.  (Theophr.  de  Sign.  PI.  p.  419.  Hcins.)  The 
foi'mer  is  now  IVelovouni,  the  latter,  Lamp7'o 
vouni'^.  Hymettus  was  especially  famous  for  its 
fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  honey. 

Est  prope  purpurcos  colics  florcntis  Ilymt'tti 

Fons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus. 
Sllva  nemus  non  alta  facit ;  tegit  arbutus  herbam  : 

Rosmaris  et  laurus,  nigraque  myrtus  olent. 
Nee  densum  foliis  buxum,  fragilesque  myricaa 

Nee  tenues  cytisi,  cultaque  pinus  abest 
Lenibus  impulse  Zephyris,  auraque  salubri, 

Tot  generum  frondes,  herbaque  summa  ti'emunt. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  III.  687. 

Ille  terrarum  mihi  pra?ter  omnes 

Angulus  ridet :  ubi  non  Hymetto 

Mella  decedunt —  Hon.  Od.  II.  C,  14. 

Hoc  tibi  Thesei  populatrix  misit  Hymetti 

Pallados  a  silvis  nobile  nectar  apis. 

Martial.  XIII.  Ei>.  103. 

(Cf.  Eubiil.  ap.  J.  Poll.  VI.  c.  10.  Antiph.  ap.  Athen. 
I.  Strab.  IX.  p.  399-  Non.  Dion.  XIII.  182.) 

Oi    Tc    KCipy}VCOV 

Te'tTOvui  'TixYjTTOio  usXiaaTievTag  havXovc. 

dulciquc  senex  vieinus  Hymetto. 

JuvEN.  Sat.  XIII.  185. 

It  produced  also  marbles  much  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  according  to  some  accounts,  contained 
silver  mines.  (Plin.  XVII.  2.  XXXVI.  3.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  399-   Harpocr.  v.  'xj)va-cxoeiv.) 

Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Attica,  oc- 
cupied a  district  situated  under  mount  Hymettus : 
from   this,  however,  they  were  expelled  in  conse- 

'  Dodvveli,  t.  I.  p.  470.   Ccirs  Itincr.  p.  94. 
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quence,  as  Hecateus  affirmed,  of  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  superior 
skill  exhibited  by  these  strangers  in  the  culture  of 
land.  (VI.  137-)  Some  ruins,  indicative  of  the  site 
of  an  ancient  town  near  the  monastery  of  Si/riaui,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Trclo  vomii,  have  been  thought 
to  correspond  with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi, 
apparently  called  Larissa.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  440.  Steph.  Lanssa 

-D  *  /  <;^  Pelasgo- 

xSyZ.   V.    I\api(7(7a.)  rum. 

On  the  crest  of  the  mountain  stood  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  Hymettius  and  the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluvius 
and  Apollo  Providus.  (Pausan.  Attic.  32.) 

"  Hymettus,"  says  Dodwell,  "  rises  gently  from 
"  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  to  its  sum- 
"  mit ;  its  eastern  and  western  sides  are  abrupt  and 
"  rocky ;  its  outline  as  seen  from  Athens  is  even  and 
"  regular,  but  its  sides  are  furrowed  by  the  winter 
"  torrents,  and  its  base  is  broken  into  many  small 
"  insular  hills  of  a  conical  shape.  When  viewed 
"  fi'om  Pentelikon,  where  its  breadth  only  is  seen,  it 
"  resembles  mount  Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  rock 
"  of  this  mountain  is  in  general  composed  of  a  calca- 
"  reous  yellow  stone.  On  the  western  side,  near  the 
"  monastery  of  Kareas,  is  an  ancient  quarry  of  grey 
"  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses  of  white 
"  marble ;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  with  strata  of 
"  gi'een  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  Pen- 
"  telic  t." 

The  honey  of  mount  Hymettus  is  still  in  great 
estimation ;  the  best  is  procured  at  the  monasteries 
of  Sirgiani  and  Kareas  ".     Dodwell  remarks  that 

*  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  94.  Kruses  "  Chandler's  Travels,  t.  II. 
Hellas.  Attica,  ch.  VI.  p.  29  1.       ch.  27.    Gell's  Itiner.  p.  480. 

•  Classical  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  480.      Dodwell.  t.  I.  p.  480. 
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the  Athenians  use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes, 
and  conceive  that  it  renders  them  longlived  and 
healthy  ^. 

The  modern  name  of  Hymettus  is  Trelo-vouni^  or 
the  Mad  mountain.  Tiiis  singular  a})pellation  is  ac- 
counted for  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Italian  Monte  3Iatto,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mons 
Hymettus  >\  It  appears  from  Horace's  account  to 
have  been  once  covered  with  forests,  if  he  is  not 
rather  alluding  to  the  marble  blocks  cut  from  the 
mountain. 

Noil  trabes  Hymcttifie 
Premunt  recisas  ultima  columnas 

Africa—  Od.  II.  17,  3. 

It  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is  ex- 
posed to  the  winds,  and  has  a  sunburnt  appearance  ^. 
North  of  Hymettus,  and  near  the  Cynosarges, 
Aiopece.  consequently  close  to  Athens,  was  the  demus  of  Alo- 
pece,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  who  says  it  con- 
tained the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  a  Spartan  chief, 
who  fell  in  the  first  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Spartans  to  expel  the  Pisistratidse.  (V.  63.)  Ac- 
cording to  ^schines,  it  was  not  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  (in  Timarch. 
p.  119.)  This  was  the  demus  of  Socrates,  (Plat.  I. 
435.  Diog.  Laert.  90,  104.)  and  of  Aristides.  (Pint. 
I.  318.  B.  Plat.  I.  345.  Cf.  Lys.  p.  623.  Demosth. 
p.  1353.  Plut.  I.  158.  Plat.  I.  17.  Demosth.  p. 
1353.)  Aiopece  was  enrolled  in  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AkcoTreKV].)     Chandler  thought  that 

'^  Classical  Tour,  1. 1,  p.  480.  ^  Dr.  Sibthorp's   Journal  in 

y  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour,      Walp.  Mem.  I.  p.  149. 
ibid. 
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he  passed  some  vestiges  belonging  to  it  in  his  jour- 
ney from  Athens  to  Hymettus  '. 

Somewhat  to  the  north-east  is  a  place  named  P/ii- 
liati,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  demus  Philaidae,  be- Phiiaidae. 
longing  to  the  tribe  ^^geis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  *^iXaf6ai.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  found  here  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Ionic 
temple  and  other  vestiges  ^.  This  demus  derived  its 
name  from  Philaeus,  a  son  of  Ajax.  (Plut.  Solon.  Cf. 
Herod.  VI.  35.)  Pisistratus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  (Vit.  Solon.  I.  83.  D. 
Plat.  I.  318.) 

South  of  Hymettus,  and  near  the  monastery  of 
Kareas,  are  some  extensive  ruins  on  the  spot  now 
called  Pulceo  Kara^  a  name  which  bears  consider- 
able analogy  to  that  of  Icaria,  in  which  demus,  ac-icana. 
cording  to  Athenaeus,  tragedies,  or  rather  farces, 
were  first  performed  in  the  time  of  vintage.  (Cf. 
Porphyr.  de  Abst.  c.  2.)  Whence  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  Icaria  was  situated  in  a  vine  country. 
It  is  also  natural  to  suppose,  that,  as  there  was  a 
mount  Icarius  in  Attica,  (Plin.  IV.  7.)  this  demus 
would  be  in  its  vicinity.  Now  it  does  not  appear 
that  mount  Icarius  was  to  the  east,  but  rather  to  the 
north-west  of  Athens.  Upon  the  whole  therefore 
we  must  conclude  that  the  identity  of  Icaria  with 
the  ruins  of  Palcco  Cara  cannot  be  relied  upon  ^. 
Icaria  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  iEgeus.  (Steph.  Byz. 
v.  'iKapia.  Harpocr.  v.  'lKaptev$.  Lys.  in  Agorat.  p. 
477.) 

More  to  the  south-east,  on  the  road  to  Sunium, 


a  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  30.  p.  9.  Gelfs  Itiner.  p.  9  ] .  Dod- 

^  Itiner.  p.  71.  Stuart's  An-  well's   Class.  Tour,  I.  p.  482. 

tiq.  of  Athens,  III.  p.  16.  Profess.  Kruse,  Hell.  Attic,  c. 

"  Stuart's  Ant.   of  Att.  III.  VI.  p.  295. 
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Wheler  discovered  some  remains  of  antiquity  at  a 
place  named  Phillea'^,  which  is  the  probable  site  of 

Phiya.  Phlya,  a  demus  of  the  Cecropian  tribe,  and  the 
l)irthplace  of  Euripides.  (Etym.  M.  v.  ^Xvna,  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  '^Xvcig.)  Pausanias  notices  here  the  altars 
of  Apollo  Dionysodotus,  Diana  Selasphoros,  Bacchus 
Anthius,  and  the  Ismenian  Nymphs.  In  another 
temple  were  those  of  Ceres  Anesidora,  Jupiter  Cte- 
sius,  Minerva  Tithrone,  Proserpina  Primigenia,  and 
the  Eumenides.  (Attic.  31.  Plut.  Themist.)  The 
ethnic  is  *^Xvev<;.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  234.  Isaeus,  p.  194. 
et  218.  Plut.  I.  84  C.  Chandl.  71.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  478.) 
The  Oxford  Marbles  (LII.)  assign  it  to  the  tribe 
Ptolemais. 

Cropia.  A  little  to  the  north  of  PhiU'ia  was  Cropia,  a  de- 

mus of  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kpaitia.  Cf. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  80.)  Cropia,  together  with  the 
two  neighbouring  demi  of  the  Pelices  and  Eupyridee, 
formed  a  separate  township,  named  Tricomia.  (Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Ei;7rup/^a/.) 

Eupyrida?.  Eupyridae,  according  to  Stephanus  Byz.,  formed 
part  of  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Cf.  Etym.  M.  in  v.) 

Peieces.  The  dcmus  Peleces  also  belonged  to  that  tribe ; 

the  ethnic  is  WyjXrjl.  (iEschin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  260. 
et  p.  531.  Chandl.  CIX.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  U-^XriKeg.) 
Stuart  fixes  this  site  at  Pelica,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Athens^.  Returning  to  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Sunium,  we  find  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Thoriko  a  place  now  called  Metropisi^,  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  name,  is   supposed  to  correspond 

Amphi-     with  the  demus  of  Amphitrope,  of  the  tribe  Antio- 

trope. 

<i  Travels,  b.  VI.  p.  46.     =  Maj>  of  Attica,  vol.  III.  p.  xv.    '  Gelfs 
Itiner.  p.  79. 
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chis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  \\iji(f)iTpo7rr],  .^schin.  in  Timarch. 
p.  121.  Lys.  p.  479.  Plut.  I.  335  A.) 

Kerafia,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  3Iefropifii, 
occupies  also  the  site  of  some  ancient  demus,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  extensive  remains  observed 
there  by  sir  W.  Gell?;  and  the  analogy  of  name 
may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  Ceiriadae,  Ceiriadae. 
assigned  by  Harpocration  to  the  tribe  of  Hippo- 
thoon.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  et  Hesych.  v.  Ke/p^a^a/,  De- 
mosth.  p.  1358.) 

North-west  of  Brauron  is  ApangellaM,  usually 
identified  wdth  Angele,  of  the  tribe  Pandionis  ;  Spon,  Angeie. 
however,  places   it   at  Amhelohipo,   near  Athens''. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v,  'AyyeA^;,  Chandl.  p.  60.  Marm.  Oxon.) 

Krahato,  a  little  more  to  the  north,  is  considered 
by  most  antiquaries  to  occupy  the  site  of  Garget- 
tus^  a  demus  of  the  tribe  ^'Egeis,  where  Eurystheus 
was  said  to  have  been  buried,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tap- 
yrfTTog,  Strab.  VIII.  p.  377-  Plut.  Vit.  Thes.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert.  X.  1.) 

luxLique  carentes 

Delicise,  quas  ipse,  suis  digressus  Athenis, 
Mallet  deserto  senior  Gargettius  horto. 

Stat.  Silv.  I.  3,  90. 

(Cf.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  885.  Pausan.  Eliac.  II.  Athen. 
p.  234  F.  Plut.  I.  p.  6  A.  et  p.  16  A.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph. Vesp.  941.  Ach.  703.  Marm.  Oxon.  52.) 

Paid,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Krahafa,  or  Gar-  Paiiene. 
gettus  where  there  are  many  vestiges  of  antiquity^. 


g  Itiner.  p.  7S.  Stuart's  Ant.  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  7b.  Buck.  Corp. 

of  Ath.  t.  III.  p.  xii.  Inscr.  I.  1.  p.  1 16.  No.  7&. 
'"T.  II.  p.  371.  k  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  7.0.  DoJ- 

'  Stuart's  Ant.  of  Ath.  III.  well,  t.  I.  p.  529. 

p.  xvi.     Spon,    t.    II.    p.    104. 
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may  perhaps  be  Pallene,  which  we  know  from  Plu- 
tarch was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former  da- 
mns. (I.  p.  6  A.)  It  is  doubtless  the  same  town 
called  Pallenis  by  Athenaeus.  (VI.  26.)  In  Ando- 
cides  it  is  written  Pallenium.  (De  Myst.  p.  53.) 
The  orator  alludes  to  an  engagement  which  took 
place  there  prior  to  the  Persian  invasion.  This,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  was  fought  by  Pisistratus 
against  the  Athenian  party  who  opposed  his  return  to 
his  country.  (I.  62.)  Aminias  of  Pallene  commanded 
the  galley  which  first  began  the  action  at  Salamis, 
according  to  the  Athenian  account.  (Herod.  VIII. 
84.)  Minerva  was  especially  worshipped  in  this 
town,  whence  she  is  not  unfrequently  termed  Pal- 
lenis. 

Aj(ja«5  8s  9^YlKoy  Muv8/a  YlaXXrivldi, 
YluTpcu   oeyct\[/,aT   eyxaroixifi  Qswv. 

Lycophr.  1261. 

n«AA>JVi?Of  yxp  (TSjXVOV   STCTtSpCUV  TTuyov 

Alixg  'ASava,' —  EulilP.  Heracl.  849. 

Cf.  Herod,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  [Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  233. 
Theophr.  ap.  Diog.   Laert.  p.  298.    Psephism.  ap. 
Plut.  Vit.    Antiph.   Chandl.  71.    Marm.    Sand,  et 
Oxon.  52.1] 
Agnus.  We   may  collect  from   Plutarch,   that  Agnus,  a 

demus  of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  or  Attalis,  was  in 
this  vicinity.  (Steph.  Byz.  et  Harpocr.  v.  'AyvoZg.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  some  feuds  existed  at  a  remote 
period  between  the  Pallenians  and  Agnusians,  owing 
to  which  no  intermarriages  ever  took  place  amongst 
them.  (Plut.  I.  p.  6  A.  ^sch.  in  p.  198.  442.  De- 

'  The  citations  in  brackets  are  given  from  Dr,  Elmsley's  MS. 
annotations  on  the  Attic  Demi. 
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mosth.  p.  232.  320.  EDEIAE  HAFNONTI  eTSIA 
ESTI  TOI  AEOI.  Fragm.  legis  veteris  apud  Steph.>» 
Choiseul,  1.  4.  Marm.  Oxon.  411.  Spon,  t.  II.  p. 
373.) 

Mount  Pentelicus,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  Penteiicus 
beautiful  marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  re- 
tains its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the  chain 
of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Pausa- 
nias  reports  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was  placed  on 
its  summit.  (Attic.  32.  Strab.  IX.  p.  399-  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  UevTeXiKo^,  Vitruv.  11.  8.)  "  Pentelikon," 
says  Dodwell,  "  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot 
"  of  Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
"  three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed 
"  summit ;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied,  and 
"  the  greater  part  is  either  mantled  with  woods,  or 
"  variegated  with  shrubs.  Several  villages,  and  some 
"  monasteries  and  churches,  are  seen  near  its  base"." 
The  same  traveller  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  Pentelic  quarries,  which  he  visited,  and  ex- 
amined with  attention". 

According  to  sir  W.  Gell,  the  great  quarry  is 
forty-one  minutes  distant  from  the  monastery  of 
Penteli,  and  affords  a  most  extensive  prospect  from 
Cithaeron  to  SuniumP. 

There  was  a  demus  named  Pentele  belonging  toPentele. 
the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  which  was  situated  proba- 
bly at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  the  quarries. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  UevTeAv?.  Cf  Plut.  Vit.  Publ.  Lucian. 
Jov.  Trag. 

The  range  of  hills   now  called    Turko  vouni^, 

m  From  Dr.  Elmsley's  MS.  "  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  498. 

notes  on  the  Demi.  v  Itiner.  p.  64. 

"  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  497.  i  Cell's  Itin.  p.  68.  and  p.  77. 
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which  unites  Pentelicus  with  mount  Anchesmus,  is 

Briiessus  commonlj  supposed  to  correspond  with  Brilessus, 
enumerated  by  Strabo  among  the  Attic  mountains. 
(IX.  p.  399.)  Thucydides  reports  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, in  their  first  invasion  of  Attica,  laid 
waste  the  lands  between  Brilessus  and  Parnes.  (II. 
23.)     At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  and  near  the 

Cephisia.  sourcc  of  the  Ccpliissus,  was  the  demus  Cephisia, 
which  has  preserved  its  name.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  had  a  beautiful 
villa  there.  (Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph.  II.  A.  Gell. 
XVIII.  10.)  The  ethnic  is  Kyi4>iaeig.  (Plut.  Apol. 
Socr.  p.  33.  Isaius,  p.  121.  et  125.  iEschin.  p.  121. 
et  320.  Lys.  p.  847.  Plat.  ap.  Laert.  p.  188.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  397.  Chandl.  I.  Marm.  Oxon.  LI  I.)  It  was 
enrolled  in  the  tribe  of  Erechtheus.  (Harpocr.  v. 
Ky]cf>ia-i€vg.)  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  at  Kephisia  several 
churches  full  of  marble,  and  the  foundation  of  an- 
cient walls,  which  mark  the  site  of  a  demus.  Under 
a  spreading  platanus  in  the  village  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Cephisus'".  The  other  spring  is  at 
a  church  called  Agios  Soteros,  nearer  Pentelicus, 

Trinemeis.  where  must  havc  stood  the  demus  of  Trinemeis, 
which  Strabo  places  at  the  source  of  this  river.  (IX. 
p.  400.)  It  belonged  to  the  Cecropian  tribe.  (Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Tpiv€[xeii.) 

Near  Cephisia,  as  we  collect  from  Diogenes  Laer- 

HephBestia- tius,  was  the  dcmus  Hepha3stiadas,  so  called  from  a 
temple  of  Vulcan  situated  there,  or,  according  to 
others,  from  a  hero  named  Hepliaestius.  (Steph.  Byz. 
V.  'Hcpaiaria,  Isaeus,  p.  232.)  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  Life  of  Plato,  speaks  of  another  temple  in  the 

f  Itiner.  p.  72.  Dodwell,  t.  I.  p.  528. 
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same  vicinity,  sacred  to  Hercules,  (III.  41.)  whence 
the  site  now  called  EraJdida  probably  derived  its 
name.  This  village,  according  to  Dodwell,  is  pret- 
tily situated,  enriched  with  olive  trees,  vineyards, 
and  gardens,  and  interspersed  with  a  few  ancient 
traces ;  it  commands  also  a  view  of  the  Athenian 
acropolis^. 

Marousi^,  a  village  a  little  to  the  south-east  of 
Erahlida,  may  be  some  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Diana  Amarusia,  worshipped  at  Athmonia,  or  Ath- Athmonia 

.  ^  T-»  '''^^  Ath- 

monum,  a  demus  of  Attica,  as  we  learn  from  Pau-monum. 
sanias.  (Attic.  32.  Harpocr.  v.  'AS^ovia,  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  "M[i.ovov,  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  190.  Isa^us,  Orat.  de 
Philoctem.  Haered.  p.  59-  Demosth.  in  Stephan.  p. 
1118.  Lys.  ap.  Harpocr.  v.  S^ypa-yye/ov,  Chandl.  IV.  1.) 
A^ear  31en'td'i,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cephisia,  are 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acharnae,  the  most  Achamae. 
considerable  of  the  Attic  demi,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucydides,  since  it  furnished  alone  3000  heavy- 
armed  men  for  the  service  of  the  state.  This  cir- 
cumstance induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Acharnae,  with  a  view  of  provoking 
the  Athenian  troops  to  quit  the  walls  of  their  city, 
and  hazard  an  engagement.  (Thuc.  II.  19.)  Acharnae 
was  sixty  stadia  from  Athens,  which  distance  agrees 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  Menidi.  (Thuc.  II. 
21.)  Aristophanes,  in  the  play  which  takes  its  title 
from  this  demus,  represents  the  Acharnians  as  char- 
coal burners,  (V.  34.  ubi  vid.  Schol.)  other  comic 
writers  stigmatized  them  as  rough  and  boorish. 
(Etym.  M.  v.  AjsvaxapveZ.  Cf  Aristoph.  Acharn.  175. 

5  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  523.        '  Stuart's  Aut.  of  Ath.  III.  Dod- 
well, t.  I.  p.  523, 
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Pausanias  reports  that  ivy  was  first  discovered  here. 
(Attic.  32.  Epigr.  ap.  Suid.  v.  'A^^ape/x')??.) 

rioAXaXJj  sv  fly/xfXj]  xai  sv  (7x>]v»;(r»  TsfljjXcof 

Quasque  rudes  thyrsos  hederis  vestistis  Acharnae. 

Stat.  Tiieb.  XII.  633. 

Pindar  also  celebrates  the  valour  of  the  Achamians  : 

'Ayapvaj  8s  TraXaiiparov 

Euavogsj —  Nem.  II.  24. 

Acharnae  contained  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
Agyieus,  Hercules,  Minerva,  Hygeia,  and  Hippia, 
and  Bacchus  Melpomenus,  and  Cissus.  Athenaeus 
speaks  of  certain  magistrates  of  Acharnae  called 
Parasiti.  p.  234.  F.  235.  D.  Cf.  [Plat.  I.  435.  Isaeus, 
p.  25^.  ^schin.  p.  80.  Lysias,  p.  881.  Demosth.  p. 
1215.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  347-  Dionys.  ad  Ammaeum, 
p.  742.  Schol.  Plat.  122.  Chandl.  IV.  1.  et  V.  Marm. 
Sand.  Marm.  Oxon.  52."]  Dodwell  places  the  re- 
mains of  Acharnae  about  an  hour  from  Kasha,  and 
near  Menidi ;  here  he  observed  some  blocks,  traces 
and  foundations  of  a  considerable  town,  at  the  foot 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  church  of  Agioi  Saranta^.  Beyond  Acharnae, 
towards  the  north-west,  was  the  demus  Chastia,  the 
name  of  which  remains  unchanged.  (Hesych.  v.  Xa- 
o-T/eTf.)  Sir  W.  Gell  noticed  near  Kastia  some  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  >'.  The  chain  of  hills  to  the  south- 
icarius  wcst  of  AchamsB  may  perhaps  be  the  Icarius  of 
Pliny,  (IV.  7)  now  Tragomano^.  To  the  north 
of  Menidi,  and  on  the  road  to  Oropus,  was  the  de- 

"  The  citations  within  brack-  "  Classical  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  521. 

ets  are  from  Dr.  Elmsley's  MS.  >  Itiner.  p.  50. 

notes.  '"■  Gell's  Itiner.  p.  49. 
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inus  and  fortress  of  Deceleia,  which  was  about  1 25  Dert-ieia. 
stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  considered 
of  great  importance,  from  its  situation  on  the  road 
to  Euboea,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of 
their  supplies :  when  therefore  by  the  advice  of  Al- 
cibiades  it  was  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  a  Lace- 
daemonian force,  they  became  exposed  to  great  loss 
and  inconvenience.  (Thuc.  VI.  91.  VII.  19.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  396.)  Thucydides  reports  that  Deceleia  was 
visible  from  Athens ;  and  Xenophon  observes  that 
the  sea  and  Piraeus  could  be  seen  from  thence. 
(Hell.  I.  1,  25.)  Herodotus  states  that  the  lands  of 
the  Deceleans  were  always  spared  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  in  their  invasion  of  Attica,  because 
they  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndaridae  the  place 
where  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus  when  they 
came  to  Attica  in  search  of  her.  (IX.  73.  Diod.  Sic. 
XIII.  336.  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  II.  76.)  This  demus 
formed  part  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Steph.  Byz, 
v.  AeKeXeia,  Lys.  Orat.  in  Pandeon.  p.  730,  731.  He- 
rod. IX.  15.  Strab.  IX.  p.  397.  Demosth.  in  Cal- 
lipp.  p.  1236.)  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  Deceleia  as 
situated  on  a  round  detached  hill,  connected  by  a 
sort  of  isthmus  with  mount  Parnes,  From  the  top 
is  an  extensive  view  both  of  the  plains  of  Athens 
and  Eleusis.  The  fortress  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass 
through  Parnes  to  Oropus.  The  nearest  habitation  Fames 
is  Vcu'ihobi^.  North  of  Deceleia,  on  the  side  of 
Boeotia,  was  the  demus  Sphendale,  or  Sphendalus, 
as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  Mardonius.  (IX.  15.)     Steph.  Byz.  as- 

'  Itiner.  p.  lOfi. 
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signs  it  to  tlie  tribe  lIii)pothoontis.  (v.  il^ev^aAv;.) 
(Eon.  Near  Deceleia  was  also  the  demiis  G^jon,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Ilippothoon,  as  we  learn  from  Har- 
pocration.  (Demosth.  in  Macart.  j).  1050.  ilischin. 
in  Ctes.  p.  70.  [Marm.  Oxon.  52.]  Spon,  t.  II.  p. 
448.)  Mount  Parnes,  now  Noxea,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
tliat  province,  being  connected  with  Pcntelicus  to 
the  south,  and  towards  Boeotia  with  Cithaeron.  "  It 
"  is  intermingled,"  says  Dodwell,  "  with  a  multipli- 
"  city  of  glens,  crags,  and  well  wooded  rocks  and 
"  precipices,  and  richly  diversified  with  scenery, 
"  vv^hich  is  at  once  grand  and  picturesque ;  its  sum- 
"  mit  commands  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
"  try."  Pausanias  says  that  on  mount  Parnes  there 
was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Parnethius,  and  an  altar  of 
Jupiter  Semaleus.  (Attic.  32.  Cf.  Etym.  v.  ""EiraKpiog 
Zivg.)  It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Cf.  Plin.  XL  37.) 

Qua  saxoso  loca  Parnctlii 

Subjecta  jacent.  Senec.  Hippol.  4. 

Dives  et  J^galeos  iiemorum,  Parnesque  benignus 
Vitibus.  Stat.  Theb.  XII.  630. 

(Cf.  Thuc.  II.  23.  Theophr.  de  Sign.  Tempest. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  399.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Udpvrjf.)  Accord- 
ing to  Hesychius,  the  district  between  Parnes  and 
Diacria  re- Brauron  was  called  Diacria.  (v.  AiaKoia.)  In  the 
vicinity  of  Deceleia  was  Aphidna,  a  demus  of  the 
tribe  Leontis,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  se- 
creted Helen.  (Herod.  IX.  73.  Strab.  IX.  p.  396. 
Plut.  Thes.  Isocr.  Paneg.  Helen,  p.  212.)  Demos- 
thenes reports  that  Aphidna  was  more  than  120 
stadia  from  Athens.   De  Cor.  p.  238.  Cf.  [Plat.  I. 
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431.  Demosth.  p.  1348.  Dinarch.  p.  17.  Isaeus,  p. 
136.  iEschin.  p.  168.  201.  294.  Plut.  II.  628  D. 
Pseudopl.  Demosth.  Scliol.  Plat.  116.  Choiseul,  1.  17. 
et  25.  ChandL  70.  Leontidi  tribuit  Stephanus,  Adri- 
anidi  Marm.  Oxon.  LII.*^] 

Near  mount  Parnes  was  a  place  called  Harma,  Harms 
in  which  direction  if  it  was  observed  to  lighten, 
Theori  were  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle ; 
whence  arose  the  proverb  'A(7T/3a7r>;  '^i  "Apfxaro^.  (Strab. 
IX.  p.  404.  Cf.  Hesych.  et  Eustath.  II.  B.)  Strabo 
informs  us  that  Harma  was  near  Phyle.  (IX.  p.  404. 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v."Ap[xa.) 

Phyle,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  Phyie. 
as  the  scene  of  Thrasybulus'  first  exploit  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  country,  was  situated  about  100 
stadia  from  Athens,  according  to  Diodorus,  (XLI. 
415.)  but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  distance  at 
more  than  120  stadia.  (Pseph.  in  Or.  de  Cor.  p.  238. 
Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  II.  4,  2.  Lys.  in  Eratosth.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  Strab.  IX.  p.  396.  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
1021.  .^lian.  Ep.  ad.  Cnem.)  It  belonged  to  the 
tribe  ffineis.  (Harpocr.  et  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^vX^, 
Chandl.  CI  I.)  The  fortress  of  Phyle,  according  to 
sir  W.  Gell,  is  now  B'lgla  Castro.  "  It  is  situated 
"  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have 
"  been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
"  proached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is  a 
"  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  with 
"  the  acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in  the 
"  distance*^."  Dodwell  maintains  that  its  modern 
name  is  Argiro  Castro.  He  describes  at  length  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress.     The  town  was  placed  near 

b  from  Dr.  Elmsley's  MS.  notes.  "  Itiner.  p.  52. 
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the  toot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis ;  some  traces  of  it 
yet  remain,  which  consist  of  the  foundations  of  a 
square  tower,  and  a  transverse  wall  to  guard  the 
pass,  and  several  large  blocks  scattered  al)out''. 
Pciii.i.ii.'.   Near  Ai)hidna  were  the  demi   Perihidie,  Titacida?, 

Titacida',  ' 

Thyrgo-  and  I'hyrgonida^,  which  were  changed  from  the 
tribe  -lEantis  to  that  of  Antiochus.  (Harpocr.  v.  Svp- 
ioyvidai.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ueppi^ai.)  Titacidaj  was 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Titacus,  who  re- 
vealed to  the  Dioscuri  the  spot  where  Helen  had 
been  secreted.  (Herod.  IX.  73.  Harpocr.  v.  TiraKi'^ai, 
Steph.  Byz.  ead.  v.)  Suidas  assigns  Thyrgonida^  to 
the  tribe   Ftolemais.   (v.  Bvpyuvt'tat.)     In   the   same 

rseania.  distdct  was  probably  situated  Pceania,  the  native 
place  of  Phya,  a  female  who  personified  Minerva, 
on  the  restoration  of  Pisisti'atus  to  the  tyrany,  after 
his  first  expulsion.  (Herod.  I.  60.)  It  was  however 
still  more  celebrated  as  having  given  birth  to  De- 
mosthenes. (vEsch.  in  Ctes.  passim,  Plut.  Vit.  De- 
mosth.)  This  demus  was  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeania.  Suid.  v.  Ilaiavie'ig,  Lys.  de  Ari- 
stoph.  Pec.  p.  622.  [Plato,  I.  30.  354.  367.  II.  1. 
Schol.  Plat.  143.  Demosth.  p.  1332,  571.  1147,  814. 
Is£eus,  p.  90,  92.  Chandl.  IV.  l.'^) 

Lipsy.  Above  Paeania  was  Lipsydrium,  a  fortress  occu- 

pied by  the  Alcmseonidae  during  the  usurpation  of 
the  Pisistratidie.  (Herod.  V.  62.)  Near  the  Boeo- 
tian frontier  stood  Panactum,  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  as  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  having  been  seized  by  the  latter 
after  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  by  them  razed  to 
the  ground.  (Thuc.  V.  3,  et  42.  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 

''  Class.  Tour,  t.  I.  p.  502.        ^  Cited  from  Dr.  Elmsley's  notes. 
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p.  445.  Cf.  Harpocr.  et  Steph.  Byz.  v.  UdvaKTov.) 
This  fortress  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Kako 
Skdesl,  between  Phyle  and  Thebes.  Sir  W.  Gell 
notices  the  tower  and  pass  of  Sialesi,  and  observes, 
"  that,  though  there  are  no  positive  vestiges  of  re- 
"  mote  antiquity  on  this  spot,  it  has  been  fortified 
"  by  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  tower  yet  visible.  The 
"  last  traces  of  the  fortifications  descend  to  a  rough 
"  valley^." 

Near  Panactum  was  a  spot  named  Drymus,  ac-Dn-mus. 
cording  to  Demosthenes,  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  445.  Cf. 
Harpocr.  in  voc. 

More  to  the  west,  and  on  the  road  from  Eleusis 
to  Plata^a,  was  the  town  of  Eleutherse,  which  ap- Eiemherae. 
pears  to  have  once  belonged  to  Boeotia,  but  finally 
became  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica.  (Strab. 
IX.  p.  412.)  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Eleuthe- 
rians  were  not  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  but  vo- 
luntarily united  themselves  to  that  people,  from  their 
constant  enmity  to  the  Thebans.  (Attic.  38.)  Bac- 
chus is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this  town.  (Diod. 
Sic.  III.  139)  Eleutherae  was  already  in  ruins  when 
Pausanias  visited  Attica,  (loc.  cit.  Cf  Boeot.  1.  Xen. 
Hell.  V.  4,  14.  Plut.  Qusest.  Grcjec.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'EXevOepat.)  This  ancient  site  probably  corresponds 
with  that  now  called  Gypto  Castro,  where  modern 
travellers  have  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
fortress  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently  de- 
signed to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithseron.  According 
to  Dodwell  the  form  of  the  enclosure  is  oblong,  and 
measures  about  360  yards  in  length,  and  110  in 
breadth.    The  walls  are  fortified  with  square  towers, 

'  Itiner.  p.  ;")."). 
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projecting  from  them  at  unequal  distances.  Many 
of  these  are  nearly  entire.  Within  the  peribolus  of 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  large  oblong  rectangu- 
lar buildings,  composed  of  a  few  layers  of  blocks  of 
a  polygonal  form,  which  probably  constituted  the 
cclla  of  a  temple^. 
(Enoc.  Contiguous  to  Eleuthersc  was  ffinoe,  as  we  learn 

from  a  passage  of  Sophocles  quoted  by  Strabo,  VIII. 
p.  375. 

Thucydides  also  reports  that  it  was  on  the  confines 
of  Boeotia.  The  Lacedaemonians  besieged  it  in  their 
first  invasion  of  Attica,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  without  effect.  (II.  18.)  It 
was  afterwards  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  by  Ari- 
starchus,  an  Athenian  officer.  (Thuc.  VIII.  98.  Cf. 
Herod.  V.  74.  Plat.  Protag.  p.  310.)  This  demus 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Hippothoon.  (Harpocr.  v. 
Olvoy],  Chandl.  71.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  for- 
tress are  to  l)e  seen  on  the  site  now  called  BlachL 
Sir  W.  Gell,  however,  identifies  Gypto  Castro  with 
CEnoe^'. 

Having  now  concluded  the  periegesis  of  Attica, 
and  assigned  to  the  several  demi  their  respective 
sites,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  identify  them  with  any  degree  of 
probability,  we  have  yet  to  enumerate  several,  the 
positions  of  which  are  altogether  undetermined. 
^Ethaiidae.  -^thalidse,  of  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Harpocr.  et  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  AlSaXi^ai,  Isaeus,  p.  30.  Chandl.  IV.  1.  Spon, 
t.  II.  p.  382.) 

B  Class.  Tour,  1. 1,  p.  283.     ''  lliner,  p.  29.  Dodwell,  1. 1,  p.  284. 
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Hamaxanteia,  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Har-iiamaxau. 
pocr.  et  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'A/xa^avxe/a,  Chandl.  IV.  1. 
LXXIIL  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  384.) 

Anacaea,  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocr.  etAnacaea. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ava/ca/a.  Diog.  Laert.  Zenon.  VII.  10. 
et  12.  p.  371,  372.) 

Apollonieis,  a  demus  enrolled  in  the  tribe  of  At-ApoUo- 

5  iiieis. 

talus.  (Steph,  Byz.  et  Hesych.  v.  \TioKXaviei:g.) 

Atene,  or  Atenia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antio-Atene. 

chis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Arvjvo?.  Chandl.  71.  Spon,  t.  II. 

p.  390.) 

Acherdus,  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Steph.  Byz.  Acherdus. 

V.  "Ax^p^ovg.  ^schin.  in  Timarch.  p.  128.  [Marcell. 

Vit.  Thuc.  p.  725.  ed.  Baver\] 

Achradus,  the  tribe  of  which  is  unknown.  (Steph.  Achradus. 

Byz.  V.  'Ay^pa^ovg.  Aristoph.  Eccles.  360.) 

Bate,  of  the  tribe  iEgeis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bar-^.  Bate. 
Isocr.  II.  488.  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  Rhet.  Chandl.  III. 
Hesych.  BarvjOev.) 

Berenicidae,  of  the  tribe  Ptolemais,  named  after  Berenici- 
Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bepev;- 

Brutidae  a  phratria.  (Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  1 366.)  Bmtidae. 
The  name  of  Buteia,  or  Butadae,  served  to  desiff-  Buteia  sive 

Butadee. 

nate  both  a  demus  and  a  well-known  Athenian  fa- 
mily descended  from  the  hero  Butei.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  termed  Eteobutadae : 

'H  As|X£a  Aa;^>]Toj  'Erso/SouTaSr;. 

Alex.  Com.  ap.  Athen.  VI.  44. 

The  priests  of  Minerva  Polias  were  always  chosen 
from  their  body.  (JEschin.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  47.  Cf. 

■  Cited  bv  Dr.  Elmslev. 
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Niceph.  in  Synes.  de  Insornn,  llaipocr,  vv.  liovreta 

et  BovToi^ai.  Etym.  M.  v.  'KTtofSovra^at.  Choiseul,  1.  16. 

Chandl.  IV.  1.) 
Gorgyne.        Gorgyiie,  a  wicked  peoi)le  of  Attica,  (Suid.  v.  Vop- 

yvvY].) 
Dcedaiidaj.       Dcedalidaj,  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 

Aa/^aA/^a;.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.) 
Deirades.        Dcirades,  of  the  tribe  Leontis.   (Steph.   Byz.  et 

Harpocr.  v.  Aeipa^eg.  Plut.  Alcib.  I.  204  F.  Spon,  t. 

11.  p.  397.) 
Edapteis.        Edaptcis,  a  demus  of  Attica,  as  appears  from  an 

inscription  cited  by  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  403. 
Eiresidae,        Eiresidae,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 

Elpea{^ai.  Diog.  Laert.  Plat.  III.  42.  'Hpeai^ai.  Chandl. 

60.) 
Hecaie.  Hecale,  of  the    tribe    Leontis,  .(Steph.    Byz.    v. 

'EKakTj,)  where  Jupiter  was  worshipped  by  the  title 

of  'E/^aAfiof,  (Hesych.)  'EKakeiog   Zevg.    (Demosth.  in 

Neaer.  p.  1365.) 
Eiaeus.  Elseus,  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.     Steph.  Byz. 

V.  'EXaievg.  [Chandl.  71.  et  IV.  2.  Marm.  apud  Spon, 

CIV.  Adrianidi  tribuit  Marm.  Spon,  art.  42.^] 
Enna.  Enna,  a  demus  of  Attica,  according  to  the  Scho- 

liast of  Callimachus,  in  the  Hymn  to  Ceres. 
Epieicidae,       Epicicidae,  of  the  Cecropian  tribe.    Steph.  Byz.  v. 

'ETTieiKi'^ai.  [Marm.  Oxon.  52.  forsan  Spon,  art.  42.] 
Epicephi-        Epiccpliisia,  of  the  tribe  CEneis.  (Diog.  Laert.  V. 

57.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'ETriKYjcpia-ia.) 
Erechthia.       Ercclithia,  of  the  tribe  iEgeis.    (Steph.   Byz.   v. 

'Epex^ia.  Plut.  Vit.  Isocr.  in  Dec.  Rhet.) 
Ericeia.  Ericcia,  also  of  the  tribe  jEgeis.    Suid.  v.  'EpUeia. 

I'EpiKaievg,  Marm.  Oxon.  LIV.  1.] 

^  From  Dr.  Eluislev's  M^.  notes. 
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Hermus,  or  Hermoi,  of  the  tribe  Acaniantis.  (Har-  Hemios 

,/  .  sive  Her- 

pocr,  et  Suid.  v.    Ep(xoi.)     From  a  passage  in  Plu-moi. 
tarch  it  would   seem  that  this   place   was  situated 
near  Athens,  on  the  road  to  Eleusis.  Plut.  I.  751  U. 
["Epfxeioi,  Chandl.  60.  et  Marm.  Sand.   v.  Phot.  v. 
'  Kp[x(oi.j 

Eroeadse,  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.    Harpocr.  et  Erceadw. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Epoia^ai.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  1365. 
[Plat.  ap.  Laert.  p.  188.  Chandl.  70.  Phot.  v.  'Epo/a- 

Ercheia,  of  the  tribe  jEgeis.  Harpocr.  v.  ''Epyeia.  Ercheia. 
Demosth.  in  Nea^r.  [Isaeus,  p.  30.  jEschin,  p.  244, 
246,  531.  Dinarch.  p.  30.  Plato,  I.  302.  Demosth. 
501.  This  was  the  demus  of  Xenophon  and  Iso- 
crates.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  109-  Plut.  Isocr.  Dion.  Ha- 
lic.  in  Isseo.  Choiseul,  1.  7.] 

Euonymia,  or  Euonymus,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis.  Euoimnia 
Harpocr.  v.  Evwvvfxog,  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ev(ovv[xia.   [^-nymus. 
schin.  p.  78.  Demosth.  581.  Theophrast.  ap.  Laert. 
p.  298.  Plutarch.  Lye.  Rhet.  Chandl.  IL  IV.  1.  IV. 
2.  Choiseul,  1.  26.  1.  35.] 

Themaci  is  assigned  by  Harpocration  to  the  tribe  T^^^^*^' 
of  Erechtheus,  but  by  Steph.  Byz.  to  that  of  Pto-i^^*^"^- 
lemy.  (v.  QvifxaKoi.)     Andocides  calls  it  Themacus. 
(de  My  St.  p.  3.  et  4.) 

Among  the  various  cities  of  the  name  of  Thebes,  Thebe. 
one  is  ascribed  to  Attica   by  Stephanus   Byz.    (v. 
e^f3yj.  Cf.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  117,  118.) 

Thrion,  a  demus  of  Attica.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Qpia.)  tiiHoh. 

Hippotamadae,  of  the  tribe  ffineis.   (Steph.  Byz.  Hippota- 

'i  "^         T-»i_  •  ^  1  ./       mada?. 

V.    iTTTroTaixahai.  Phot.  v.    iTTTroOa^^.) 

Histisea,    a   demus,    the    tribe    of  which    is    notHistiaa. 

known.  (Strab.  X.  p.  445.   Demosth.  in  Lacrit.  p. 

929.  Phot.  V.  'Icrrea.) 
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itea.  Itea,  of  tlic  tribe  Acamantis.  (Harpocr.  v.  'Irea, 

Phot.  ead.  v.  Antiochidi  tribuunt  Marmor.  Oxen. 
LII.  et  Chandl.  ubi  EITEAION  scribitur".] 

lonidie.  lonidae,  of  tlie  tribe  iEgeis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'lavi^at 

et  Hesych.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  421.) 

Caie.  Cale,  a  demus  of  Attica,  as  it  appears  from  Ste- 

phanas Byz.  (v.  'AyyeX'fj.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  421.) 

Cephale.  Cephalc,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis.  (Suid.  v.  Kf</)a- 
XrjSev.  Aristoph.  Av.  417.)  Pausanias,  who  writes  it 
in  the  plural,  states  that  the  Dioscuri  were  espe- 
cially worshipped  there.  (Attic.  32.  Chandl.  V. 
Marm.  Oxon.  52.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  423.) 

Cedi  sive  Ccdi,  or  Ccdse,  was  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by  Spon,  t.  II.  p. 
424.  This  demus  is  also  alluded  to  by  Demosthe- 
nes, in  Everg.  [Marm.  Oxon.  LII.] 

Cetti.  Cetti,  of  the  tribe  Leontis.   (Lys.  ap.  Harpocr.  v. 

Ktjtt&Z.)  Eubulus  the  comic  writer  was  of  this  de- 
mus. (Suid.  V.  Y.vfBovXog.  Phot.  v.  K^ttoV.) 

cicynna.  Cicynna,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  where  a  festival 
of  Apollo  was  held.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  134.  ubi  vid. 
Schol.  Lysias,  p.  593,  595.  Chandler,  60.) 

Cothocidae.  Cothocidae,  the  tribe  of  which  is  uncertain,  was 
the  demus  of  the  orator  jEschines.  (Plut.  in  Dec. 
Rhet.  Apollon.  Vit.  ^sch.  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  243. 
iEschin.  Ep.  ad  Ctesiph.  Phot.  v.  KoBcoKilai.) 

Conthyie.  Conthylc,  of  the  tribe  Pandionis  or  Ptolemais. 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  233.  et  Schol.  Phot.  v.  KovBvXfj.) 

Crioa.  Crioa,  of  the    tribe    Antiochis.    (Steph.   Byz.   v. 

Kpiaa,  Demosth.  in  Phoenipp.  Hesych.  v.  KpiaQev.) 

Cydathe-  Cydathcnaeum,  of  the  tribe  Pandionis.  Steph. 
Byz.  et  Harpocr.  v.  KvlaQ-^vaiov,  Aristoph.  Vesp,  894. 

»  MS.  note  of  Dr.  Elmsley. 
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[Plato,  I.  239.  Demosth.  p.  743,  1356.  .Eschin.  p. 
131.  Schol.  Plat.  43.  Chaiidl.  p.  48.  I.  CIX.  Marm. 
Oxon.  52.  Choiseul,  1,  6.  1.  15.  Hesychius  reports 
that  it  was  in  the  city.]  Andocides  was  of  this  de- 
mus.  (Plut.  Dec.  Rhet.  Vit.  Andoc.  Spon,  t.  II.  p. 
429.) 

Cydantidae,  of  the  tribe  ^geis,  (Harpocr.)  or  Pto- Cydantidse. 
lemais,  according  to  Suidas.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ky- 
havTi^atf  Dinarch.  p.  43.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  1352. 
Choiseul,  1.  36.) 

Cytheron,  or   Cytherus,   of  the  tribe   Pandionis.  Cythems. 
(Harpocr.  v.  Kv6^pov.)     We  learn  from  Strabo  that 
it  was  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  Cecrops.   (IX. 
p.  397.   Steph.  Byz.  v.  KvSfjpog.   [Phot.  v.  KvQyjpiog, 
Chandl.  p.  48.  Marm.  Oxon.  52.]  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  430.) 

Cycala,  assigned  to  the  tribe  iEantis   by  Hesy-Cycaia. 
chilis,  (v.  KvKaKa.) 

[^Cyprii,  a  demus,  the  tribe  unknown.  (Isaeus,  p.  c>-prii. 
15.  Demosth.  p.  249-  Eu/Sof Ao^,  Mi/>jo-/$€cy,  Ki^^/of.  Ari- 
stoph.  Equit.  895.  et  Schol.  Eccles.  317.  Suidas,  Ko- 
Trpiog  avrjp'  wg  airo  '^■fj^ov'  Xeyei  ^e  t'jv  KOTrpoXoyoV  rj  Kr^irovpog 
Ttapa  T^v  Koirpov.  KoTrpeioi.  Chandl.  71.] 

Cyrtiadae,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis.    (Hesych.   v.  Cyniadae. 
Kvpria^jai.  [Chandl.  62.  KvpTe:^air\ 

Colypes,  assigned  to  the  tribe  -Egeis  by  Suidas.  Coij-pes. 
(v.  KwAvTref.) 

Leccum,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis.  (Hesych.  v.  XUkov.)  Leccum. 

Leuconoium,  of  the   tribe  Leontis.  (Harpocr.  v.  Leuco- 
AiVKovrAov.    Dcmosth.  in   Aphob.  p.  818.  in  Polycl. 
p.  1215.  Plut.  in  Demosth.  et  Dinarch.     Meton  the 
celebrated  mathematician  was  of  this  demus.  (Phry- 
nich.  Com.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.) 

McTWV  6  AiUX&VOsUf,  6  T«J  XprjVCi§  uyctiv. 

[Marm.  Oxon.  52.] 
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Melaenfe. 


iHiuopyni.      Leucoj)yra,  of   the   tribe   Antioehis.    (Hesych.  v. 

AevKOTTvpa.) 
Lusia.  Lusia,  of  tlie  tribe  (Eneis.   Harpocr.  ct  Steph.  v. 

Aov(7ia.  Isa'us  de  Apollon.  Hatred,  p.  172.  [Demosth. 
p.  ,548.   Phot.  V.  Aovaievg.'] 

Melseneis  or  Melienae,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  MeXami^:)  Callimachus,  however, 
wrote  the  name  MeXaivai,  and  Statius, 

viridesque  Melaenae. 

Theb.  XII.  619. 

Miletum  was  a  place  in  Attica,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  several  inscriptions  cited  by  Spon,  (t.  II. 
p.  444.) 

Oa  or  Oeis,  of  the  tribe  Pandionis.  (Steph.  Byz. 
V.  "Oa.   Hesych.  et  Etym.  M.  Spon.  t.  II.  p.  447.) 

(Enae,  of  the  tribe  Attalis  or  Ptolemais.  Hesych. 
V,  O'lvai.  [Isaeiis  p.  294.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  44.  Chandl.  p. 
71.  et  XL] 

Otryne,  a  demus  noticed  by  Demosthenes  in  his 
oration  against  Leochares,  (p.  1083.)  and  the  poet 
Antiphanes  cited  by  Athenaeus,  who  reports  that  it 
was  famous  for  its  gudgeons.  (VII.  p.  309.) 

'Q,g  Trpoa-^aXBiv  8'  lxeX^uo"a  tov  T0i'^tMp6-)(ov 
Tov  i;(|;9oo7rcoA,r)v,  Trpoa-TiSrjft,!,  (ptiTi,  croi 
Tov  §rjju,ov  ct'JTuiv'   s'kt)  yup  <i>aX>)^i}co/* 
"AXXoj  8'  STtcaXovv,  oo;  soik   'OrqwiKOuc, 

Poeonidae,  of  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Dinarch.  ap.  Har- 
pocr. V.  YlaiavLeig.  Aristoph.  Lys.  852.) 

'Av^p  exsivYjC  IJaiov(S>jc  KiVKjoac. 

[Marm.  Oxon.  52.] 

Pambotadae,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis.  (Harpocr.  v. 
Uafj.l3<oTa^ai.  Demosth.  in  Nicostr.  p.  1250,  Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.) 


Miletnm. 


Oa  sive 
Oeis. 


fEna». 


Otrvne. 


PceonidfB. 


Pambota- 
dae. 
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Pergase,   of  the    tribe    Erechtheis.    (Harpocr.  et  Feigasi-. 
Steph.  Byz.  v,  Utpyua'^.) 

riijv  yag  slvai  MTpyucTYicrr^  evsov  ev  tuk  IjU-Sacriv. 

Aristoph.  Eq.  321. 

[It  was  the  demus  of  Nicias.  Athen.  p.  537  C. 
^lian.  Var.  Hist.  IV.  23.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Eq.  321. 
KaWiixayog  Ylepyao-vjOev.  Archon  erat  anno  quarto 
Olympiadis  CVII.  Dionysius  ad  Ammseum,  p.  734. 
ex  Philochoro.  Chandler  III.] 

Perithoidai,  of  the  tribe  (Eneis.  (Steph.  Byz.  etPerithoi- 
Suid.  V.   Uepi6o7'^ai.    Demosth.    in    Polycl.   p.  1219. 
[the  demus  of  Hyperbolus.  Plut.  I.  196  E.  530  D. 
Harpocr.  v.  Kcipcovi^ai.  Phot.  Ylepi6ci'^at.~\  Spon,  t.  11. 
p.  454.) 

Pi  thus,  of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  according  to  Steph.  Pithus. 
Byz.,  who  affirms  that  the  word  was  written  as 
n/5o$-  dolium,  and  the  ethnic  Uidevg ;  but  the  latter 
occurs  very  frequently  under  the  form  YlnT6evi,  as 
in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  (II.  23.  ed.  Gaisf  Athenseus, 
p.  234  F.)  in  the  Euthyphro  of  Plato  twice,  (p.  2.) 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  demus  of  Melitus,  the 
accuser  of  Socrates.  (Cf.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  104.  Schol. 
Plat.  2.  Ruhnken.  ad  Tim.  Isa^us  de  Menedem. 
Haered.  p.  208.  Demosth.  p.  534.)  Proclus,  how- 
ever, in  his  Commentary  on  Hesiod.  (Oper.  B.  p. 
101.)  writes  IIiQeav  ^fMov.  In  several  inscriptions  it 
is  also  UiBevi.  [Chandl.  71.  V.  Marm.  Spon,  42.] 

Phrygia  or  Phrygii,  a  spot  where  a  skirmish  took  Phngia 

,  •  ^^^^  Phrv- 

place  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  between  the  cavalry  gii- 
of  the  Boeotians  and  that  of  Athens  supported  by  a 
party  of  Thessalians.    Thuc.   II.    22.   lirTrofxayiq-   n^ 
(jeveTo  ^pay^tHa  ev  ^pnyioig. 

Plotheia,  of  the  tribe  i^geis,  (Harpocr.  et  Steph.  piotheia. 
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V.  UXwQeta,)  the  etlinic  is  HXaGevi.  (Demosth.  in  Eu- 

bul.  p.  1310.)  but  Isaeus  writes  it  IlXcoTievg.  (de  Di- 

caeog.  Ha3r.  p.  99-) 
Poros.  Poros,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Harpocr.  v.  Hopo^. 

Hesych.  v.  Uopteti.  [Attalidi  tribuit  Marmor  Oxon. 

LIL] 
Perseus.         Perseus,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Attica  according 

to  Steph.  Byz.  (v.  Ylepaev^.) 
Pteiea.  Ptelca,  of  the  tribe  QLneis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  rire- 

Aea.) 
Semachi-        Scmachidae,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis  :  it  belonged  to 

dae.  ...  .  . 

the  district  of  Epacria  according  to  Philochorus.  (ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Yyjfj.a'x^i'^ai.  Hesych.  ead.  voc.  Spon,  t. 
II.  p.  460.) 
Sporgiius.        Sporgilus,    the   tribe    uncertain.    (Steph.  Byz.  v. 

"ETTOpyiKoi.) 

Sybridae.         Sybridse,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis.  Steph.  v.  'Ev/Spi- 

^oci.  [Chandler,  p.  53.] 
Sypaiettus.      Sypalcttus,  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 

HvTraXrjTTo^.  Psephism.  ap.  Laert.  p.  373.  Isaeus,  p. 

256.) 
Sphettus.        Sphettus,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 

'E,cf)YjTTOi.)     Its  vinegar  was  accounted  most  sour  and 

pungent. 

sir'  o^si  dtsfjisvog  SfijTTi'a;, 

KuTiTrXaaev  avrov  to.  joKe^xpa. 

Aristoph.  Plut.  702. 

(Cf.  Schol.  et  Athen.  II.  76.)  From  Plutarch,  in 
his  life  of  Theseus,  we  may  infer  that  this  town 
was  to  the  east  of  Athens  in  the  vicinity  of  Garget- 
tus.  (Cf.  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  Eur.  Hippol.)  It  was 
the  demus  of  ^Eschines  the  Socratic  philosopher. 
Diod.  Sic.  XV.  496.  Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  1. 18.  [iEschin. 
p.  68, 117, 120, 124.  Lysias,  p.  593,  595.  Isaeus,  p.  28. 
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Aristoph.    Nub.    156.    et   Schol.     Choiseul,  1.    20. 
Chandl.  6*0.  Mann.  Sandv.] 

Tithras,  of  the  tribe  /Egeis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tidpa^.  Titinas. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  386.  et  Schol.) 

TCU  VSfpOO  ds  (TOD 

ctuToi(nv  evTspoicnv  r^fjt^ixTMixsv'jo 

It  was  famous  for  its  figs,  according  to  the  comic 
poet  Theojjompusj  cited  by  Athenaeus.  (XIV.  67.) 

Ma^a*,  7rA,axouvr5c,  jVp^aSsj  T»9pacriaj. 

(Spon,  t.  II.  p.  469.) 

Trigla,  a  place  at  Athens,  where  was  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Hecate  Triglanthina.  (Athen.  VII.  126.) 

Tyrmidae,  of  the  tribe  (Eneis.  (Steph.  Byz.  et  Suid.  Tyimidse. 
V.  Tvpy.i^ai.)    Harpocration  writes  it  Tvp[xe7'^ai ;  in  an 
inscription  cited  by  Spon  it  is  Tvpixe^Tjg.  (II.  p.  472.) 

Hyba  or  Hybadae,  of  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Hy'^^  she 
Byz.  V.  "T/3a.  Etym.  M.  et  Suid.  v.  'T/5a^a^.  Diog.    ^'^''^'"' 
Laert.  Theophr.  V.  57.  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  473.) 

Phormisium  or  Phormisii,  a  demus,  the  tribe  of  PJiormi. 

Slum  sive 

which  is  uncertain,  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Dinar- PiiormisH. 
chus.  (in  Demosth.  p.  95.) 

Phrearrii,  of  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  4>pe-  Phreami. 
appoi.    [It  was  the  demus  of  Themistocles.  Pint.  I.  p. 
Ill  E.  321  C.  IscEus,  p.  89.  Lys.  Apol.  p.  701.  Diogen. 
Laert.  p.  188.  Choiseul,  1.  35.]  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  478.) 

Phrittii,  an  obscure  demus   known   only  from   a  Phrittii. 
passage  in  Alciphro,  Ep.  JEgial.  ad  Struth.  yj  TrpU 
Epao-iKkea  rov   ^piTTiov,  yj  Trpog  ^iXoaTparrjV   tov  ^oXapyea 

Chitone,  a   demus   of  Attica,  where   Diana  waschitone. 
worshipped.  (Schol.  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  225.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Xnav/j.) 

Cholargus  or  Cholargeis,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Choiargus. 
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ChoUldae. 


Orvchlum. 


(Steph.  Byz.  v.  XoXapyo^.  Hesych.  v.  XcAapyeis.  Har- 

pocr.  V.  Xokapyia.) 

AvaKTTpuTog  t   ev  ccyopu  X-oXapyewv  ov=j5oj. 

Aristoi'H.  Aciiarn.  855. 

[Plat.  I.  431.  Isaeus  p.  199-  iEschin.  p.  85,  88. 
Demosth.  605.  Schol.  Plat.  116.  Plut.  I.  153.  C. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  855.  et  Ran.  86.  Choiseul,  1. 
8,  18,  20.  Chandler,  60.] 

ChoUidae,  of  the  tribe  ^geis  or  Leontis.  (Steph. 
Byz.  V.  XoXXi^ai.  Aristoph.  Ach.  404.  et  Schol.) 

AjxaioTToAjj  x«Aej  ctj,  XoWltrj;  eyo). 

[Demosth.  in  Lacrit.  Plat.  ap.  Laert.  p.  188.  XoXi'^ev^. 
It  is  also  written  XoXXei^vj^.  Lysias,  p.  481.  Chandl. 
CVIIL]  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  481.) 

Orychium,  a  spot  in  Attica,  according  to  the  poet 
Euphorion,  cited  by  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Q-pv-x^iov.) 

As  it  may  be  useful  to  bring  the  Attic  demi  to- 
gether in  one  view,  I  shall  here  subjoin  as  complete 
a  list  of  them  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  with 
the  tribe  and  ethnic  derivative  of  each. 


DEMI   ATTIC  I. 


Demus. 

Tribus. 

Popularis. 

'AyysXri 

riavSiov/Soj 

'AyyeA^fisv. 

'Ayvovs 

'AxajU,ayT«So5 

'AyvoucTJOf. 

'AygauXrj  \ 

".   r 

'E^sp(^0>]'/Soj 

'AyfJwAeuj. 

"AypuXr,    ) 

'A^>]Via 

'l7r7roSoa;vT(8oj 

'A^rjVJsyj. 

'AfljU-ov/a 

Kexp07r/8o5 

'ASjaOVrUf. 

AlyiXlu 

'AvTJOp^i'Soc 

AlyiKBug. 

A(6aA/8«»  "1 

I  A(9aA(Sr]j 

sive       V- 

AeOVTj'SoC 

<       sive 

AI^aAia      1 

1  Aifl«Asof. 

Demus. 

Al^WVYj 


'A\, 


^  1     Ai^CUVlSrJ 

I    Agct^i^vttsg 


'AAjjaouj 
'AXcoTTSx;^    ^ 
sive        > 
'AXojTrfxaj  J 

'A[Jl.X^OCVTilCi 

'Ajx^iTpoTrij 
'  Avayupovg 
Avaxaia 
'Avai^XucrToc 
'AwoAAwvJsTj 
'Apa^:^v 
"Apf/.u 

'AtYiVYj 

'Ai^jSva 
'Ap(^aevai 

'Ap(^jpSouj 

'A^pa^ovg 

BrpevJXj'Saj 
Brjcrcra 
BouTe/a  "i 
sive  V. 
BouraSaJ  I 
Bpaupcov 
rapy)jTTOf 

AsjoaSic 

Ato/x:ia 
Ejp=(ri5aj 
'Ex«A)] 
'EAaieiJj 

sive 
'EAaioui 


} 


ATTICA. 

Tribus. 

Popiilaris. 

KiXpOTTliog 

A't^aovBug. 

KexpoTTi'Sof 

}■  '  AXCiiBVC. 

Aiyrji'^Of. 

I 

AsOVTj'Sof 

'AA</j(,oucr;of. 

r  'AAojTrexsuf 
-<         sive 
[^'AKwvexriSsv. 

'  AvTio^lBog 

'ITTTTOSOOJVT/Sof 

'AjJix^avTB'j:. 

'AvTiOp^/Sof 

'AixipiTponrcnev; 

'Eg:p(^5)]»$0J 

'Avciyvpu<7iog. 

'iTTTroSoaJVTjSoj 

'Avaxais6g. 

AvT»o^(8oj 

'Ava^\'J(TTlOC. 

'AxTaA/Soj 

'ATToAAcoyjsuc. 

AiyyjtSof 

'Apciipr,viog. 



"ApfnaTsog. 

'AvTiop^/Soj 

'Arjjveuj. 

Asovr/Soc 

'A;p(5vajOf. 

OJv)j«Soj 

'Ap^agVcOf. 

'iTTTToSocovr/Sof 

'Ap,^?p5oJ(r<Of. 

'Ap^paSoua"»Of. 

Aiyjjj'Soj 

Barrfisv. 

riToAsfiaj'Soj 

BipsviKlBYjg. 

'AvTio^i^os 

B)j<rasyj. 
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Oivrj/Sof 


Alyrjtiog 

KsxpoTTi^og 

AsovTiiog 

'iTTnoSocovTiiog 

AlyrjVSof 

'AxajU,avTjSof 

Arovr/Soc 


BouTa8>]j. 

Bpacvpcavlog. 
TapyrjTTiog. 
AaiSaAj5»)c. 

ArXSAS'Jc. 

Aio/xetivg. 
Klpsa-ldYjg. 
'ExaA^flev. 


'iTTToflowVTj'Soc  'EAaiOUO'lO;. 
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ATTICA. 

Di'iiiiis. 

Tribus. 

Poiiularis. 

'EXeutrij 

'iTTTTofloWVT/Soj 

'EA5UO-JVJ0J. 

'KTTieml^ui 

Kexp07r/Soj 

'H7rj=ix/8>;j. 

'E7rixr]^r](ri« 

Ojv»;j'Sof 

'ETTixrjiprycrioj. 

'EpSTpiOC 

'EpsT^Jsyf. 

'E^e^Qia. 

A»yy]tSoj 

'Epe)(^^ie6g. 

'EpUsici 

AIy>]»Sof 

'Epjxeiyj. 

"Epiw-os 

'Axajxavr/Sof 

"Ep/xeiof. 

'EpoiaSaj 

'iTTTToQoiOVTjSoj 

'EpojaSrjf. 

"Ep^sia 

Ajy>]»5os 

'EpX'sw?- 

Evvupldoii 

Aeovr/Soj 

Eo7ropj8)j5. 

EvUiVUfXOS 

*Epep^9>j«*8o5 

EuCOVUjW-sJj. 

'E;^£AjSa» 

'Ep(;eA/8rjf. 

'HfaKJ-rlu 

'Ax«jtA«VT/Soj 

'H<pa<0"Tia8>jj. 

©ijjttaxoj 

'Efisp(^9*jj8oc 

0>]ju,axsuj. 

Qopai 

*AvT<o;^»8oj 

©opsyf. 

&6pixos 

'Ax«jU,avTi'§oj 

OopUios- 

Gpla  ^ 

sive   L 

Oiv)j'»'8of 

0^»acr»oj. 

0p/c«  1 

©u^aoixaSaj 

'l7r7ro9o«;vT»8o5 

0UftoiTa8r]j. 

0ypya)v/Saj 

A(avTi8o5 

0ypya;v«S»]5. 

'Ix«p(a 

Aiyij»8o5 

'Ixapjsuj. 

'iTTTroTaixothc/ti 

OIv)j"/'8oj 

'l7r7rOT«jU.a8)jj 

'I<rTja/« 

Alyyj/'Sof 

'lo"T*ajo'fiev. 

I  Tea 

'Ajc«jU.ayT/8of 

'Irsalof. 

'Iwv/^aj 

Aiy»j'/'8of 

'IwviSyjj. 

Kejp«a8a« 

'iTTTrofiowvTiSoc 

K£Jgi«8)3j. 

Ke/sajU-ejj 

'Ajca/xavT*8oj 

Ix  Kepajae'cov. 

KffaA:^ 

'AxatxuvTi^oc 

KeipaXijflsv. 

K>j8a» 

'Epep^6>](8of 

Ix  K»)8a!V. 

K»JTTO» 

A£Ovt/8o5 

K^^TTJOC. 

K»jip»]0-/a 

'E/3sp(;6rjj8o5 

Kjjfjjo-jso^. 

K<xuvv« 

'Axa^uvTi^oc 

Kixyvvoflsv. 

KoSa;x/8a» 

Oivrj'<'8o5 

Ko9a)x/8>)f. 

Ko/Xv) 

'IttttoSocovt/Soj 

Ix  K0/A135. 

KoAUTTOJ 

Ajy>)'«'8o5 

KoAwTTsyj. 

KoXwvof 

Alyjjj'Sof 

KoAwv^fisV. 
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Demus. 

Triinis. 

Poptilaris. 

KovflyAij 

IlxvdiO'/'t^joc 

KovSvksvg. 

KopudaWo; 

'iTTTroSoajvr/Sof 

KopvdoiWs'j;. 

Kpiwx 

'Avr;op^/Soj 

KpiU)^zV. 

KpMTillX. 

AsovTj'Soj 

Kpawr/8>]f. 

KuSaSi^vajov 

riavSjovjSoj 

KyOaSrjvajsyj. 

Kw?«VT»5«J 

A»y>)«'5oj 

Ky5avTj'S>;j. 

Kv&Yjpov 

n«v8nv«So? 

Kyfli^pjOf. 

KuxaAa 

AiavTi'Soj 

KvTrpioi  sive  KoTipioi 

K'jirpiog  et  KoVpjoj 

Ku^TiaSaj 

'  Axaauvrl^oc 

KypTiaSrjf. 

KoiAyTTej 

Alyrj'i^o: 

Aaxj'rZ      ^ 

r  AaxJryc 

sive        V. 

Olvrjtioc 

1     '', 

AaxiaSaj  J 

1  AaxjaSujc. 

r  AaiJLTrpsuc 

Aa/X7rp«) 

''Eps^Qi^thc 

1     "   '. 

(^  AajtATTTpsy,'. 

Aexxov 

'AvTJOp^/Sof 



Asuxo'vojov 

AeovTiSoj 

Ar'jxovoeyf. 

AsyxoTTupa 

'AvTio;^i'8oc 

Aoytria 

Ojvr]»'Soj 

Aoytrjsyj. 

MapaScuv 

ArOVTj'Soj 

MapaOcuvjOf. 

MsAaivai 

'AvTJOp^/Soj 

MsXaJvsyj. 

MrX(V)J 

Ksx;;o7r/Sof 

McAireyj. 

Moyvy^/« 

Mouvyp^ioj. 

Myppjvoyj 

nav8»ov»8of 

Myppivo'j(j'<oc. 

r  SoTTSTSCUV 

HuTrerij 

KsxpOTTj'Soj 

1-" 

1  SyTTfraiwy. 

"Oa  sive  "0=.j 

rTavSjovj'Soj 

"OaSsv. 

or*, 

OIv>]»"5of 

Olrja^v. 

Or/ai 

riToXr/xaiJof. 

1    'iTTTroSoWVTj'Soc 

Olvxios. 

Olvo'yj  duplex 

1  Alavr/Sof 

Otvoaioj. 

OnV    K.zpCi[lSlXOV 

AeOVTlSoj 

)      .>^..v 

O'lov  A-keXixov 

'iTTTroSowVTiSoc 
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Dennis. 

Trilms. 

l'()j)ularis. 

'OTgvvei; 

Alyjj'/'Sos 

'Orguveuj. 

\  uTtevepfJsv 

n«v8iovj8oj 

Ylctiavisvc. 

Wonmiton 

AeovTj'Soj 

Ilaiovllrjc. 

riaXXinvrj 

'AvT»o;)(;jSof 

rTaX^rjvsJc. 

riaju-ZScuraSaj 

'Epsy^SrjISoj 

najU,/3coTaS>]f. 

risjpaisuj 

'IttttoSocovt/Soj 

6  l>c  WsipcuMC 

IlevreAij 

'AvTJop^/2oj 

^  IlevTcXsuj. 

C  YlBpyaarfisv 

rispyacr^ 

'Epsp(;9r)»Soc 

IlepjSojSat 

OlvjjVSof 

Ilr^tSo/Srjf. 

YIepp'ilai 

'  AvT  lO^l'Sog 

risppiSjjj. 

YlrjXrixeg 

Asovrldoc 

C  n.9au5 

n;9o5 

KsxpOTTtdo; 

1    " 

riAwflsia 

AlyYjtdos 

IlAaiSayf. 

r  Yiopioi 

Tiopog 

'A'>iCi(Ji,uvTt^o; 

noTU[j,og 

AsovTidog 

rioTajU-iOf. 

Ylpcco'iai 

OavSiov/Soj 

ITpaxjsoj. 
r  YIpo^aKivStog 

^  ripo/SaXicrjoj. 

Tlpo^oiKivSo; 

OavSjoy/Sof 

YlpOO-KO-KTO. 

'Axa/xavr/Soj 

npocTTraATJOj. 

UtsKU 

OIvj]*'5oj 

riTaAsacnoj. 

'Pajavouj 

AlavTi'Soj 

'Paavowcnof. 

2)]/x.ap(^i8a» 

'AvTJO;)(^lSoj 

2r;p,axi'8i3?. 

2x«ja|3a;viSa« 

AeovTiSo5 

2xaf(./3«JvjS>]f. 

Souviov 

AsOVTlSoj 

2&UVi:t;f. 

S7ropyjXo5 

^TTOpyjAjOf. 

Srsig/a 

llciV^Kivldci 

SxJipiauc. 

ATTICA. 

Demus. 

Tribus. 

Popularis. 

Su/Spi'Saj 

'E^a;^9>j»8oj 

r  "XvTraKrjTTtQg 

2w7raA)jTT0f 

KsxpOTr/Soj 

1       "    . 

1  Sus-aArjTrr'Jc 

5<psvSaXr; 

'l7r7ro9oa)yTi?oj 

2^rvSaA=uj. 

2^>]TT0J 

'AxajtxavTi'Soj 

S^l^TTIOC. 

T/5p«j 

A»y>]/So5 

TjS^ao-joj. 

T»raxi'Sai 

AlavTj'Soj 

TlT«x/S>]f. 

Tptxopu$og 

AlayTj'Sof 

Tpixopucrioj. 

Tptv=(j.ug 

Ksxpo7rj'5oj 

Tp»vajU.£vj. 

Tup  [Mid  SCI 

Oiv»i«'Soc 

Tugju,iSr]c. 

"r^u   ^ 

sive      L 

AsovTi'Soj 

'T/3d^S,i,'. 

'T/3a5«j  j 

^I^aAyjpov 

'AvTJop^iSoj 

<I>aA>ipy5'. 

AIy>]'»§oj 
OavSiov/Soj 

S-  i>r]yai:6g. 

4>>]yo'jc 

'E^sp^Qrj'i'Soj 

f^YiyouViOc. 

4>iA«(''8a< 

Aiyrji'Soj 

^iKci'iirig. 

4>Ayr7<:  "1 

ct       I 

KexpoTTiSof 

4>Ayeof. 

4>AysT«  J 

4*opfji.'i<rtov 

*Popij:.l<rtog. 

^gsocppioi 

AeOVTiSof 

'Pgcocppiog. 

^plmoi 

't>plTTiog. 

't>v\rj 

0<V)J»"Soj 

_j  4>uA«(riof . 

Xacrriilj 

Xaa"T«eyj. 

XoKapyoi 

*Axa/xavTj'8oj 

XoAapyauj. 

XoX?Jiai    1 

r  XoAA/Sjjj 

et       L 

AsovTj'Soj 

1     ". 

XoAAjj$««  J 

1  XoAA:('8>;?. 
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SECTION    XIII. 


M  E  G  A  R  1  S 


Origin  and  history  of  Megara — Description  of  the  city  and  its 
territory — Roads  connecting  central  Greece  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesus through  Megara. 

Tradition,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Me- 
gara as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the 
time  of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others 
have  derived  it  from  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and 
son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune.  (Pausan.  Attic.  39-  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Meyapa.)  Car  was  succeeded  by  Lelex,  who, 
as  it  was  reported,  came  from  Mgypt,  and  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  Leleges, 
whom  we  thus  trace  from  the  Achelous  to  the  shores 
of  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lelex  was  followed  by  Cleson 
and  Pylas,  who  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of 
Pandion,  the  son  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  by 
which  event  Mtgaris  became  annexed  to  the  latter 
state.  (Pausan.  Attic.  39.  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dion, received  Megaris  as  his  share  of  his  father's 
dominions.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  392.)  The  history  of  this 
prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the  capture 
of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all  the  mytholo- 
gical writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausanias  observes  that 
these  accounts  were  disowned  by  the  Megareans. 
(Attic.  39-)  Nisus  is  said  to  have  founded  Nissea, 
the  port  of  Megara ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  were  surnamed  Nisaji,  to  distinguish  them  from 
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the  Megareans  of  Sicily,  their  colonists.  (Uiod.  Sic. 
XI.  269.) 

"Ox/Stoj  oixoiVyTr.  TiiEocK.  Idyll.  XII.  27. 

The  walls  of  Megara,  which  had  heen  desti'oyed  by 
Minos,  were  restored  by  Aleathons,  the  son  of  Pe- 
lops,  who  came  from  Ehs.  (Pausan.  Attic.  41.)  In 
this  undertaking,  Apollo  was  said  to  have  assisted 
him. 

4»oT/3f  uva^,  auTog  fxlv  £7rupyca(rag  "Kohiv  ciKpYjv, 
'AXxoiSoui  YleXoTTog  TraiSl  ^agi^6(X,svog. 

TlIEOGN.  771. 

Regia  turris  erat  vocalibus  addita  maris : 
In  quibus  auratam  proles  Letoia  fertur 
Deposuisse  lyram:  saxo  soniis  ejus  inhgesit. 

Oviu.  Metam.  VIII.  14. 

(Pausan.  Attic.  42.)  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  last  so- 
vereign of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  government, 
by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  democratical. 
(Attic.  43.)  As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
still  subject  to  Athens ;  Strabo  indeed  affirms  that, 
till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megaris  had  always  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  Attica ;  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  Homer's  making  no  special  mention  of 
its  inhabitants,  from  his  comprehending  them  with 
the  Athenians  under  the  general  denomination  of 
lonians.  (IX.  p.  392.) 

In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megara  was  wrested 
from  the  Athenians  by  a  Peloponnesian  force ; 
and  a  colony  having  been  established  there  by 
the  Corinthians  and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  be- 
came a  Dorian  city,  both  in  its  language  and  ]ioli- 
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tical  institutions.  Tlie  pillar  also  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on 
that  occasion  destroyed.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  393.  Pausan. 
Attic.  39.) 

Mg'yapa  AMpmrj  ttoAij* 

2yft7ravT6j  ccvTYjv  eiroXKrciv  yap  Acapiu:, 
IlAejiTTOj  KogivSioiTs  xu)  M=tro")jv<o«. 

ScYMX.  Cri.  502. 

The  Scholiast  of  Pindar  informs  us  that  tlie  Corin- 
thians at  this  early  period,  considering  Megara  as 
their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
city.  (Nem.  VII.) 

Not  long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its 
citizens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  apparently  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  (Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  2.  et  Po- 
lit.  V.  5.  Thuc.  I.  126.)  The  daughter  of  Thea- 
genes was  married  to  Cylon,  an  Athenian,  whose 
attempt  on  the  liberties  of  his  country  is  recorded 
by  Herodotus,  V.  71.  and  Thucydides,  1. 126.  Pau- 
sanias  notices  a  splendid  aqueduct  erected  by  the 
tyrant  during  his  usurpation.  (Pausan.  Attic.  40.) 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by 
his  countrymen  ;  after  which  event,  a  moderate  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  established,  though 
afterwards  it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democracy. 
(Quaest.  Gr.  18.)  This  should  probably  be  consi- 
dered as  the  period  of  Megara's  greatest  prosperity, 
since  it  then  founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria,  Me- 
sembria,  and  Byzantium  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  Megara  Hyblaea  in  Sicily.  (Strab.  VII. 
p.  319.  320.)  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  its  in- 
habitants were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Athenians 
on  the  subject  of  Salamis,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
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contest,  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
(Pausan.  Attic.  40.  Strab.  IX.  p.  394.)  The  Me- 
gareans  fought  at  Artemisium  with  twenty  ships, 
and  at  Salamis  with  the  same  number.  (Herod.  VIII. 
1,  45.)  They  also  gained  some  advantage  over  the 
Persians,  under  Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  he 
made  into  their  territory,  (Paus.  Attic.  40.)  and, 
lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers  to  Plataea,  who  de- 
served well  of  their  country  in  the  memorable  battle 
fought  in  its  plains.  (Herod.  IX.  21.  28.  Plut.  de 
Def.  Orac.  p.  186  A.) 

After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with  Athens. 
(Thuc.  I.  103.  Diod.  Sic.  II.  60.)  This  state  of 
things  was  not  however  of  long  duration,  for  the 
Corinthians,  after  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the 
oligarchical  party  in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants to  declare  against  the  Athenians,  who  gar- 
risoned their  city.  These  were  presently  attacked 
and  put  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  who  escaped  to  Nisaea.  (Thuc.  1. 114.)  The 
Athenians,  justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  con- 
duct, renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  them  from  their  ports 
and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears  to  have 
been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  and  was  made  a 
pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies.  (Thuc.  I.  67.  139-  Aristoph.  Acharn.) 

Megara  was,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ex- 
posed, with  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tu- 
mults and  factions  engendered  by  violent  party 
spirit.  The  partisans  of  the  democracy  favoured,  it 
is  true,  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  but,  dreading  tlie 
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efforts  of  the  adverse  faction,  which  might  naturally 
look  for  support  from  the  Lacedaemonians  in  re- 
storing the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy, 
they  formed  a  plan  for  giving  up  the  city  to  the 
Athenians  in  tlie  seventh  year  of  the  war.  An 
Atlienian  force  was  accordingly  despatched,  which 
appeared  suddenly  before  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Me- 
gara,  and,  having  cut  off  the  Peloponnesian  troops 
which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render. Megara  itself  would  also  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not  at  this  juncture 
arrived  with  a  SjDartan  army  before  the  walls  of 
that  city,  where  he  was  presently  joined  by  the 
Boeotians  and  other  allies.  On  his  arrival,  the  Athe- 
nians, not  feeling  sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an 
action,  withdrew  to  Nisaea,  and,  after  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  that  port,  returned  to  Athens.  The  leaders 
of  the  democratical  party  in  Megara  now  fearing 
that  a  reaction  would  ensue,  voluntarily  quitted  the 
city,  which  then  returned  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  (Thuc.  IV.  66.  et  seq.)  From  this 
period  we  hear  but  little  of  Megara  in  the  Grecian 
history ;  but  we  are  told  that  its  citizens  remained 
undisturbed  by  the  contest  in  which  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  were  engaged,  and  in  the  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  their  independence.  "  The  Me- 
"  gareans,"  says  Isocrates,  "  from  a  small  and  scanty 
"  commencement,  having  neither  harbours  nor  mines, 
"  but  cultivating  rocks,  nevertheless  possess  the 
"  largest  houses  of  any  people  in  Greece ;  and 
"  though  they  have  but  a  small  force,  and  are 
"  placed  between  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Thebans, 
"  and  our  own  city,  yet  retain  their  independence, 
"  and  live  in  peace."  (de  Pace,  p.  183.) 
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Philosophy  also  flourished  in  this  city;  Euclid, 
a  disciple  of  Socrates,  having  founded  there  a  school 
of  some  celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  IVIe- 
garic  sect.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  393.  Cicer.  Orat.  III.  17. 
Acad.  II.  42.)  Plutarch  reports  that  the  Megareans 
offered  to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
theii-  town,  an  honour  which  that  prince  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule,  though  they  asserted  it  had  never 
been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Hercules. 
(Plut.  de  Monarch,  p.  238.)  After  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  Megara  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  757.) 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  city 
w^as  destroyed,  (de  Instit.  Puer.  p.  3  B.)  but  as  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans 
against  Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Achseans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequently 
restored,  (Arcad.  50.)  and  we  know  that  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  MeteUus  (Pausan.  A- 
chaic.)  and  F.  Calenus.  (Plut.  Brut.)  Strabo  also 
affirms  that  Megara  still  existed  in  his  time,  (IX. 
393.)  though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Sulpicius  in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  letter  to 
Cicero,  (ad  Fam.  IV.  5.)  "  Post  me  erat  Mgina, 
"  ante  Megara,  dextra  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus ; 
"  quae  oppida  quodam  temjDore  florentissima  fuerunt, 
"  nunc  prostrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos  jacent."  Pau- 
sanias  affirms  that  Megara  was  the  only  city  of 
Greece  which  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  Anthe- 
mocritus  the  Athenian  herald.  (Pausan.  Att.  36.  et 
Lacon.)  Alaric  completed  the  destruction  of  this 
once  flourishing  town.  (Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  1. 1.) 
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Megara  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  on 
each  of  which  a  citadel  had  been  built ;  these  were 
named  Caria  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nisa^a  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia,  (Thuc.  IV.  66.)  or  eighteen, 
according  to  Strabo,  IX.  p.  391.  They  were  erected 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  time  that  the  Megareans 
placed  themselves  under  their  protection.  (Thuc.  I. 
103.)  The  distance  from  Athens  was  210  stadia, 
as  we  learn  from  Procopius.  (Bell.  Vand.  I.  1.)  Dio 
Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  (Orat.  VI.) 
Modern  travellers  reckon  eight  hours*. 

Pausanias  commences  his  description  of  Megara 
by  noticing  the  aqueduct  of  Theagenes,  a  work  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude,  and  the  number  of  co- 
lumns with  which  it  was  decorated.  The  water 
thus  conveyed  into  the  city  came  from  the  fountain 
of  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides.  (Attic.  40.)  Dod- 
well  affirms  "  that  this  magnificent  aqueduct  has 
"  disappeared ;  some  imperfect  foundations,  and  a 
"  large  fountain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
"  are  the  only  remains  of  the  source  of  the  Sithnid 
"  nymphs"'." 

Not  far  from  thence  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Sos- 
pita,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  to  commemorate 
the  preservation  of  the  city  from  an  attack  of  the 
Persians  under  Mardonius.  In  the  same  temple 
were  the  statues  of  the  twelve  gods,  by  Praxiteles. 
Beyond  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  an  edi- 
fice of  great  size  and  beauty ;  but  the  statue  of  the 
god  was  never  finished,  owing  to  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  long  continuance  of  the  Peloponne- 

■*  Dodwell,  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  17/.  ^  T.  II.  p.  17". 
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sian  war.     On  ascending  from  the  temenus  of  Ju- 
piter to  the  Carian  citadel,  so  called  from  Car,  the 
son  of  Phoroneus,  the  traveller  passed  by  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  A^yctelius,  tlie  chapel  of  Venus  Epistro- 
phia,  the  oracle  of  Night,  and  the  hypaithral  temple 
of  Jupiter  Conius.     Here  was  also  the  edifice  called 
the  Megarum  of  Ceres,  from  which  the  city  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pausan.  Attic.  39-  et  40.) 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  acropolis  were  the 
monuments  of  Alcmena  and  Hyllus  ;  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  latter  the  temples  of  Isis,  Apollo, 
and  Diana,  said  to  have  been   dedicated  by  Alca- 
thous.     Below  these  were  the  Heroum  of  Pandion, 
and    the    monuments  of   Hippolyte,   queen    of  the 
Amazons,  and  Tereus  the  Thracian. 

On  ascending  to  the  acropolis  of  Alcathous,  Pau- 
sanias  notices  the  monument  of  Megareus,  a  Boeo- 
tian, who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Megareans 
when  invaded  by  the  Cretans,  and  the  altar  of  the 
gods  called  Prodomei.  Near  the  latter  was  shewn 
the  stone  on  which  Apollo  placed  his  lyre  when 
assisting  Alcathous  to  erect  the  walls  of  the  citadel, 
and  which,  on  being  struck  with  a  stone,  returned 
a  sound  similar  to  that  of  a  harp. 

Beyond  was  the  council  hall  of  the  Megareans, 
near  the  monument  of  Timaleus.  On  the  summit 
of  the  acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  with  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  wrought  in  gold,  with  the 
exception  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were 
of  ivory :  also  two  other  temples  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva under  the  names  of  Nice,  or  Victory,  and 
jEantis.  The  shrine  of  Apollo  was  at  first  con- 
structed of  brick,  but  Hadrian  caused  it  to  be  re- 
built of  white  marble.     Near  it  stood  the  temple  of 
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Ceres  Thesmophoros.  On  descending  from  thence, 
the  traveller  passed  the  monument  of  Callipolis, 
daughter  of  Alcathous  ;  and  further  on,  that  of  Ino, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  first  worshipped  by  the 
Megareans  under  the  name  of  Leucothea,  from  her 
corpse  having  been  found  on  their  coast.  (Pausan. 
Attic.  42.)  The  Megareans  also  point  out  the  He- 
roon  of  Iphigenia,  and  the  temple  erected  to  Diana 
by  Agamemnon  when  he  came  to  Megara  to  per- 
suade Calchas,  who  resided  there,  to  follow  him  to 
Troy.  In  the  Prytaneum  were  interred  Menippus, 
son  of  Megareus,  and  Echepolis,  son  of  Alcathous. 
Near  this  building  was  a  rock  called  Anaclethra, 
because  Ceres,  as  it  was  said,  there  evoked  her 
daughter.  Within  the  city  walls  were  the  monu- 
ments of  those  Megareans  who  had  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Persians.  The  heroon  of  Alcathous  con- 
tained the  public  archives ;  beyond  was  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  with  a  statue,  of  which  the  face  only 
was  seen.  Near  this  was  a  satyr  in  Parian  marble, 
by  Praxiteles.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  the  temple 
of  Venus,  where  were  deposited  the  statues  of  Per- 
suasion and  Consolation,  by  the  same  sculptor ;  and 
those  of  Love,  Desire,  and  Wish,  by  Scopas.  Here 
was  also  the  shrine  of  Venus  Fortuna,  with  an 
image  of  the  goddess,  by  Praxiteles.  An  adjoining 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  a  Jupi- 
ter in  brass,  the  works  of  Lysippus.  Pausanias 
points  out  in  the  forum  of  Megara  the  tombs  of  Co- 
roebus  the  Argive,  and  the  athlet  Orsippus :  and  on 
leaving  it  by  the  street  called  Straight,  he  notices 
a  little  to  the  right  the  temple  of  Apollo  Prostate- 
rius,  with  a  statue  of  tlie  god,  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  also  a  Latona  and  her  children,  by  Praxiteles. 
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Near  the  gate  called  Nymphades  was  an  ancient 
Gymnasium,  with  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
called  by  the  natives  Apollo  Carinus  ;  close  to  which 
was  a  temple  of  Liicina. 

On  the  road  from  Megara  to  Nica^a  stood  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Melophoros ;  not  far  from  which 
rose  the  citadel  called  Nisa?a.  (Pausan.  Attic.  44.)      Nisaea. 

Aiyivci  Tr  yoip, 

Pixu.  Pyth.  IX.  160. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  we  know 
from  Thucydides,   but  might   be  cut  off  from   the 
city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  walls.   (IV. 
66.)     The  port  was  sheltered  by  the  small  island  ofMinoain. 
Minoa,  which  lay  off  it.  (Pausan.  Attic.  44.)   Strabo  promon- 
speaks  also  of  a  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (IX.  °""™' 
p.  391.)     In  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  are  told  by 
Thucydides  that  Brasidas,  having  formed  the  design 
of  surprising  the  Piraeus,  crossed  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  with  a  body  of  seamen  to  Nissea,  where 
he  found  forty  galleys,  with  which  he  put  to  sea ; 
but  these  vessels  proved  so  old  and  leaky  that  they 
did  not  advance  beyond  Salamis.  (II.  94.) 

After  this  event,  the  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  oc- 
cupied Minoa,  and,  having  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  Nissea,  erected  a  fortress  in  the  island, 
which  they  garrisoned.  (Thuc.  III.  51.)  In  the 
truce  agreed  upon  between  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  we  find  it  sti- 
pulated that  the  latter,  being  then  in  the  possession 
of  Nisaja  and  IMinoa,  should  not  pass  beyond  the 
road  which  led  from  the  gates,  near  the  tomb  or  hill 
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of  Nisus,  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  from  the 
same  temple  to  the  bridge  which  crossed  over  to 
Minoa.  (IV.  118.)  The  Megareans  themselves  had 
previously  pulled  down  the  long  walls,  (Thuc.  IV. 
109.)  but  these  were  restored  by  Phocion,  as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us.  "  Nisaea,"  according  to  Dodwell, 
"  is  now  called  Dodeca  JEccleskii,  or  the  Twelve 
"  Churches.  It  contains  some  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
"  and  several  of  a  more  modern  date,  comprising 
"  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  are  situated  on  a 
"  pointed  hill*^." 

The  same  antiquary  reports  that  Megara  is  now 
but  a  miserable  place ;  the  houses  small,  and  flat 
roofed.  One  only  of  the  hills  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  ;  but  on  the  other,  which  is  the  more 
eastern  of  the  two,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  massive,  and  of 
great  strength.  Not  any  of  the  numerous  temples 
described  by  Pausanias  can  now  be  identified  with 
certainty.  One  of  them  is  marked  by  the  frusta  of 
some  Ionic  columns.  Altogether,  there  are  few  places 
in  Greece  where  the  ancient  remains  have  so  totally 
disappeared 'I  Besides  Minoa,  there  were  some  other 
small  islands  between    Nisaea   and    Salamis ;  these 

Methyria-  wcrc  Called   Mctliyriadcs,   now  Revitousa.   (Steph. 

*  Byz.  V.  MeBovpia^^g,  Simonid.  Epigr.  Anal.  t.  I.  p. 

143.  Cf.  Strab.  IX.  p.  393.)     Pliny  places  them  in 

Megariciis  the  Mcffaricus  sinus.  (IV.  12.) 

sinus.  '-^        ,  ' 

The  territory  of  Megara  was  confined  on  the  west 
by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 


■^  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  179.  of  brass  are  common  ;   the  epi- 

^'  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  177.  Cell's  graph  is  MEF.  MEFA.  and  ME- 

Itiner.  p.  16.     The  silver  coins  rAPEON.   Sestini,  p.  46.  c.  2. 

of  Megara  are  rare,  but  those 
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mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  Corinthian 
district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 
On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bordered  on  Attica, 
and  to  the  north  on  Boeotia,  the  chain  of  Cithasron 
being  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  states  in 
that  direction.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  393.)  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  plain,  in  which  Megara  itself  was 
situated,  the  country  was  rugged  and  mountainous, 
and,  from  the  poverty  of  its  soil,  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who  must  have  derived 
their  supplies  from  Attica  and  Corinth. 

The  extent  of  the  Megarean  coast,  along  the  Sa- 
ronic gulf,  from  the  ridge  of  Kerata,  on  the  Attic 
frontier,  to  the  vicinity  of  Crommyon,  on  that  of 
Corinth,  was  140  stadia,  according  to  Scylax.  (Pe- 
ripl.  p.  21.)  The  same  geographer  reckons  100  sta- 
dia from  Pagae,  the  first  Megarean  port  on  the  Cris- 
ssean  gulf  towards  Boeotia,  to  the  Corinthian  fron- 
tier, (p.  15.)  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  territory  of 
Megara  from  Nissea  to  Pagae  is  estimated  by  Strabo 
at  120  stadia.  (VIII.  p.  334.)  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Megaris  was  once  divided  into  five  districts 
or  townships,  named  Heraea,  Piraea,  Megara,  Cy- 
nosuria,  Tripodiscus. 

The  only  spot  to  be  remarked  on  the  southern  sdronide* 
coast  is  the  celebrated  Scironian  defile,  said  to  have 
been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron,  until  he  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus. 

^ritrouTi  virpaiy  to1§  xaxoTj  pt,'  sivoci  ^apCv. 

Eur.  HirpoL.  979. 

Tutus  ad  Alcathoen  Lelcgei'a  moenia  limes 
Composito  Scirone  patet :  sparsique  latronis 
F  f  2 


petrw. 
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Qux  jactata  diu  fertur  durasse  vetustas 

In  scopulos.     Scopulis  nomen  Scironis  inhaeret. 

Ovid.  Metam.  VII.  443. 

This  narrow  pass  was  situated,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  between  Megara  and  Crommyon,  a  small 
maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth.  The  road  fol- 
lowed, the  shore  for  the  space  of  several  miles,  and 
was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mountain, 
while  towards  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous 
precipices.  (Strab.  IX.  p.  391  •)  Pausanias  reports 
that  it  was  afterwards  rendered  more  accessible  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  so  that  two  carriages  could 
pass  each  other.  (Attic.  44.  Plin.  IV.  7-  Diod.  Sic. 
IV.  181.)  According  to  modern  travellers,  the  Sci- 
ronian  way,  now  called  KaJei  Scala,  is  difficult  and 
rugged,  and  only  frequented  by  foot  passengers ; 
the  precipices  are  two  hours  from  Megara,  and  six 
from  Corinth.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  in  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  road  the  site  of  an  ancient 
gate,  and  near  it  a  defaced  inscription  on  a  block  of 
marble,  which  may  have  marked  the  separation  of 
Corinthia  from  Megaris^. 

In  this  part  of  the  coast  was  the  rock  Moluris, 
from  which  Ino  is  said  to  have  cast  herself  into  the 
sea,  with  her  children,  when  pursued  by  Athamas. 
(Pausan.  Attic.  44.  Anthol.  Pal.  I.  p.  458.  Schol. 
Lycophr.  229-) 

On  the  summit  of  the  Scironian  pass  was  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Aphesius,  containing  statues  of 
Venus,  Apollo,  and  Pan ;  and  lower  down,  on  the 
side  towards  Corinth,  stood  the  monument  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Latous.     Some 

'^  Itiner.  p.  .5.  Chandler,  t.  II.  Col.  Squire's  Paper  in  Wal- 
eh.  44.   Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  182.      pole's  Collection,  vol.  I.  p.  332. 
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remains  of  the  latter  were  observed  by  sir  W.  Gell, 
from  whose  account  it  appears  to  have  been  an  octa- 
gonal building  of  white  marbled 

On  the  Crissa3an  gulf,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  was  termed  the  Halcyonian  sea,  beginning 
from  the  Boeotian  frontier,  the  first  town  is  Pagas, 
or  Pegae,  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians.  Pegs. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  (Thuc.  I.  103.  107.)  and  used  by 
them  as  a  naval  station,  (Thuc.  I.  111.)  but  was 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Megareans.  (I.  115.  IV. 
21.)  Pausanias  notices  in  this  place  the  monument 
of  ^gialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  and  a  statue  of  Diana 
Sospita.  (Attic.  44.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  380.  IX. 
p.  390.  Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  n^ya/. 
Ptolem.  p.  86.  Plin.  IV.  7.  Hierocl.  p.  645.)  The 
modern  site  of  Psato,  not  far  from  Livaclostro,  in  a 
gulf  formed  by  a  projection  of  Citha;ron,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pagaes. 

More  to  the  south  was  iEgosthense,  whither  the^gosthe- 
Lacedaemonian  army  retreated  by  a  difficult  road 
along  the  coast  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  (Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  4,  26.)  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  temple  de- 
dicated there  to  the  augur  Melampus.  (Attic.  44. 
Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  15.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  AiyoVfleva. 
Plin.  IV.  7.)  Ptolemy  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Phocis. 

According  to  sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Porto 
Germano,  where  there  are  yet  considerable  ruins 
of  the  ancient  fortifications,   and   a  perfect  tower, 


f  Itiner.  p.  5.  which  prove  that  this  town  once 

s  Cell's  Itiner.  p.  7.    There  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league. 

are  some  coins   of  Pagae  with  Sestini,  p.  46.  c.  2. 

theepigraph  nAr.AION  AXAION. 
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Onsei 
inontes. 


Geraneia 
mons  et 


may  be  considered  as  the  ancient  Jigosthenai ''.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  crosses  the  Megarian  ter- 
ritory, and  terminates  at  the  Scironic  rocks  to  the 
south,  uniting  with  Cithacron  to  the  north,  was  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  Omei  montes.  (Strab. 
IX.  p.  393.  Pint.  Vit.  Cleomen.  20.)  The  modern 
appellation  is  M(ic?'iplmji\  The  highest  part  of 
this  ridge,  called  Geraneia,  is  frequently  mentioned 
casteiium.  in  the  classical  writers  as  the  only  route  by  which 
an  army  coming  to  or  from  Peloponnesus  could  tra- 
verse its  defiles.  Thucydides,  speaking  of  an  expe- 
dition of  the  Spartans  into  Doris,  mentions  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  return,  in  consequence  of  Geraneia  and 
Megara  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  (I. 
107)  Diodorus  relates  that  Cassander,  having 
crossed  over  from  Megara  to  Epidaurus,  after  re- 
ducing a  great  part  of  Peloponnesus,  retired  to  Ma- 
cedon,  leaving  a  corps  of  troops  at  Geraneia,  (XVIII. 
700.)  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  pass  must 
have  been  commanded  by  a  fortress.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  Geraneia  was  applied  to  the  whole  chain,  of 
which  it  formed  a  part. 

'Hep/rj  rspavsia.  TiUKOv  Ksitag  cl^sXsg' largov 
TrjXs  Koi  Ix  SxufleoJV  fjioixpov  bpav  Tuvoiiv 

Mi^Se  -TTsXag  valsiv  Sxs/pwvixov  oiifxoi  Sa.kci(T(rYjg 
"Ayxea  VKpofxevav  aixi^)  M.e$QugnxdctiV' 

Nuv  8'  5  f/,sv  hv  TTOVTca  xpvspog  vsKvg'   ol  ds  ^apsloiv 
NuuTiKiYjV  xsvso)  T^Ss  /So'cotn  Ta(poi. 

Anal.  t.  I.  p.  143. 

(Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  21.  Lys.  Epitaph,  p.  195.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Vepdveia,  Pausan.  Attic.  43.  Etym.  v.  Tepdveia, 
Plin.  IV.  7.) 


''  Itiner.  \).  7.      '  Chandler,  t.  II.  ch.  43.  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  181. 
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The  pass  of  Geraneia,  now  Derheni  vouni,  is  still 
the  only  frequented  road  leading  from  northern 
Greece  to  the  Morea ;  it  is  about  three  hours  from 
Megara  ^. 

Another  summit  of  the  Megarian  chain  was  named /E-ipiane- 
^giplanetus,  as  we  are  informed  by  the   Scholiast ^"' ™""''' 
to  jEschylus  on  this  passage  of  the  Agamemnon, 
(ver.  293.) 

Aiy,vyjv  8'  VTrlp  Togyanriv  'icrxri^sv  (pao;' 
Opog  T  It:  AlylnXayKTOV  £^txvo6[ji.svov, 
Q,Tgvvs  6=<xixov  ixij  ^UTll!,S(xQca  Trupoc. 

Tripodiscus  was  a  town  of  Megaris,  situated  ap-Tripodis- 
parently  under  mount  Geranea,  as  we  learn  from*^^"^* 
Thucydides,  who  reports  that  Brasidas  halted  there 
in  his  march  towards  Megara,  when  tliat  city  was 
threatened  by  the  Athenians.  (IV^.  70.)  Pausanias 
also  states  that  Tripodiscus  was  close  to  Geraneia, 
and  adds,  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Coroebus  the  Argive.  (Attic.  43.  Cf.  Conon.  Narr. 
XIX.)  Strabo  mentions  that  the  more  ancient  name 
of  this  small  town  was  Tripodi,  which  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Tripodiscium ;  he  observes  also 
that  it  is  not  far  from  the  agora  of  the  Megareans. 
(IX.  p.  394.)  Tripodiscus  was  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Susarion,  one  of  the  earliest  comic  writers 
of  Greece.  (Aspas.  Comm.  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom. 
IV.  2.  Cf.  Plut.  Qucest.  Gr.  VIII.  p.  182.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  TpiTTo^iTKCig.)  Sir  W.  Gell  noticed  some  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  town  or  village,  situated  upon  an 
oval  eminence,  connected  with  the  projections  of 
mount  Geranion  by  an  isthmus,  over  which  the  road 

^^  Dodwell,   t.  II.  p.  181.    Col.  Squire's   Paper  in  Walpole's 
Coll.  p.  332. 
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passes ;  this  he  conceived  miglit  liave  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Tripodiscus'. 

JEgivMsa.  In  the  same  vicinity  we  should  place  ^Egirusa, 
another  Mcgarian  town  referred  to  by  Strabo,  IX. 
p.  394.  Theopompus,  who  is  cited  by  Steph.  Byz., 
(v.  Aiyeipovaa,)  called  it  iEgirus.  (Cf.  Plut.  Quaest. 
Gr.  t.  VI.  p.  214.  Reisk.) 

Phaiycon  Phalycon,  assigned  to  Megaris  by  Theophrastus, 
(Hist.  PI.  II.  8,  1.)  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with 
the  Alycon  of  Plutarch.  (Vit.  Thes.  c.  32.) 

Erenea.  Ereuca  and  Rhus  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 

two  villages  near  Megara.  (Attic.  41.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'EpiviaTyjg.)  The  latter  spot,  named  also  by 
Plutarch,  (Vit.  Thes.  c.  27.)  answers  perhaps  to  the 
Palaio  Kondoura  of  sir  W.  Gell™. 

Cimoiia.  CimoHa,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  a  place  in 
Megaris,  where  the  Athenians  defeated  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country.  (XI.  283.) 

isos.  Isos  was  a  Megarean  town,  situated  at  the  foot 

of  Cithaeron,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  (IX.  p.  405.) 
but  which  no  longer  existed  in  his  day. 

Aris.  Aris,  noticed  by  Scylax,  is  unknown  to  all  other 

waiters.  (Peripl.  p.  21.)     The  same  may  be  said  of 

Poiichne.    the  Polichne  of  Strabo,  IX.  p.  394. 

As  all  the  roads  which  connected  northern  Greece 
with  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  Peloponnesus  ne- 
cessarily passed  through  Megara,  it  will  be  proper 
to  insert  in  this  place  such  information  respecting 
them  as  we  derive  from  the  ancient  Itineraries.  On 
referring  to  the  section  which  contained  an  account 
of  iEtolia,  a  list  will  be  found  of  the  stations  along 
its  coast  as  far  as  the  Achelous  :  from  this  point  we 

'  Itiner.  p.  7.  '"  Itiner.  p.  12. 
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may  therefore  resume  our  description  of  this  mari- 
time route,  according  to  the  divisions  furnished  by 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  the  Tabula  Theodo- 
siana,  as  far  as  Megara. 


Ancient  names. 

Acheloum  Fluviuni 
Eveno 

Modern  names. 

JsprojMtamo 
Fidari 

Distance  in 
Roman  miles. 

-    XX. 

Delphi 

Castri 

.    XL. 

Phocide 

_         _         - 

-     XL. 

Thespias 
Megara 

Erimo  Castro 
Megara 

-  XL. 

-  XL. 

In  the  Theodosian  Table  the  stations 

are  as  follows 

Acheloum  Fluviuni 
Evenum  Fluvium 

Aspropotamo 
Fidari 

-      XX.n 

Calydon 

Naupactos 

Evanthe 

Lepanto 
Petrinitza 

-  X. 

-  IX. 

-  VIII. 

Anticyra 
Creusa 

Asprospiti     - 
Livadostro    - 

-  XV. 

-  XII. 

Pagae 

Psato    - 

-     XX. 

Megara 

Megara 

-    XV. 

The  same  Itineraries  supply  the  details  of  the  great 
road  which  led  from  Thessaly  to  the  Isthmus 
through  Thebes  and  Athens.  The  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary gives  the  following  stations  between  Deme- 
trias  and  Megara : 

Demetriade 

Opunte  Talanta  -  -  XII  II. ^ 

Chalcide  Negropont  -  -  XLVIIIL 

Thebis  Thiva  -  -  XXIV. 

Oropo  Ropo    -  -  -  XXXVI. 


"  This  distance   is   supplied      lowing  are  very  incorrect,  and 
from  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  may  have  been  transposed. 

"  This  number  and  the  fol- 
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Ancient  names. 

Miidcrn  naMicK. 

Distances  in 
Roman  miles 

Athena' 

Athena 

-     XLIII. 

Eleusina 

Lepiina 

-     XIII. 

Megara 

Megara 

-     XIII. 

In  the  Tabula  Theodosiana  the  road  is  carried  from 
I'hermopylse,  over  mount  ffita,  to  Elatia  in  Phocis, 
and  from  thence  by  Chaeronea  and  Coronea  to  Pla- 
taea,  after  which,  it  crosses  over  Cithseron  to  Eleusis 
and  Megara. 


Thermopylae 

Scarpliias                          Andera 

- 

-    VII. 

Elatia                               Elefta 

- 

-     XX. 

Chaeronaea                        Kaprena 

- 

-     XXV. 

Coronea                             Korunies 

- 

-     VII. 

Plataeas                             Cochla 

- 

-     XXVII. 

Eleusina                           Lefsina 

- 

-     XL. 

Megara                             Megara 

- 

-     XV. 

The  same  Itinerary  allows  twenty-nine  miles  from 

Megara  to  Athens,  and  twenty- 

■three 

from  Megara 

to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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